Gillian  She- 
phard. the  Edu- 
cation Secre- 
tary. yesterday 
paved  the  way 
for  the  gradual 
demolition  of  comprehensive 
schooling  when  she  said 
every  state  secondary'  may  get 
the  right  to  select  its  entire 
intake,  with  the  option  of 
forming  local  11 -plus  exam 
consortia  to  pick  the  most 
able  pupils. 

In  a quickening  of  the  pace 
of  pre-election  manoeuvres, 
she  bowed  to  pressure  from 
John  Major  to  open  clear  blue 
water  between  Conservatives 
and  Labour  and  revive  oppor- 
tunities for  needling  Tony 
Blair  about  his  choice  of  a 
partially  selective  grant- 
maintained  school  for  his  son 
and  the  decision  of  Harriet 
Harman,  to  send  her  son  to  a 
grammar  school. 

Mrs  Shephard  promised  a 
white  paper  in  June  on  giving 
all  state  schools  greater  con- 
trol of  their  budgets  with  a 
diminished  role  for  local  edu- 
cation authorities.  It  would 
include  options  for  allowing 
more  selection  at  II. 

Echoing  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. she  said  the  proposal 
might  result  in  “a  grammar 
school  in  every  town".  She 
wanted  more  grammar 
schools  “because  I think  they 
are  popular,  successful  and 
reflect  parental  choice.  We 
could  certainly  strengthen 
the  range  and  variety  of 
schools  if  we  made  it  possible 
for  more  of  them  to  become 
selective.”  State  comprehen- 
sives  can  select  up  to  15  per 
cent  of  their  pupils  without 
seeking  Government  ap- 
proval. One  option  would  in- 
crease this  to  100  per  cent 
There  would  be  no  return  to 
the  "outmoded  uniformity”  of 
a national  11-plus  examina- 
tion, but  she  would  be  per- 
fectly happy  if  groups  of 
secondary  schools  formed 
local  consortia  to  manage  the 
examination  of  11-year-olds. 

David  Blunkett,  the  shadow 
education  secretary,  said  Mrs 
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Shephard  “appeared  to  have 
given  In  to  the  ludicrous  pro- 
posals emanating  from  the 
Downing  Street  policy  unit”. 

During  her  recent  consulta- 
tions increasing  selection 
at  1L  only  15  of  the  15,000  re- 
sponses supported  choosing 
more  pupils  by  ability.  “She 
knows  there  is  no  demand 
across  the  country  for  in- 
creased selection.” 

Mr  Major’s  advisers  in  the 
rightwing  think  tanks  said 
the  good  exam  results 
achieved  at  many  indepen- 
dent and  grant-maintained 
schools  could  be  spread  if 
more  schools  became  selec- 
tive. But  Mrs  Shephard  has 
been  suspicious  of  the  theo- 
rists and  preferred  to  concen- 
trate on  more  workaday  mea- 
sures for  improving 
standards  in  all  schools. 

In  a lecture  to  the  Institute 
of  Education  in  London  yes- 
terday, she  said:  “We  are  not 
seeking  to  force  anyone  to 
change  their  admissions 
against  their  will.  We  wel- 
come any  type  of  school  — 
grammar,  comprehensive, 
specialist  or  whatever  — 
which  is  providing  a good 
education  for  its  pupils.” 

But  at  a subsequent  press 
conference  she  appeared  to 
have  bowed  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister’s ruling  that  a switch  to 
more  grammar  schools  was 
desirable  and  inevitable. 

The  Government  was  think- 
ing of  allowing  LEA  schools 
to  take  more  control  of  their 
admissions  procedures  in- 
stead of  following  orders  from 
education  authorities. 

Mrs  Shephard  said  it  would 
be  unlikely  that  legislation 
would  be  possible  before  an 
election,  but  proposals  could 
become  a manifesto  pledges. 

She  denied  there  had  been  a 
rift  with  Mr  Major.  “We  are 
absolutely  united  on  this  and 
all  Government  policies  up  to 
and  including  the  manifesto.” 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  said 
the  new  policy  would  cause 
instability  and  lower  the 
quality  of  intake  of  a large 
proportion  of  schools."!?  it 
takes  off  to  anything  like  the 
extent  she  anticipates,  it  will 
benefit  a few  people  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  overwhelming 
majority." 

Doug  McAvoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  toe  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  said:  “I  know  of 
no  better  way  of  sowing 
alarm  and  despondency 
among  parents." 
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Soldiers  found  guilty  of  killing 


BRITISH  Telecom  is 
on  toe  brink  of  merg- 
ing with 

Cable  & Wireless,  its 
main  rival  in  Britain,  which 
would  create  a £33  billion 
worldwide  telecommunica- 
tions empire  capable  of  out- 
stripping its  European  and 
American  competitors. 

C& W,  the  owners  of  Mer- 
cury. confirmed  last  night 
that  takeover  talks  had 
resumed.  The  original  talks 
earlier  this  month  had  agreed 
on  the  structure  of  the  deal 
but  had  failed  on  price. 

As  reports  spread  through 
the  stock  market  that  a deal 
would  be  announced  today, 
toe  shares  of  both  companies 
soared,  valuing  C&W  at 
£11.3  billion  and  BT  at 
£21.9  billion  by  toe  end  of  yes- 
terday. BT,  however,  in  a late 
statement,  stressed  that  only 
exploratory  talks  were  taking 
place. 

Sir  Iain  Vallance,  BT's 
chairman,  has  been  seeking 
control  of  C&W  to  increase 
bis  group's  presence  in  toe 
Asia  Pacific  region  through 
C&W’s  highly  profitable 
S7  per  cent  stake  in  Hongkong 
Telecom. 

But  his  attempts  had  been 
rebuffed  by  C&W’s  previous 
management  team  headed  by 
chairman  Lord  Young,  toe  for- 
mer Conservative  trade  and 
industry  secretary,  and  man- 
aging director  James  Ross. 

BT  made  a new  approach 
after  toe  two  men  were  asked 
to  leave  the  group  at  the  end 
of  last  year  after  a boardroom 
row  over  the  way  the  group 
was  run.  The  two  sides  had 
then  agreed  to  merge  and  that 
Sir  Iain  and  Sir  Peter  Bon- 
field.  BT’s  new  chief  execu- 
tive, would  become  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  the  new 
group. 

It  was  also  agreed  that 
C & W.  toe  smaller  company, 
would  bid  for  BT.  If  BT  bid  for 


C&W  it  would  have  had  to 
spend  an  extra  £6  billion  bid- 
ding for  the  minority  stake  in 
Hongkong  Telecom.  But  in- 
dustry sources  said  BT  was 
not  prepared  to  pay  C&W's 
asking  price  of  600p  a share. 

City  fund  managers  said 
last  night  they  would  be 
happy  with  a merger  provid- 
ing BT  did  not  overpay.  They 
said  BT  bad  consulted  them 
about  a renewed  merger 
attempt. 

They  presumed  that  BT  had 
already  lined  up  buyers  for 
toe  parts  of  C&W  which 
would  have  to  be  sold  for  mo- 
nopoly reasons  — essentially 
the  80  per  cent  stake  in  Mer- 
cury Communications  and 
the  50  per  cent  holding  in  the 
Mercury  One-2-One  mobile 
phone  business. 

BT  wants  to  expand  its 
overseas  operations  to  offset 
increasingly  tight  price  con- 
trols on  its  main  British  busi- 
ness. Last  week  Don  Cruick- 
shank.  the  director  general  of 
Oftel,  indicated  that  toe  group 
would  have  to  continue  to  cut 
prices  until  2001. 

City  sources  believe  BT 
wants  to  agree  a merger  with 
C&W  before  July  when  it 
will  have  to  decide  whether  to 
challenge  the  regulator's 
plans  for  price  controls  and 
new  powers  to  clamp  down  on 
what  Mr  Cruickshank  sees  as 
anti-competitive  practices. 

BT,  which  makes  annual 
profits  of  about  £2.6  billion, 
still  has  about  90  per  cent  of 
Britain's  telecom  market  In 
recent  years  it  has  expanded 
overseas.  It  paid  £2.7  billion 
for  a 20  per  cent  stake  in  MCL 
toe  second  largest  long-dis- 
tance carrier  in  toe  United 
States. 

C&W  has  a Large  interna- 
tional telecom  network,  with 
operations  in  Hong  Kong  and 
toe  Caribbean.  But  it  failed  to 
build  Mercury  into  a com- 
pany capable  of  challenging 
BT. 
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Riflemen  had  ‘common  intent’ 
to  attack  tour  guide  in  Cyprus 


Owen  Bowcott  in  Larnaca 


THREE  British  rifle- 
men  serving  in  Cy- 
prus were  last  night 
found  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  brutal  abduction, 
rape  and  killing  of  a young 
Danish  tour  guide  whose  bat- 
tered body  was  left  on  a 
remote  building  site. 

Alan  Ford,  aged  27,  Geoff 
Pernell,  24,  and  Justin 
Fowler.  28,  of  the  Royal  Green 
Jackets,  had  denied  wilful 
manslaughter,  kidnap,  and 
conspiracy  to  rape  but  the 
court  found  they  had  “com- 
mon intent". 

Judge  Takis  Eliades  said: 
"Ail  the  accused  took  an 


active  part  in  the  assault  to 
attain  their  Illegal  purpose. 
The  accused  formed  the  com- 
i mon  intent  to  assault  the  vic- 
, tim  and  abduct  her  with  the 
intent  of  rape.” 

I He  said  Ford,  from  Sutton 
Coldfield,  in  the  West  Mid- 
lands, had  taken  part  in  the 
abduction  of  Louise  Jensen, 
and  had  admitted  hitting  her 
several  times  with  a spade. 

Fowler,  from  Falmouth,  in 
Cornwall,  had  tried  to  prove 
he  did  not  take  part  in  the 
assault  and  never  had  a posi- 
tive role,  the  judge  added.  His 
claim  that  he  was  “an  obedi- 
ent dog”  to  toe  command  of 
others  was  dismissed. 

The  judge  said  of  Pernell, 
from  Oldbury,  in  the  West 


Midlands:  “We  have  never 
come  across  such  detailed  elo- 
quence of  a death  rattle  ami 
the  agony  of  a person  [dying]. 
We  can  not  conceive  how  it 
could  have  been  given  unless 
a person  was  near  to  toe  vic- 
tim and  had  his  senses  con- 
centrated on  the  events  un- 
folding before  his  eyes.” 

The  men  are  expected  to  be 
sentenced  later  today  . The 
maximum  sentence  for  man- 
slaughter in  Cyprus  is  life, 
but  it  can  often  mean  no  more 
than  eight  years  in  prison. 

Ms  Jensen,  aged  23,  from 
Denmark,  was  riding  pillion 
passenger  on  her  Cypriot  boy- 
friend’s motorcycle  in  the 
early  hours  of  September  13, 
1994  when  toe  soldiers'  car 
swerved  into.  them. 

She  was  dragged  away,  sex- 
ually assaulted  and  battered 
to  death  on  a remote  building 
site.  Her  body  received  15 


blows  from  a spade,  crushing 
herskuD. 

The  verdict  followed  a 14- 
hour  sitting  of  Larnaca  Assize 
Court  The  167-page  summary 
was  read  out  section  by  sec- 
tion in  Greek  by  Judge 
Eliades,  then  translated  into 
English  by  an  interpreter. 

Even  though  the  men  were 
arrested  within  an  hour  of  toe 
killing  — spattered  with  Ms 
Jensen's  blood  — and  later 
confessed  to  the  kidnapping, 
the  trial  lasted  ninp  months. 

Much  of  the  delay  was  due 
to  appeals  by  toe  men’s  law- 
yers on  the  technical  admissi- 
bility of  evidence.  The  case 
has  cost  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fence hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  in  legal  aid  for  toe 
accused,  and  toe  final  bill 
could  reach  £1  mill  inn  if  there 
is  a further  appeal. 

Off-duty  war,  page  2 ' 


Hogg  holding  package  bans  sale  of  meat  from  older  cattle 


Rebecca  Otnitliers 
Political  Correspondent 

THE  Government  last  night 
banned  the  sale  of  meat 
from  cattle  aged  over  30 
mooths  as  part  of  a holding 
operation  to  try  to  restore 
consumer  confidence  and 
save  thousands  of  jobs  in  the 
beef  industry. 

Douglas  Hogg,  the  Agricul- 
ture Minister,  outlined  the 
package,  which  is  a tempo- 
rary measure  while  more  de- 
tailed measures  are  being 
worked  out,  in  a statement  to 


MPs.  He  flies  to  Brussels 
today  to  meet  Commissioner 
Fischler  to  prepare  the 
1 ground  for  Monday’s  emer- 
; gency  meeting  of  the  EU  agri- 
culture council. 

Mr  Hogg  also  announced 
j toe  banning  of  feed  stuffs  for 
form  animals  using  mamma- 
lian meat  and  bonemeal,  and 
extended  controls  to  cover 
heads  and  lymph  glands. 

He  admitted:  “If  the  market 
remains  depressed  these  mea- 
sures are  not  going  to  be  suffi- 
cient in  themselves."  He  said 
the  Government  still  believed 

that  provided  the  very  tight 


controls  now  in  place  were 
fUlly  implemented,  "the  risks 
of  eating  British  beef  today 
are  extremely  small  — or  to 
use  ordinary  language:  Brit- 
ish beef  is  safe.” 

The  ban  on  cattle  over  30 
months  — whose  meat  goes 
into  pies,  sausages,  and  ani- 
mal food  — will  remain  until 
measures  announced  last 
week  come  into  effect  Other 
measures  were: 

□ £1.5  million  of  British  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  will  be  paid 
each  week  to  help  safeguard 
3.000  jobs  In  the  rendering  in- 
dustry, which  disposes  of  the 


Britain 
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waste  from  slaughterhouses; 

□ £50  million  of  European 
Union  money  to  be  made 
available  each  year  to  farm- 
ers for  the  slaughter  (within 
10  days  of  their  birth)  of 
young  male  calves  from  dairy 
herds,  many  of  which  used  to 
be  shipped  abroad; 

□ Livestock  farmers  will 
receive  an  extra  £35  million 
in  EU  money  in  "final  bea- 
dage  payments”  toe  ministry 
will  send  out  next  week. 
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Hysteria  gets 
over-cranked 


Simon  Hoggart 


TORY  MPs  could  not  de- 
cide yesterday  who  to 
blame  more  for  the  beef 
crisis — the  European  Com- 
mission or  Harriet  Harman. 
Like  a savage  dog  faced  with  a 
choice  between  a bone  and  a 

mangy  cat,  they  turned  first 
one  way.  then  the  other,  and 
finally  settled  for  snarling  an- 
grily at  both. 

The  one  body  which  ap- 
peared to  be  entirely  blame- 
less was  the  Government  it- 
self. (Curiously,  as  Michael 
White  reports  elsewhere,  the 
reviled  Ron  Davies,  then 
Labour's  agriculture  spokes- 
man. predicted  all  this  would 
occur  If  government  policies 
were  pursued,  back  in  1989. 
But  then  Mr  Davies  is  Old 
Labour,  and  so  is  ignored  by 
both  sides.) 

Angela  Browning,  the 
junior  agriculture  minister, 
was  driven  to  gibberish  by  the 
iniquities  of  the  commission 
and  its  advisers.  "The  deci- 
sion-malting of  the  scientists 
has  not  been  made  by  scien- 
tific decision-making."  she 
declared. 

But  somehow,  even  Conser- 
vatives find  it  hard  to  work  up 
as  much  hatred  for  Europe  as 
they  do  for  Ms  Harman.  There 
is  something  about  her  self- 
assurance,  her  sensible  cos- 
tumes. and  her  smug  little 
smile  which  makes  them  want 
to  smash  her  in  the  face  with 
their  loathing. 

“Disgrace fill  and  quite  irre- 
sponsible scare-mongering.” 
said  Richard  Spring.  “A  hys- 
terical reaction.”  said  Douglas 
Hogg,  the  Agriculture  Minis- 
ter. (He  would  look  so  much 
happier  In  a wig,  sucking  up 
to  some  sarcastic  judge.  He 
even  stands  in  a lawyer’s  pos- 
ture. flopped  over  the  dispatch 
box,  left  foot  twisted  on  top  of 
the  other.) 

When  his  opposite  number, 
Gavin  Strang — he  has  been 
remarkably  calm,  even  narco- 
leptic, thro  ughout  the  crisis — 
suggested  a “more  construc- 
tive approach".  Tories  yelled 


“Harman.  Harman!"  athim. 
Suggestions  that  ministers 
might  be  to  blame  in  any  way 
evinced  a chorus  of  rage. 
“They  are  building  up  the 
scare,  turning  it  intoaparty 
pol  i tired  brickbat  campaign!  ’ 1 
Mrs  Browning  raved-  (A 
brickbat  incidentally,  is  a 
brick,  not  a bat.  I am  not  sure 

one  could  say  the  same  of  Mrs 

Browning.)  , 

She  finally  reached  the  bel- 
fry when  Labour’s  Elliot  Mor- 
ley  suggested,  quietly  enough, 
that  it  might  be  an  Idea  to  take 
up  qua!  ity  assurance 
schemes. ' “Yet  another  Labour 
spokesman  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  add  his  five-pen- 
nyworth of  party  politics!  it’s 
a disgrace!”  I suspect  a doctor 
should  take  a look  at  Mrs 
Browning’s  spinal  cord, 
pronto. 

But  she  was  sweet  reason 
compared  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. What  do  they  put  in  the 
All-Day  Breakfast  he  likes  to 
eat — dangerously  often — in 
motorway  service  stations? 

Mr  Blair  wanted  his  reac- 
tion to  Labour's  plan  for 
restoring  confidence  in  beef. 
This  was  enough  to  make  the 
TOry  backbenchers  spume 
with  fury. 

"Speak  for  Brussels!”  they 
yelled,  causing  Betty  Booth- 
royd  to  shut  them  up.  though 
In  my  experience  Mr  Blair  can 
look  after  himself.  He  just 
goes  on  repeating  what  he's 
said  until  the  TV  has  got  what 
they  call  "a  clean  feed".  (That 
is,  so  there  is  no  scrapie  in  his 
mechanically-recovered 
sound  bites.) 

Mr  Major  produced  a pro- 
portionate response  —or  what 
would  have  been  proportion- 
ate to  a suggestion  that  dis- 
eased toads  should  be  added  to 
the  food  chain. 

He  denounced  the  Labour 
plan  thus:  "It’s  a mixture  of 
motherhood,  action  that  is  al- 
ready being  taken,  and  largely 
misses  many  of  the  matters 
that  need  to  be  dealt  with." 

I suppose  ‘motherhood” 
was  short  fbr  "motherhood 
and  apple  pie."  and  translates 
as  "things  we  all  agree  on  any- 
way." But  who  can  tell  what  is 
passing  through  those  spongy 
synapses  these  days? 

Mr  Blair  called  his  response 
“pathetic”  and  Mr  Major 
called  the  Labour  paper  "pa- 
thetic" too. 

But  of  course,  unlike  Ms 
Hannan,  there  was  nothing 
remotely  party  political  about 
what  Mr  Major  said. 


First  night 


Trivial  pursuit 


Michael  Biliington 


Harry  and  Me 

Royal  Court.  London 

THERE  is  obviously  a 
sharp  and  witty  satire  to 
be  written  about  televi- 
sion. Unfortunately  Nigel  Wil- 
liams's H arty  and  Me  is  not  it 
It  is  a desperately  strenuous 
affair  that  takes  an  elabo- 
rately constructed  hammer  to 
crack  same  very  small  nuts. 

We  are  in  the  underpopu- 
lated office  of  an  ailing  chat 
show.  In  fact  we  only  meet 
three  characters:  Ray.  the  con- 
trol-freak producer,  Tracy, 
his  long-suffering  researcher, 
and  the  show’s  debilitated 
host,  Harry  Harrod.  The 
action  consists  of  the  frenzied 
attempts  by  Ray  and  Tracy  to 
rescue  the  programme's  next 
edition  by  keeping  the  sui- 
cidal Harry  on  the  straight 
and  narrow  and  by  contacting 
a defecting  guest,  a pop  star 
who  has  never  had  a hit 
Ray  spends  all  his  time  jug- 
gling phone  calls  and  workio  g 
himself  into  rages.-Mean  while 
Tracy  is  driven  to  do  phone 
impersonations  of  people 
from  every  region  and  nation- 
ality in  order  to  get  through  to 
the  pop  star  and  his  agent 
Williams’s  message  is  clear 
enough — that  TV  people  live 
in  a goldfish  bowl  world  of 
their  own  and  are  so  busy  con- 
structing an  artificial  reality 


that  they  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming morally  lobotomised. 

But  in  attacking  the  devour- 
ing obsessiveness  of  TV,  Wil- 
liams himself  falls  victim  to  it 
since  he  constantly  stresses 
that  mountainous  energy  is 
expended  on  a totally  trivial 
chat  show,  we  are  driven  to 
ask  why  we  ourselves  should 
become  interested  in  it 

In  fact,  the  bottom  end  of  the 
market  is  too  soft  a target:  Wil- 
liams's play  would  have  far 
more  pungency  if  he  showed 
how  even  the  best  pro- 
grammes can  eat  people  alive. 
By  focusing  so  narrowly  on  a 
failing  chat  show,  he  ignores 
all  the  big  issues  such  as  the 
politics,  the  finances  and  the 
ratings  mania  of  a rap- 
idly-changing industry. 

In  James  Macdonald's  pro- 
duction the  actors  work  over- 
time to  keep  the  balls  in  the 
air.  Ron  Cook  makes  the  most 
of  Ray’s  bursts  of  scatological 
fury,  and  Sheila  Hancock  as 
Tracy  does  a series  of  flailing 
vocal  impressions  while  still 
making  you  believe  in  the 
woman's  innate  sadness.  Dud- 
ley Sutton  also  looks  in  to 
good  effect  as  the  bemused, 
alcoholic  host.  It  is  not  the 
actors'  fault  that  the  play  has 
an  air  of  desperation  and  tells 
you  less  about  the  madness  of 
television  than  half  an  hour  of 
The  Larry  Sanders  Show. 


This  review  appeared  in  some 
editions  of  yesterday's  paper. 


Louise  Jensen  and  (below)  boyfriend  Michaelis  VassHiades 


On  a hot  night  in  Cyprus  two 
summers  ago,  three  British 
riflemen  were  out  on  a crawl 
of  the  bars.  Louise  Jensen 
was  with  her  boyfriend  on  his 

motorbike. 
Violently, 
their  paths 
crossed. 

Owen 

Bowcott  on  a 

trial  revealing 
events  that 
cast  a dark 
shadow  over 
an  island 
in  the  sun 

No  truce 


IGHTEEN 
months  after  the 
Danish  tour  guide 
Louise  Jensen  was 
bludgeoned  to 
death  with  an  army-issue 
spade.  British  squaddies  are 
still  brawling  in  the  beach- 
side  bars  of  Cyprus. 

Her  killing,  fuelled  by  fero- 
cious intakes  of  cheap  alcohol 
and  the  brooding  boredom 
which  Infects  off-duty  service- 
men, has  been  portrayed  as 
the  souring  of  relations  be- 
tween Cyprus  and  the  United 
Kingdom  military  bases. 

The  drink-sodden  cruelty  of 
the  night-time  killing  was  In 
such  contrast  to  the  Club  Med 
holiday  atmosphere  of  the 
Island  that  few  have  resisted 
drawing  broader  conclusions 
from  the  grim  sequence  of 
events. 

For  many  observers  of  the 
nine-month  trial,  it  was  cot 
only  the  three,  smartly 
turned  out  privates  from  the 
Royal  Green  jackets  who  were 
in  the  dock  at  Lamaca  Assize 
Court  At  stake  also  was  the 
reputation  of  the  British 
Anny  and  its  presence  in  the 
Sovereign  Base  Areas  at  Ak- 
rotiri  and  Dhekelia. 

The  bases,  which  cover  99 
square  miles,  were  granted  to 
Britain  in  1960  as  a condition 
of  the  colony  obtaining  its  in- 
dependence. Since  then  they 
have  been  a source  of  regular 
friction  between  locals  and 
British  military  authorities. 
The  7.000  Cypriots  who  live  in 
the  enclaves,  and  those  who 
pass  through,  are  subject  to 
British  regulations  and  claim 
they  are  harassed  by  soldiers. 

But  even  by  the  chequered 
record  of  off-duty  servicemen 
on  the  island,  what  happened 
in  the  early  hours  of  Septem- 
ber 13, 1994,  stands  apart  The 
abduction  of  Louise  Jensen,  a 
23-year-old  working  in  the 
resort  of  Ayia  Napa,  shocked 
Cyprus,  which  has  been  ac- 
customed to  a low  crime  rate. 

Louise,  raised  in  the  town 


of  Hirtshals  in  northern  Den- 
mark. wanted  to  see  the 
world.  After  school  and  work 
as  a nursing  auxiliary,  she  se- 
cured a job  with  the  Danish 
travel  firm  Fritidsresor. 

Cyprus  was  her  first  for- 
eign posting  in  February  1994. 
Within  a few  months  she  had 
acquired  a boyfriend,  a 21- 
year-old  waiter.  Michaelis 
Vassiliades,  who  worked  at 
the  Patio  Mazeri  restaurant 
in  Ayia  Napa. 

It  was  the  couple's  bad  luck 
that  night  to  run  into  the 
three  drunken  riflemen.  Pri- 
vates Alan  Ford,  Justin 
Fowler  and  Geoff  Peraell  had 
spent  the  early  evening  swim- 
ming and  had  stopped  in  the 
town  to  quench  their  thirst. 

At  the  Jasmin  pub.  Fowler 
and  Pernell  downed  at  least 
five  pints  each  of  John  Smith 
ale,  then  moved  on  to 
tequilas.  Ford  .prefered  Jack 
Daniels  whisky.  In  Ayia  Na- 
pa's main  square,  nicknamed 
the  Battlefield  because  it  was 
the  scene  of  so  many  punch- 
ups  involving  tourists,'  sol- 
diers and  locals,  they  carried 
on  dancing  and  swearing. 

In  the  Volcano  pub  Pernell 
told  a group  of  English  tour- 
ists that  he  wanted  to  "slap 
some  women  tonight". 

Later  they  drove  in 
Fowler’s  yellow  Mini-Moke  to 
an  automated  petrol  station 
on  the  outskirts  of  town.  In 
his  statement,  Fowler  said 
that  Pernell  had  announced 
he  was  “going  to  get  himself  a 
woman  for  the  night”.  Ford 
added  that  it  was  a “good 
idea”. 

At  that  moment,  Vassi- 
liades rode  up  on  his  motor- 
bike with  Louise  sitting  be- 
hind him.  The  Mini-Moke 
pulled  out  ahead  of  them  but 
swerved  as  they  tried  to  over- 
take. It  sent  them  sprawling. 
Louise,  caught  under  the  ma- 
chine. at  first  thought  it  was  a 
joke. 

But  the  beach-buggy 
reversed  towards  them  and 
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Justin  Fcrwler  (right),  a few  hours  before  the  killing  in  an  Ayia  Napa  bar  with  Clark  Bowker,  who  was  a prosecution  witness 

in  off-duty  war 


Police  carry  Louise  Jensen's  body  to  a hospital  morgue 


Peraell  jumped  out  brandish- 
ing a shoveL  Vassiliades  was 
chased  off.  His  girlfriend  was 
struck  over  the  head  and 
dragged  off,  crying  for  help. 

It  was  two  days  later  that 
searchers  found  her  battered 
body  hidden  under  a pile  of 
soli  on  a building  site.  Her 
face  was  so  mutilated  that  she 
had  to  be  identified  by  her 
jewellery. 

Exactly  what  happened 
after  she  was  snatched  can 
only  be  reconstructed  from 
the  conflicting  statements  of 
the  three  men.  Fowler 
claimed  that  after  trying  to 
have  sex  with  her.  he  went 
back  to  his  car  and  watched 
from  the  mirror  as  Ford  and 
Pernell  raped  her.  T saw  Per- 
nell hit  the  woman  with  the 


spade.  About  five  or  10  min- 
utes later  they  came  hack  to 
the  car.”  Fowler  told  Cypriot 
police.  “1  asked  them  where 
the  woman  was.  Pernell  said: 
'Don’t  worry.  It’s  sorted'. 
Ford  said:  *We  buried  her’.” 

In  Ford’s  own  account,  he 
picked  up  the  shovel  and  hit 
her.  “It  didn’t  work.  As  she 
shouted  something  in  a for- 
eign language,  I hit  her  again 
and  she  slumped  sideways." 

One  of  his  colleagues  — he 
wouldn’t  say  who  — snatched 
the  shovel  from  him  and  car- 
ried on  battering  her  body. 
Then  they  dragged  her  away 
and  covered  her  with  soiL  On 
the  way  back  to  Dhekelia, 
splattered  with  blood,  they 
were  intercepted  at  a police 
roadblock. 


Several  days  of  the  hearing 
were  taken  up  with  debates 
over  the  effect  of  alcohol.  One 
defence  psychiatrist  main- 
tained: “They  did  what  they 
did  because  they  were  drunk, 
nothing  else.” 

But  it  also  emerged  that 
Ford,  now  27,  from  Sutton 
Coldfield,  Birmingham,  bad 
been  facing  a charge  of  as- 
sault after  allegedly  slashing 


a tourist's  face  with  a glass  a 
month  before  The  killing.  - 

Ford  told  the  court  “It  was 
not  unusual  for  me  to  lose 
days  or  parts  of  days  because 
of  the  amount  of  alcohol  I 
often  consumed." 

Fowler,  28.  of  Falmouth, 
Cornwall,  and  Peraell,  24,  of 
Oldbury,  West  Midlands,  had 
evidently  been  an  previous 
pub  crawls. 

The  Ministry  of  Defence  is 
determined  to  play  down  the 
image  of  yobbish  violence  ex- 
posed up  by  the  case.  "All  pro- 
fessions drink,”  explained  an 
army  press  officer.  “It's  tenu- 
ous to  link  soldiers  with  alco- 
hoL  These  three  are  not  repre- 
sentative." 

Whereas  on  active  service, 
in  Bosnia  for  example,  sol- 
diers are  limited  to  a specific 
two  cans  of  beer  a night,  there 
are  no  limits  on  alcoholic  in- 
take fbr  servicemen  off-duty 
in  Cyprus. 

Others  within  the  defence 
community,  such  as  the  Sol- 
diers, Sailors  and  Airmen's 


Family  Association,  which 
supports  service  personnel, 
are  less  relaxed  about  the 
mixture  of  single  men  and 
drink. 

The  clashes  between  sol- 
diers and  civlilians  in  Cyprus 
since  the  death  of  Louise  Jen- 
sen reinforce  their  concern. 
In  early  1995  another  drunken 
Royal  Greeryacket  was  In- 
volved in  a hit-and-run  crash, 
killing  two  Pakistani  students 
on  a motorcycle. 

This  year  the  newly  arrived 
First  Battalion,  King’s  Regi- 
ment was  banned  from 
selected  night-spots  because 
of  brawling.  Within  hours  of 
the  ban  being  lifted,  they 
were  at  it  again.  One  victim,  a 
British  holidaymaker,  spent 
four  days  in  hospital  for  the 
beating  he  received. 

The  MoD.  while  admitting 
that  clashes  are  running  at 
one  or  two  a month,  insists 
soldiers  are  often  innocent 
victims.  “A  lot  of  Cypriot 
youths  like  to  vent  their  ma- 
chismo on  servicemen." 

The  case  has  provided  the 
Committee  Against  British 
Policy  group,  which  cam- 
paigns for  withdrawal  of  Brit- 
ish troops  from  the  island, 
with  afresh  platform. 

While  many  Cypriots  bene- 
fit from  jobs  the  British  pres- 
ence brings,  the  . death  of 
Louise  Jensen  has  undoubt- 
edly jolted  the  relationship 
between  the  UK  and  Cyprus. 
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Hockney 

passes 

time 

test 

with 

37-page 

fax 

for 

college 

girl’s 

A-level 

project 


Edward  Pilkington 
on  telephonic  art 

SHE  wasn’t  really  ex- 
pecting anything.  At 
beat,  a few  scribbled 
words  from.  David  Hockney 
to  include  in  her  mock 
A level  art  project. 

So  Sarah  Richards,  aged 
18,  was  overjoyed  when  a 
fax  from  the  painter  began 
spilling  out  of  a machine  In 
the  art  department  at 
Truro  College,  Cornwall. 


Kwfc* : 

\/.vvys,:- 


Sarah  Richards,  above, 
whose  message  to  Hockney, 
below,  resulted  in  the  faxed 
artwork.  Breakfast  with 
Stanley  in  Malibu,  which 
Sarah  and  schoolfriends  are 
seen  assembling  at  Truro 
College,  Cornwall,  left 

PHOTOGRAPH;  DAVID  BRENCHIEY 


Her  face  lit  np,  then  — as 
each  page  was  followed  by 
another  — her  chin 
dropped  to  the  floor. 

She  had  had  the  idea  of 
contacting  the  artist  when 
she  visited  the  1853  gallery 
in  Salt's  Mill,  Bradford, 
which  houses  Hockney 
works,  and  spotted  his  Cali- 
fornian fax  number  on  an 
exhibit. 


Back  home  in  Cornwall 
she  sent  him  a message 
requesting  a small  contri- 
bution towards  an  essay 
she  was  writing  about  his 
work.  Receiving  no  res- 
ponse, she  wired  a second 
fax  in  which  had  the  audac- 
ity to  set  him  a time  limit. 
“I  asked  him  to  reply  by  the 
27th  as  it  would  help  my 
studies.  As  it  happened,  he 


replied  straight  away  — he 
obviously  works  better  to  a 
deadline.” 

On  Tuesday  Hockney's 
fax  began  to  arrive,  spew- 
ing paper  all  over  the  art 
room  floor.  There  were  37 
pages  — 36  of  which  were 
pieces  of  a drawing  measur- 
ing 3ft  by  4ft  — though  two 
other  sections  bad  gone 
missing  en  route. 


The  37th  page  was  a note 
with  instructions  on  how  to 
put  the  picture  together. 
"Dear  Sarah,  I am  sending 
yon  some  large  fax  pic- 
tures, l hope  they  give  yon 
pleasure  — David  H,"  it 
said.  The  drawing.  Break- 
fast with  Stanley  in  Malibu, 
depicts  Hockney's  view 
from  his  studio  overlooking' 
the  sea.  Stanley  is  one  of 


his  two  much  loved  and  oft 
portrayed  dachshunds. 

The  medium  of  the  fax  be- 
came a preoccupation  with 
Hockney  in  1988.  He  calls 
it  a "hearing  phone  for  the 
deaT',  a reference  to  his 
own  deteriorating  bearing. 
A few  years  ago  he  said  the 
fax  would  overcome  censor- 
ship and  herald  the  end  of 

tirfalltarlBnigm. 


Jonathan  Silver,  who 
runs  the  1853  Gallery,  com- 
menting on  his  response  to' 
Sarah,  said:  “It’s  typical  of 
David  — be  is  very  humane 
and  charming."  He 
recalled  how  he  first  met 
Hockney  more  than  SO 
years  ago  when  he  was  13 
and  Hockney  25. 

“David  had  just  won  a 
student  award  at  the  Royal 


College  of  Art  and  1 wrote 
to  ask  him  to  design  a cover 
for  my  class  magazine  at 
Bradford  Grammar.  He 
sent  an  original  gouache  by 
post." 

That  painting  still  hangs 
on  the  school’s  walk  Mean- 
while, Truro  College  is 
planning  to  show  Sarah 
Richard’s  fax  at  an  open 
day  this  weekend. 


MPs  rebuke  security  chiefs  over  CIA  agent’s  betrayal 


MPs  concerned  at  damage  done 
to  British  interests  by  US  spy 


Richard  Norton- Taylor 


THE  heads  of  MB  and 
MI6  were  severely 
rebuked  yesterday  by 
a committee  of  senior 
parliamentarians  for  Calling 
to  investigate  potentially  seri- 
ous damage  done  to  British 
interests  by  the  CIA  agent, 
Aldrich  Ames,  and  failing  to 
warn  ministers  about  the  im- 
plications of  his  eight  years’ 
spying  for  Moscow. 

Tom  King,  chairman  of  the 


parliamentary  Intelligence 
and  Security  Committee,  said 
it  was  still  not  known 
whether  Ames  placed  British 
lives  at  risk,  more  than  two 
years  after  he  was  arrested. 

The  committee,  in  its  first 
annual  report,  expressed  seri- 
ous concern  “over  the  extent 
of  damage  done  to  British  in- 
terests by  [Ames's]  traitorous 
activities,  and  the  extent  to 
which  ‘tainted*  Intelligence 
information  . . . may  have 
reached  British  ministers". 

Referring  to  evidence  to  the 


committee  given  by  Stella 
Rimington,  head  of  MI5,  it 
said  it  was  concerned  “at 
what  appear  to  be  significant 
lapses  in  the  procedures  for 
the  briefing  of  ministers  on 
an  area  of  such  considerable 
security  importance”. 

The  committee,  which  in- 
cludes four  former  Tory  min- 
isters. said  that  MI6.  which 
works  closely  with  the  CIA, 
did  not  begin  investigating 
until  November  last  year  the 
extent  to  which  “tainted  intel- 
ligence” — information  pro- 
vided by  sources  compro- 
mised by  Ames  to  the 
Russians  — damaged  British 
interests. 

It  also  criticised  the  CIA  for 


not  passing  on  relevant  infor- 
mation to  M16.  Referring  to 
evidence  from  David  Sped- 
ding,  the  Chief  of  MI 6,  the 
committee  said:  “It  is  unac- 
ceptable that  two  years  after  a 
major  betrayal,  the  Ameri- 
cans have  still  not  provided 
the  UK  agencies  with  a de- 
tailed read-out  of  the  damage 
Ames  did  to  UK  assets  and 
agents”. 

It  added:  “As  an  illustration 
of  the  massive  Beale  of  that 
betrayal,  [MI61  assess  that  on 
one  particular  Instance  in 
June  1985,  at  the  very  start  of 
his  10  years  of  treachery, 
Ames  handed  over  to  the  Rus- 
sians the  identities  of  13  CIA 
agents,  of  whom  nine  were  ex- 


Feminists  fall  out  over  chores 


AngeDa  Johnson 


AN  unprecedented  war  of 
words  has  erupted 
among  a group  of  femi- 
nist academics  about  whether 
the  majority  of  women  prefer 
to  stay  at  home  and  look  after 
children  rather  than  go  to 
work. 

Catherine  Hakim,  a senior 
research  fellow  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  has 
caused  uproar  among  femi- 
nists by  saying  that  only  a 
small  number  of  women  were 
truly  career-minded. 

Challenging  a long-standing 
feminist  assumption  that 
given  a level  playing  field 
most  women  would  opt  to 
work,  she  claimed  most  did 
not  want  to  work  at  alL  “The 
unpalatable  truth  is  that  a 
substantial  proportion  of 


women  still  sees  homemaking 
as  women's  principal  activity 
and  income  earning  as  men's 
principal  activity  in  life,”  she 
wrote. 

Those  who  tried  to  combine 
career  and  family  still  ac- 
cepted that  the  domestic 
chores  were  more  their  res- 
ponsibility than  their  male 
partner's,  whose  role  is  to  be 
the  breadwinner.  “The  pro- 
portion of  women  who  accept 
the  homemaker  role  varies 
from  half  to  two-thirds." 

Yesterday  Dr  Hakim  was 
forced  to  defend  her  views, 
published  In  the  British  Jour- 
nal of  Sociology,  after  fee 
publication  of  a critique 
signed  by  H eminent 
academics. 

She  said  that  her  paper,  en- 
titled Five  myths  on  women’s 
employment  showed  feat  not 
all  women  had  the  same  aims 


and  would  not  benefit  from 
the  same  policies.  "Most 
women  still  go  along  with  the 
sexual  division  of  labour, 
many  actively  preferring  it 
and  colluding  with  men, 
others  not  sufficiently  Incon- 
venienced by  it  to  make  a 
stand,”  she  argued. 

She  cited  a survey  in  1988 
which  showed  that  two-thirds 
of  British  men  and  women  be- 
lieve that  being  a housewife 
can  be  as  fulfilling  as  paid 
work. 

Dr  Hakim  insisted  that  the 
female  population  is  polaris- 
ing into  careerist  women  and 
home-centered  women,  often 
with  conflicting  interests. 

The  former  Employment 
Department  sociologist  ad- 
mitted that  her  views  had 
made  her  unpopular  and  that 
some  academics  had  refused 
to  talk  to  her. 


The  11  sociologists  have 
written  a reply  in  which  they 
criticise  her  for  failing  to  doc- 
ument or  give  evidence  for 
her  arguments.  "Hakim’s 
feminist  is,  of  course,  a cari- 
cature,” they  say. 

The  critique,  also  published 
in  the  British  Journal  of  Soci- 
ology, further  accused  Dr 
Hakim  of  not  taking  into  ac- 
count economic  influences. 

Irene  Bruegel,  of  fee  Uni- 
versity ctf  the  South  Bank  in 
London,  said:  “The  myths 
about  women  and  work  are 
all  of  her  making.” 

Another  critic,  Ceridwen 
Roberts,  director  of  the  Fam- 
ily Policies  Study  Centre, 
said:  “I  regret  that  Catherine 
has  made  a media  fight  over 
what  is  an  academic  discus- 
sion. In  the  process  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  debate  are  now 
getting  lost.” 


EU  ‘wastes  £800m  a year9  on  subsidies  to  tobacco  farmers 


Chris  Mihill 

Medical  Correspondent 


Subsidies  worth  ssoo  mil- 
lion a year  paid  by  the 
European  Uninn  to  keep 
tobacco  farmers  in  work  are 
an  economlc.nonsense,  a mis- 
use of  public  funds  and  en- 
courage the  dumping  of  a le- 
thal product  on  poor 
countries,  doctors  said 
yesterday. 

A report  in  fee  British  Med- 
ical Journal  argued  it  would 
be  cheaper  to  pay  £3,000  a 
year  directly  to  tobacco  farm- 


ers in  southern  Europe  and 
Greece  to  do  nothing  than  to 
continue  wife  the  subsidy 
system. 

Hie  researchers  said  that 
1.000  million  Ecu  (£800  mil- 
lion) a year  — the  equivalent 
of  £2  million  a day  — is  being 
spent  to  produce  a crop  worth 
£75  million.  But  nobody 
wants  the  European  tobacco, 
so  it  is  effectively  given  away 
to  North  Africa.  Russia  and 
eastern  European  countries. 

Luk  Jossens,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  Against  Cancer, 
and  Martin  Raw,  of  King's 
College  Medical  School,  Lon- 


don, said  reforms  introduced 
to  the  system  in  1992  have  had 
little  effect  and  point  out  that 
the  EU  spends  just  £1.2  mil- 
lion a year  on  smoking 
prevention. 

Although  production  has 
dropped  since  1991.  328.000 
tonnes  of  low  grade  tobacco 
leaf  were  grown  by  European 
farmers  in  1994,  predomi- 
nantly in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy  and  Greece.  Tobacco 
subsidies  account  for  3.1  per 
cent  of  fee  Common  Agricul- 
tural Policy. 

Hie  report  says  that  aside 
from  moral  questions,  the  sys- 


tem is  a hugely  inefficient 
way  of  protecting  farmers' 
jobs. 

In  Greece,  £106  million  was 
spent  in  1994  to  produce  a 
crop  worth  £2  million. 

Dr  Raw,  a senior  lecturer  in- 
public  health,  said  that  on  av- 
erage each  tobacco  former 
received  £5.000  a year  from 
the  EU,  but  after  the  expense 
of  growing  fee  crop  was  left 
with  a profit  of  £3.000. 

“It  would  be  cheaper,  and 
certainly  better  for  health, 
simply  to  send  each  of  them 
£3.000  a year  for  doing 

nothing." 
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ecuted  and  three  were 
imprisoned”. 

The  committee’s  repeat  was 
completed  last  December  but 
released  only  yesterday  after 
John  Major  approved  its  pub- 
lication with  some  passages 
excised.  In  a letter  to  Mr 
King,  Mr  Major  said  he  "feels 
satisfied  that  ministers  were 
adequately  briefed",  and 
“damage  done  to  United  King- 


dom interests  were  not 
great”.  The  committee  made 
it  plain  yesterday  that  it  does 
not  share  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's confidence. 

It  said  the  Ames  case  raised 
fee  central  question  of  how 
busy  ministers  are  informed 
about  what  fee  security  and 
intelligence  agencies  are  up 
to.  It  added  it  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  way  ministers 


are  briefed  about  the  agen- 
cies’ activities. 

Its  criticism  comes  two 
years  after  Sir  Robin  Butler, 
the  cabinet  secretary,  assured 
the  Scott  arms-to-Iraq  inquiry 
that  intelligence  distribution 
to  ministers  had  been 
unproved. 

Mr  King,  a former  North- 
ern Ireland  secretary,  said 
that  the  committee  was  now 


investigating  the  “effective- 
ness of  MB's  response”  to  the 
breakdown  in  fee  ERA  cease- 
fire, including  warnings  be- 
fore fee  Docklands  bomb  in 
London  on  February  9. 


Intelligence  and  Security 
Committee,  Annual  Report 
1995,  HMSO,  £5. 

M!5,  The  Security  Service, 
Second  Edition,  HMSO,  £6.50. 


It’s  nothing  to  what 
you’ll  save  later 


Righr  now,  it'  you  replace  your  central  hearing 
boiler  with  one  of  the  latest  condensing  types,  you'll 
receive  £100  cashback" 

' A tidy  sum  by  anyone's  reckoning;  But  nothing 
compared  to  the  savings  you’ll  make  in  the  future. 

Condensing  boilers  bum  15  to  20  per  cent  less 
gas  or  oil  than  conventional  boilers.  Putting  money  in 

your  pocket,  year  after  year. 

Condensing  boilers  aren't  the  only  energy 
saving  ideas  on  special  offer  at  the  moment,  either. 

Cashback  offers  are  also  available  for  up- 
grading your  hearing  controls.  Cutting  your  fuel  bill  by 
up  to  a further  15  to  20  per  cent. 

So  why  not  catch  them  while  you  can? 

Every  one  will  add  to  the  warmth  and  comfort 
of  your  home. 

And,  as  well  as  saving  money,  you'll  also  be 
helping  to  save  the  environment. 
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Yes,  I am  eager  to  ctmdcnsc  my  hearing  bills  by  15  to 
20  per  rent.  Please  send  me  details  of  cashback  on 
condensing  boilers,  heating  controls  and  other 
money-having  ideas.  Call  \ local  rate}  0345  023K05 
or  send  this  coupon  to: 

Energy  Saving  Trust.  PO  Bra  145.  Birmingham,  B1 1 1BR. 
Name  W4,ai-mi»< 


Address 


Postcode 


□ Please  rick  if  you  would  like  us  to 
send  you  any  forth rr  information 
in  the  future. 

WASTING  ENERGY 
COSTS  THE  EARTH 


teued  by  the  Department  of  the  &ivncrmcnt 
in  azocuben  with  The  Energy  Saving  T ns 
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Hairdresser  who  claimed 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


A MAN  was  awarded 
record  damages  of 
£220,000  against  the 
police  yesterday  after 
a Jury  decided  he  had  been 
assaulted  and  wrongly 
arrested. 

The  sum  more  than  doubles 
the  previous  record  award  by 
a jury  in  a civil  action  against 
the  police. 

In  a separate  case  yester- 
day. against  other  officers 
from  the  same  station,  a man 
was  awarded  damages  of 
£64.000. 

In  the  first  case  Kenneth 
Hsu,  aged  32,  a hairdresser 
and  landlord  of  Streatham, 
south  London,  claimed  at 
Central  London  county  court 
that  he  was  violently  as- 
saulted and  abused  by  police 
who  arrested  him  outside  his 
home  in  July  1992. 

Officers  from  Streatham 
police  station  had  gone  to  Mr 
Hsu’s  home  in  connection 
with  a dispute  involving  a 
tenant. 

He  was  arrested  when  he 
declined  to  let  them  into  his 
house  without  a warrant. 

The  court  was  told  that  Mr 
Hsu  was  manhandled  Into  a 
police  van.  where  he  was 
punched,  kicked,  hit  with 
keys  across  his  head  and  used 
as  a foot-stool  by  the  officers. 
He  was  held  at  the  station  but 
eventually  released  without 
charge. 

One  officer  thanked  him  for 
the  overtime  payment  he 
would  get.  and  another  told 
him  he  was  "the  first 
Chinky”  he  had  arrested,  the 
court  heard. 

He  was  later  treated  at 
King’s  College  hospital, 
where  he  was  found  to  have 
extensive  bruising  to  bis  back 
and  kidneys  and  was  passing 
blood. 

He  has  since  suffered  from 
post-traumatic  stress  dis- 
order, which  was  accepted  by 
both  sides’  medical  experts. 

Mr  Hsu  complained  to  the 
Police  Complaints  Authority 
but  no  action  was  taken 
against  the  officers,  who  all 
denied  his  claims.  He  then 
brought  the  civil  action. 

Before  Judge  Quentin  Ed- 


wards Q.C,  the  jury  of  five 
women  and  three  men 
awarded  £20.000  compensa- 
tory damages  and  £200,000  ex- 
emplary damages.  The  judge 
stayed  payment  of  damages 
beyond  £50.000  pending 
appeal. 

Mr  Hsu's  barrister,  Ben 
Emerson,  had  told  the  Jurors: 
“The  officers  involved  in  this 
case  are  guilty  of  a cynical, 
deliberate  and  malicious 
fabrication." 

He  asked  the  jurors  "to 
send  a clear  message  to  the 
commissioner  that  the  public 
will  no  longer  tolerate  lying, 
bullying,  perjury  and  racism 
by  officers  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan police. 

“In  this  case  a small  award 
of  damages  would  be  regarded 
as  a victory  by  the  officers  in- 
volved. Even  a moderately 
large  award  would  be  greeted  . 
with  relief  at  Streatham 
police  station.  1 

“It  is  only  if  you  award 
damages  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale  that  you  can  be 
sure  the  commissioner  will  be 
told  of  your  award,  will  take 
I note  of  it  and  will  act  on  It.” 

After  the  case,  Mr  Hsu,  who 
cama  to  England  from  Hong 
Kong  nine  years  ago.  said: 
"Finally  I've  got  justice.  I still 
don’t  understand  why  the 
police  did  what  they  did." 

His  solicitor,  Sadiq  Khan, 
said  the  police  should  launch 
an  inquiry  Into  the  incident 
“By  awarding  those  damages, 
the  jury  clearly  wanted  to 
make  an  example  of  the 
officers." 

Last  night  a Scotland  Yard 
spokeswoman  said  an  appeal 
would  be  lodged  against  the 
award.  No  disciplinary  action 
had  been  taken  against  any 
officers  involved  nor  would  it 
betaken. 

In  the  second  case  in  the 
same  court,  Terence  Win- 
yard,  aged  27.  was  awarded 
£64.000  damages  against  the 
Metropolitan  police.  The 
court  was  told  that  officers 
from  the  Streatham  station 
had  arrested  Mr  Winyard  in 
August  1991,  assaulted  him 
and  maliciously  charged  him 
with  assault  and  possession  of 
an  offensive  weapon. 

He  was  acquitted  by  Cam- 
berwell Green  magistrates, 
south  London,  in  April  1992. 
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Kenneth  Hsu . . . ‘kicked,  punched  and  used  as  foot-stool',  he  suffered  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  afterarrest  at  his  home  photograph-  frank  martin 

Adoption  bill  to  answer  child’s  needs 


Ministers  intend  to  clear  away 
barrier  of  ‘political  correctness’ 


David  Brfartdle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


Adoption  should  be 
seen  as  the  only  practi- 
cal and  . long-term 
answer  to  the  needs  of  many 
children,  ministers  said  yes- 
terday as  they  published  a bill 
to  overhaul  adoption  pro- 
cesses and  guidance  to  clear 
the  “roadblock  of  political 
correctness". 

Together,  the  measures  rep- 
resent a concerted  attempt  to 
rehabilitate  adoption  as  a 
common  and  positive 
recourse  after  almost  30  years 
of  decline. 

Ministers  stressed,  how- 


ever. that  they  were  not  in- 
tending to  force  single  moth- 
ers-to-be to  hand  over  their 
babies  rather  than  keep  them 
or  opt  for  abortion. 

John  Bowis,  junior  health 
minister,  said:  'There  is  no 
question  of  any  mother, 
single  or  married,  being  pres- 
surised to  give  up  a child.  ” 

The  Adoption  Bill  is  set  out 
in  a consultation  document 
Adoption  — - A Service  for 
Children,  which  is  open  for 
comment  until  June  28.  The 
bill  lays  down  a new  proce- 
dure for  adoption;  a welfare 
checklist  against  which  adop- 
tion agencies  and  courts  must 
assess  a child's  interests;  a 
duty  on  councils  to  publicise 


their  adoption  services  and 
encourage  more  families  — 
especially  from  ethnic  com-  i 
muni  ties  — to  consider  adop- 1 
tion;  a complaints  system,  in- 1 
eluding  independent  assess- ! 
ment;  and  easier  procedures 
to  allow  step  and  foster- 
parents  to  adopt. 

About  one  in  two  adoptions 
| is  now  by  step-parents,  the 
I total  number  of  adoptions 
having  fallen  from  almost 
25,000  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1968  to  fewer  than  7,000  In 
1993. 

The  bill  allows  a court  to 
order  that  a child  be  placed 
for  adoption  without  consent 
of  the  parent  or  guardian  as 
long  as  it  is  satisfied  it  is  in 
the  child's  best  interests. 

The  guidance,  sent  to  local 
authorities  last  month  by 
Herbert  Laming,  chief  inspec- 
tor^ the  Social  Services  In- 


spectorate, says  prospective 
adoptive  parents  should  not 
be  ruled  out  on  grounds  of 
age. 

The  guidance  also  says  that 
while  same-race  placements 
“may  well  be  most  likely  to 
best  meet  a child’s  needs”, 
there  should  be  no  bar  on 
mixed-race  placements. 

Mr  laming  says:  “It  is  a 
matter  of  concern  that  too 
often  cases  are  drawn  to  the 
attention  of  the  (health)  de- 
partment about  unfair  and 
distressing  experiences  of 
some  prospective  adopters, 
who  have  felt  that  they  have 
betel  dealt  with  in  an  insensi- 
tive manner.” 

The  guidance  reasserts  the 
Government’s  ban  on  unmar- 
ried couples  making  joint . 
adoption  applications,  stating 
married  parents  offer  most 
children  the  best  chance  of  I 


successful  development.  It 
says  placement  with  a single 
adopter  may  exceptionally  be 
considered,  but  that  informa- 
tion about  “all  persons  in  the 
household"  must  be  assessed. 

Both  the  guidance  and  the 
bill  make  provision  for  a duty 
on  local  authorities  to  offer  a 
service  for  people  wishing  to 
adopt  from  overseas. 

Labour  welcomed  the  bilL 
but  Alan  Milbum.  shadow 
health  minister,  said:  “The 
welfare  of  the  child,  not  politi- 
cal ideology,  has  to  be  at  the 
heart  of  Britain’s  adoption 
laws  and  practices." 

Adoption:  A Service  for 
Children;  Department  of  Health.  ' 
POBox410.  Wstherby  LS23 
7LN;  free 

Leader  comment  and 
Letter*,  page  8 
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THE  L’ni  versify  of 
Greenwich,  south  Lon- 
don. appears  certain  to 
take  over  the  naval  college 
there,  but  only  as  tenant  of 
an  independent  trust 
charged  with  preserving 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  his- 
toric buildings. 

TTie  arrangements  were 
announced  yesterday  by 
the  Defence  Secretary 
Michael  Portillo,  putting 
an  end  to  fears  that  the 
18th  century  Thames ide 
site  might  be  sold  to  a pri- 
vate developer.  His  deci- 
sion follows  the  recommen- 
dations of  an  advisory 
group  set  up  to  consider  the 
future  of  the  college  now 
the  Royal  Navy  no  longer 
needs  it,  and  was  welcomed 
yesterday  by  the  university 
and  the  National  Maritime 
Museum,  which  will  share 
the  buildings. 

The  main  leaseholder 
from  the  MoD  will  be  “an 
independent  trust  charged 
with  preserving  its  archi- 
tectural and  historic  integ- 
rity, with  proper  mainte- 
nance of  the  buildings  and 
with  ensuring  public  ac- 
cess*’. Mr  Portillo  said  in 
answer  to  a parliamentary 
question. 

The  announcement  was 
welcomed  last  night  by  the 
university’s  deputy  vice- 
chancellor.  John  McWil- 
11am. 

The  university,  founded 
in  1890  as  the  Woolwich 
Polytechnic,  operates  15 
sites  around  south-east 
London.  It  plans  to  move  its 
administrative  headquar- 
ters and  half  its  business 
school  into  the  college 
buildings,  along  with  an  ex- 
tension of  the  maritime  mu- 
seum in  the  park  opposite 
and  the  Maritime  Trust, 
which  maintains  the  Cutty 
Sark  clipper  ship  on 
display. 

Mr  McWllliam  said  the 
university  hopes  to  take  up 
residence  in  the  autumn  of 
1997  as  the  navy  moves  out. 

One  part  of  the  naval  col- 
lege will  be  converted  by 
the  Greenwich  hospital 
charity  to  provide  shel- 
tered accommodation  for 
retired  seafarers  and  their 
wives  or  widows. 
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juice  and 

It  coats 

then  f lame  seared, 
a c c amp  a nied  by  s we  e t, 
hint  of  mint  and-  a dash  of 


crushed  garde,  yoghurt,  (there’s  more),  pineappfe 
create  an 

which  are  slowly  roasted  to  perfection, 

its  all 

a light  mayonnaise,  some  Cjreef  styfe  yoghurt,  a 
‘Mow  do  we  do  it 
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MARKS  & SPENCER  Makes  Ordinary , Extraordinary . 
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BEEF  CRISIS:  Britain  begins  its  fightback  as  disaster  threatens  EU’s  common  agricultural  policy 


Europe  braces  for  slaughter 


BRITAIN 


?[fu ? 


John  PalmartfituHn, 

MctUMl  White 
and  Sarah  Bosetey 


AS  REPORTS  of  the 
free  fall  in  beef 
prices  throughout 
Europe  reached 
Turin,  EU  govern- 
ments braced  themselves  to 
provide  massive  financial  aid 
from  the  Brussels  budget  to 
fund  the  slaughter  of  British 
cattle  and  try  to  shore  up  the 
collapsing  European  beef 
market. 

Senior  European  diplomats 
in  Turin  Tor  the  inter-govern- 
mental conference  last  night 
said  that  only  drastic  action 
from  London,  backed  by  the 
rest  of  the  European  Union, 
could  restore  the  confidence 
or  shaken  consumers 
throughout  Europe. 

Britain's  fight-back  began 
with  the  dispatch  of  a team  of 
senior  officials  to  Brussels 


with  a package  of  measures 
including  options  for  the 
slaughter  of  BSE- infected  cat- 
tle. It  continued  In  the  House 
of  Commons  as  Agriculture 
Minister  Douglas  Hogg  made 
announcements  designed  to 
boost  confidence  in  British 
beef  at  home  and  abroad. 

Bnt  consumers  all  over 
Europe  have  been  demon- 
strating their  lack  of  faith  in 
the  assurances  of  any  govern- 
ment or  EU  official  about  the 
safety  of  beef  concerned  that 
fanning  practices  that  led  to. 
the  British  crisis  may  have 
been  adopted  elsewhere. 

The  meltdown  in  consumer 
confidence  threatens  disaster 
for  the  ElTs  S31  billion  com- 
mon agricultural  policy,  as 
European  fanners  risk  finan- 
cial ruin  because  of  a collapse 
in  the  market 

An  emergency  meeting,  of 
farm  ministers  in  Brussels  on 
Monday  will  discuss  a con- 
certed slaughter  policy  and 


| Leading  processing  firm  to  lay  off  400  f| 

kg  ORE  than  400  workers 

I VI  at  a leading  meat  pro- 
cessor are  to  be  laid  off  tem- 
porarily and.  the  company’s 
three  auction  houses  closed 
permanently  because  of  the 
BSB  crisis,  it  was  revealed 
last  night. 

ANM  Gronp,  Europe’s 
biggest  livestock  auction 
company,  which  employs 
530  workers,  is  to  shed 
most  of  its  workforce  until 

consumer  confidence  in 
British  beef  is  restored. 

The  firm,  parent  com- 
pany of  Scotch  Premier 
Meat,  which  has  processing 
plants  at  Inverurie  near 
Aberdeen,  Edinburgh  and 
Sheffield,  said  the  decision 
was  in  response  to  the  “dec- 
imation of  the  UK  beef 
industry”. 

It  said  Its  auction  mar- 
kets at  ComhilL  Bland  and 

Laurencekirk  in  Scotland 
will  close  in  the  next  few 
weeks  to  reduce  costs  after 
the  drastic  reduction  In  an- 
imals being  sold. 

Confirming  the  lay-offs  at 
Scotch  Premier  Meat 
plants,  it  said  that  the  past 
week  had  been  “a  total  non- 
trading period,  with  stocks 
increasing  as  lorries  return 
Grom  the  Continent,  where 
they  have  been  rejected”. 

how  it  should  be  paid  for. 
With  the  cost  of.  slaughter  es- 
timated as  high  as  £6  billion 
for  Britain  alone,  all  the  pro- 
jected underspending  in  the 
EU  budget  would  be  wiped 
out  if  Brussels  paid  50  per 
cent  of  the  bilL 

How  (hr  Mr  Major  can  rely 
on  the  generosity  of  bis  fellow 

EU  leaders  may  depend  in 
part  on  the  tone  be  adopts  at 
the  summit  meeting  today. 
“Everyone  will  listen  sympa- 
thetically. Recriminations  are 
not  for  now,"  a senior  Italian 
diplomat  said.  “This  summit 
was  meant  to  be  about  build- 
ing a more  united  Europe. 
Perhaps  some  people  now  rec- 

ognise  more  clearly  the  need 
for  that  kind  of  unity.” 

Almost  four  out  of  every  10 
Italians  believe  they  are  in 
danger  because  of  BSE,  ac- 
cording to  a poll  released  yes- 
terday. The  survey,  carried 
out  for  the  state-owned  RA1 
network,  also  found  one  in 
thre~  had  given  up  beef. 

Roberto  Micelli,  chairman 
of  the  butchers*  section  of  the 
shopkeepers*  association. 
Conferesercenti,  reported 
sales  of  beef  down  40  per  cent 
nationwide.  In  some  areas, 
the  fall  bad  been  as  much  as 
80  per  cent 

"Every  day  that  passes  the 
situation  is  becoming  more  : 
serious.  It’s  a disaster”,  said 
Pietro  Coletto,  the  chairman 
of  Italy's  biggest  livestock 
farmers'  consortium,  the  As- 
sociazione  Carai  Triveneta 

Franz  Fischler,  the  agricul- 
ture commissioner  said:  “The 
European  citizen  is  justifi- 
ably extremely  nervous.  We 
have  a crisis  of  confidence  on 
our  hands.  Consumers  have 
lost  faith  in  the  safety  of  beef 
in  particular  and  are  now 
challenging  the  credibility  of 
scientific  knowledge.” 

France's  farm  minister, 
Philippe  Vasseur,  said  that 
the  markets  were  now  being 
driven  by  “fantasy  and  irra- 


tionality" and  the  top  priority 
for  Europe  was  to  restore  con- 
sumer confidence.  French 
beef  sales  have  dropped 
nearly  a third. 

Germany’s  beef  eating  was 
estimated  to  have  dropped  70 
per  cent  in  the  first  week.  The 
German  Meat  Society,  says 
that  sales  have  now  returned 
to  around  one  third  or  normal 
levels.  Germany  yesterday  or- 
dered beef  to  carry  official 
certificates  proving  it  did  not 
come  from  the  UK  or 
Switzerland. 

Delhaize,  one  of  the  two  big- 
gest supermarket  chains  in 
Belgium,  reported  sales  of 
beef  down  between  10  and  15 
per  cent  since  this  time  last 
week.  Spanish  beef  consump- 
tion has  fallen  by  about  25  per 
cent  and  the  country's  beef 
producers  have  countered 
with  advertisements  od  tele- 
vision and  in  print  promoting 
the  quality  and  virtues  of 
home  produced  beef. 


eds 


Labour  claims  1989 
BSE  export  warning 


NDchael  White 
Political  Editor 

THE  Government  was 
accused  as  long  ago  as 
1989  of  “selfishly  and  ir- 
responsibly” permitting  the 
export  of  meat  and  bone  meal 
infected  with  scrapie  and  BSE 
without  properly  alerting 
Britain's  trading  partners  to 
the  dangers,  it  emerged  last 
night 

The  revelation  came  as  beef 
prices  across  Continental 
markets  fell-  and  Labour 
issued  an  eight-point  plan  for 
tighter  controls  to  help  the 
beef  industry. 

With  Britain's  EU  partners 
eager  to  blame  inadequate 
regulation  of  the  food  chain 
for  the  crisis,  the  Opposition's 
fonner  agriculture  spokes- 
man. Ron  Davies,  revealed 
that  he  had  highlighted  the 
export  problem  as  the  post- 
1986  BSE  controversy  finally 
prompted  official  action  in 
1989. 

Several  Labour  demands  at 
that  time  reappear  in  the 
eight  proposals  unveiled  yes- 
terday by  the  Opposition's 
agriculture  and  health 
spokesmen.  Gay  in  Strang  and 
Harriet  Hannan. 

They  include  random  test- 


ing of  cattle  at  slaughter 
houses  — a move  rejected  by 
the  Thatcher  government 

Other  recommendations  in- 
clude better  enforcement  of 
tougher  abba  to  ir  rules,  an  in- 
dependent Food  Standards 
Agency  and  the  creation  of  a 
quality  assurance  scbem*“so 
that  consumers  know  where 
their  beef  is  coming  from." 

At  Prime  -Minister’s  ques- 
tion time  yesterday  Tony 
•Blair  endorsed  the  package 
which  has  won  the  support  of 
McDonalds,  the  fast  food 
chain,  as  “a  welcome  contri- 
bution to  this,  debate”  in- 
tended to  help  restore  con- 
sumer confidence. 

John  Major  called  it  a mix- 
ture of  ''motherhood”,  action 
already  taken  and 
irrelevancies. 

On  May  17, 1989,  Mr  Davies 
’ — now  shadow  Welsh  secre- 
tary — demanded  a more 
sweeping  “coherent  and  com- 
prehensive policy”  — instead 
of  ministerial  -complacency. 
He  told  MPs:  “Infected  meat 
is  now  being  expOrteriflnlts 
raw,  gate  to  othgc  opqntries. 
The  Government’s  fttilar?  to 
take.anyaiction  tff  prevent  the 
disease  spreading  is  so 
grossly 'irresponsible  as  to  be 
scarcely' credible." 

Mr  Davies,  MP  for  Caer-' 


philly,  was  told  by  the  then 
junior  agriculture  minister, 
Donald  Thompson,  an  ex- 
butcher and  farmer,  that 
other  countries  which  bought' 
British  meat  and  bonemeal 
for  animal  feed  were  “well 
aware  of  the  position  here, 
they  discuss  it  with  us.” 

Ministers  had  banned  cer- 
tain bovine  offal  in  baby  food, 
“as  a measure  of  extreme 
caution.” 

But  they  assumed  the  dis- 
ease was  under  control. 

Mr  Davies  argued  that  the 
"enormous  reservoir”  of  po- 
tential infection  included  the 
annual  export  of  3,000  tons  of 
scrapie-infected  sheep  meal. 

He  said  the  EUs  Council  of 
Ministers  should  discuss  the 
risk. 

"Such  complacency ...  is  so 
blinkered  and  selfish  as  to 
constitute  a scandal  — a scan- 
dal to  which  I hope  our  trad- 
ing partners  will  wake  up  be- 
fore BSE  hits  them  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  hit  us. 

“If  they  avoid  that  fete;  it 
will  not  be  due  to  any  consid- 
eration of  tbeir  interests  by 
the  British  government” 

Pimple  at  home  were  'ex- 
posed to  infection,  while  the 
export  of  the  source  of  infec- 
tion was  allowed  “to  imperil 
our  trading  partners.” 


production  method,sales  remained 


organically  produced  beef  on  display  yesterday,  but  despite  the  more  natural 
as  the  mad  cow  scare  continned  to  deter  customers photograph:  john  parkin 


Time  to  go  Dutch 

at  McDonald’s  may  have  had 

new  strain 


Gary  Younge  and 
Stuart  Miller  join 
dedicated  burger 
eaters  in  Woolwich 


FOR  Graeme  Simpson, 
aged  30,  the  wait  at  Mc- 
Donald’s in  Woolwich, 
south  London,  was  almost 
too  much.  “I  was  here  at 
five  past  11  this  morning 
for  when  they  got  their  de- 
livery. 

“The  scare  didn't  really 
bother  me.  I would  have 
eaten  British  beef  any- 
way.” he  said,  wolfing 
down  a Big  Mac  while  his 
three-year-old  son,  Steven, 
tucked  into  a happy  meal 
hamburger. 

Yesterday,  cheeseburg- 
ers, quarter  pounders  and 
other  beef  goodies  were 
back  on  -the  menu  as  Mc- 
Donald's introduced  Dutch 
meat  following  its  ban  on 
British  burgers  last 
Saturday. 

Throughout  the  restau- 
rant posters  and  stickers 
attempted  to  reassure  ner- 
vous customers:  “McDon- 
ald’s uses  only  100  per  cent 
non-British  beef." 

Given  the  company’s 
pride  in  the  fact  that  Mc- 
Donald’s products  taste  ex- ; 
actly  the  same  whether 
they  are  sold  in  Rotterdam 
or  Rochdale,  the  message 
was  clearly  aimed  at  cus- 
tomers* angst  rather  than 
tbeir  palates.  What  it  had 
not  bargained  for  was  their 
patriotism. 

“The  Europeans  are  try- 
ing to  show  us  who’s  boss.  I 
think  it’s  all  a big  con,  and 
we’re  just  bowing  to  it  Mc- 
Donald’s shouldn’t  have 
withdrawn  the  beef  be- 


cause there's  nothing 
wrong  with  it.  We  came  in 
the  other  day  bnt  they 
weren’t  serving  any  ham- 
burgers so  we  waited  until 
today,"  said  Carole  Ford. 

For  the  past  few  days 
business  had  been  slower 
in  the  Woolwich  branch, 
where  McDonald’s  set  up 
its  first  restaurant  in  Brit- 
ain in  1974.  But  unlike  Car- 
ole Ford,  some  customers 
had  decided  they  would 
rather  vary  tbeir  diet  than 
go  without  a McDonald’s  al- 
together. 

“We  still  had  a lot  of 
people  coming  in  through- 
out the  scare  who  were  eat- 
ing Vegetable  Deluxe  car 
Chicken  burgers.  But  it’s 
back  to  normal  today,”  said 
Jean  Neale,  manageress  of 
the  Woolwich  restaurant 

But  as  scientists  have 
warned,  giving  up  beef  can 
bring  its  own  troubles. 
Stephanie  O’Sullivan  was 
desperately  trying  to  con- 
vince her  two  young  chil- 
dren of  the  merits  of 
healthy  eating. 

“We're  having  a real 
struggle  getting  the  kids  to 
eat  these  Chicken  McNug- 
gets.  They  want  their  usual 
hamburgers  but  I’ve  got  to 
think  about  -their  health," 
she  said. 

Among  the  health-con- 
scious and  the  patriots 
were  a handful  of  custom- 
ers who  thought  that  Mc- 
Donald’s was  right  to  go 
Dutch. 

“I’m  glad.  I -wouldn't 
have  bought  anything  made 
with  British  beef  even  if 
they  bad  been  selling.  1 
don't  think  there's  any  dif- 
ference in  taste,  but  I least  I 
know  Pm  not  going  to  catch 
anything,”  said  Emma 
Kirk,  clutching  a deluxe 
cheeseburger. 


Vhrefc  Chaudhary  ' 


A 29-year-old  woman  who 
died  from  Creutzfeldt- 
Jakob  disease  (CJD)  is  be- 
lieved to  have  had  the  new 
strain  which  is  thought  to  be 
contracted  from  beef  infected 
with  BSE,' doctors  revealed 
yesterday. 

The  Kent  woman,  whose 
identity  has  not  been 
revealed,  died  at  the  Kent  and 
Canterbury  hospital  on  Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Samples  taken  during  a 
post-mortem  are  being  exam- 
ined by  the  CJD  surveillance 
unit  at  the  Edinburgh  West- 
ern General  hosptiaL 
Dr  Chandra  Kumar,  consul- 
tant in  communicable  disease 
control  for  the  East  Kent 
health  authority,  said  yester- 
day: “We  suspect  that  this 
woman  died  from  the  same 
strain  of  the  disease  that  you 
get  from  eating  BSE-oontami- 
nated  beef.  Samples  are  being 
tested  but  we  don't  expect  the 
results  for  a few  weeks." 

To  date,  12  CJD  victims  are 
believed  to  have  acquired  the 
new  strain  of  the  disease.  Two 
are  being  treated  in  hospital. 

The  dead  woman  was 
treated  by  a senior  consultant 
physician  with  an  interest  in 
neurology  who  said  it  was 
only  the  second  case  of  CJD 
he  had  seen  in  20  years. 

Jon  Billings,  spokesman  for 
the  Kent  and  Canterbury  hos- 
pital, said  the  victim's  family 
had  requested  that  no  further 
Information  be  given  about 
her. 

He  added:  “The  family  are 
obviously  very  distressed  but 
at  this  stage  we  have  no  idea 
bow  this  woman  contracted 
the  disease. 

“We  are  still  serving  beef  In 
the  hospital  but  all  our  beef 
comes  from  Argentina.” 


o 


Revenge  slyly  infiltrates  even  our  benign 
activities:  it  marks  the  jokes  we  tell  and 
shadows  the  gifts  we  give.  No  wonder  the 
shops  are  full  of  videos  and  novels  with 
titles  like  Vendetta  and  Wild  Justice. 
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It  begins  over  mic 
hundred  imllitn  jvars 
agu  wlirn  n;ii ti rally 
c:irhiinutvd  waicr 
lire  lnibhlcd  through 
a spring  ,ti  Vcrgczc, 
buuihcm  France. 

This  remarkable 
phenomenon  lay 
nniKrikcd  until  218l», 
when  Hannibal  (<if 
elephants  fame)  di*- 
envered  ii.  When  the 
Kinmnv  arrived,  they 
proved  quite  partial 
m a ilrup.  tui. 


[jatcr  still,  Napoleon 
decreed  that  it 
should  be  bottled 
“lor  the  goodness  of 
France." 

For  centuries,  the 
pleasures  of  this  unique 
water  were  passed 
on  from  Frenchman 
to  Frenchman. 

Rut  it  took  an 
Englishman  to  put  it 
on  the  map. 

In  I 'J  11.1  St.  John 
1 Lir  ms  worth  found 
himself  convalescing 
at  Vergcze.  Mindful 
of  the  water's  health- 
giving  properties,  his 
doctor  prescribed  it. 

Tlie  effect  was  more 
tlrauiaiir  than  the 
doctor  bargained 
for.  Harmsworih 
immediately  bought 
the  spring  and  started 
bottling  its  contents 
for  commercial  sale. 


As  a tribute;  he  named 
the  new  product 
after  the  man  who 
had  introduced  it 
to  him;  Dr.  Perrier. 
In  a further  Hash 
of  inspiration,  he 
modelled  die  bottles  on 
llic  sfu|K  of  dir  Indian 
clubs  he  had  heen 
exercising  with  during 
his  convalescence.  El 
vnila-Pcrrier  water. 

Tialay.  nothing  much 
has  changed.  Perrier 
still  gushes  from  that 
same  spring. 

Those  time  natural 
gases  still  infuse  it  with 
die  same  effervescence. 

It  is  still  uniuudxtl  by 
additives,  chemicajs 
anti  human  hand. 

And  of  course,  it  still 
sports  its  famous 
green  glass  bottle. 
(Glass,  because  mere 
plastic  cannot  jwescnc 

Perrier's  distinctive 

sparkle  for  long 
periods.) 

In  short,  it  is  still  the. 
original. 

Or  should  that  be 
caurigiiial? 
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Brit  stereotypes  belie  pragmatism 


Lany  Elliott  and 
Sarah  Ryle  look 
for  Britain’s  true 
feelings  about  the 
EUin  Leicester  at 

the  heart  of  England  ; 

and  uncover  only  contradictions  and  limp 
agnosticism,  in  the  last  of  the  series 


LSU 


Turin  knows  a lot 
about  British  atti- 
tudes to  Europe. 
Maybe  too  much. 
The  city  was  where 
Gazza  and  England  made 
their  tearful  exit  from  the 
1990  World  Cup.  Five  years 
earlier,  its  premier  football 
team,  Juventus,  travelled  to 
Brussels  to  play  Liverpool  in 
the  1985  European  Cup  final. 


In  crowd  disturbances  before 
the  game.  39  fans  died. 

As  such,  the  venue  for 
today’s  European  Union 
intergovernmental  confer- 
ence would  probably  endorse 
one  of  the  two  stereotyped 
views  of  the  average  Brit’s  at- 
1 titude  to  Europe  — a beer- 
bellied  football  hooligan  in  a 
John  Bull  T-sbirt  rampaging 
through  the  streets  erf  Amster- 


dam or  Dusseldorf.  But  when 
he  grows  up.  the  stereotype 
changes. 

Out  go  the  lager  and  the  T- 
shirt  in  come  the  cardigan,  the 
pink  gin  and  the  Victor  Mel- 
drew-style  fulminaflon  against 
straight  bananas,  bureaucrats 
and  the  Bundesbank. 

If  ever  there  was  a week  to 
test  these  images  it  has  been 
this  one.  After  all,  the  pto- 
European  view  of  the  mad 
cow  fiasco  is  that,  far  from 
being  a threat  to  the  roast 

beef  of  Olde  England,  Brus- 
sels has  stepped  In  to  safe- 
guard consumers'  interests. 

Opinion  polls  certainly  In- 
dicate that  Britain  has  a far 
more  equivocal  — perhaps 
pragmatic  — approach  to 
Europe  than  the  stereoypes 

suggest  even  though  support 
tends  to  be  stronger  among 
those  who  visit  the  Dordogne 
than  those  on  a Benidonn 
package  holiday. 

All  these  contradictions  are 


on  display  in  Leicester,  a 
town  twinned  with  Stras- 
bourg, home  of  the  European 
Parliament,  since  1960. 

Leicester  is  not  at  the  heart 
of  EU  affairs  In  the  way  its 
twin  is,  but  it  is  the  only  Brit- 
ish city  to  have  won  a Council 
of  Europe  Plaque  of  Honour 
in  recognition  of  its  efforts  to 
forge  European  links. 

The  city  council  is  enthusi- 
astic about  the  union,  al- 
though council  officers  , 
restrict  their  joy  to  comments  1 

about  the  EIFs  money  and 
leave  the  political  statements 
to  their  elected  masters. 

“We  are  happy  to  have  any- 
thing we  can  get  from 
Europe,”  says  Frazer  Robson, 
the  council’s  head  of  policy 
and  development 
His  only  expressed  Euro- 
regret is  that  Leicester  is  un- 
able to  gain  access  to  the 
social  fund  to  help  cut  Its  high 
unemployment 
Leicester  must  be  pretty 


.popular  in  the  Euro-corridors 
of  power,  though,  as  it  has 
been  selected  as  a model  for  a 
commission  survey  into  what 
European  citizens  want  from 
their  surroundings.  It  has 
also  been  chosen  to  test  a road 
pricing  scheme  using  EU 
funds.  This  ties  in  neatly  with 
the  city's  commitment  to  all 
things  green.  It  was  Britain's 
first  Environment  City  in 
1990  and  now  boasts  Europe’s 
largest  urban  environmental 
charity.  Environ. 

But  a few  minutes  away 
from  the  council’s  high-rise 
buildings  at  the  covered  mar- 
ket — supposedly  Europe's 
biggest  — the  perceptions  are 

very  different 

‘Teople  here  want  Britain 
out  of  Europe,”  said  Philip 
Sherwln,  who  has  run  Leices- 
ter's longest-established  tripe 
stall  for  23  years.  Although 
his  mind  was  more  focused  on 
the  beef  crisis  and  the  impact 
on  his  business  than  on  the 


EU  debate,  he  said  his  views 
on  the  Union  pre-date  the  beef 
ban. 

“People  want  to  put  things 
right  on  this  side  of  the  water 
first  We  get  old  people  who 
can  afford  a couple  of  rashers 
of  bacon  and  four  sausages 


‘Why  not  be  a part 
of  Europe?  I came 
from  Uganda  but 
I’m  British  now* 


for  a week.  They  have  a hard 
time.  People  cannot  under- 
stand why  this  money  gets 
spent  in  Europe.  It  upsets 
them.” 

Outside  the  sensitive  meat- 
selling area,  the  view  was  not 
much  different.  Michael 
Blackburn  runs  a stall  with 
his  wife  selling  the  sorts  of 


jackets  and  jeans  that  the 
city’s  student  population 
(about  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
I during  term-time)  love  to  buy. 

I He  said:  “rm  not  really  for 
I Europe.  We  dont  see  any  of 
the  money  here.  All  the 
, Europe  money  the  council 
gets  is  ploughed  into  the 
areas  where  they  get  the 
votes.” 

He  was  talking  about  the 
areas  with  high  unemploy- 
ment, such  as  the  Braunstone 
estate.  But  Nicola  Ward,  pub- 
lic relations  executive  for 
Leicester  Promotions,  warned 

that  there  was  also  underly- 
ing dissatisfaction  in  the  city 
with  the  large  Asian  and 
black  community.  At  23.7  per 
cent  of  the  population.  Leices- 
ter's Asian  community  is  the 
biggert  erf  any  city  in  Britain. 

Asians  have,  according  to 
Mr  Robson,  prevented  the 
city’s  traditional  textile  in- 
dustry from  dying  an  un- 
timely death.  Vibha  Bhatt 


runs  a stall  m the  covered 
market  when  she  i*  not  wok 
mg  after  her  elderly  mother, 
one  of  the  l>.a(JU  Ugnndaa 
Asians  who  came  *o  Leicester 
to  escape  Idi  Amin  in  1972. 
She  was  more  concerned  with 
the  lack  of  johi  in  Leicester 
than  Britain's  role  m Europe 
"Why  not  be  a ?art  of 
Europe?  1 came  from  Lganda 
when  I was  11.  but  I'm  British 
now.  It  doesn’t  njfitier  " 

In  Leicester,  at  least,  na.e  i* 
too  strong  a word  for  Europe 
Some  for.  some  against,  ana. 

; in  true  British  fashion,  plenty’ 
of  don’t  knows. 

Take  market  trader  Rod 
Pratt,  who  cannot  remember 
whether  he  voted  for  or 
against  the  Common  Market 
in  1975.  ’’People  don't  like  it 
now.  but  I suppose  I might 
have  voted  for  it  then  ana  I m 
not  sure  what  I'd  do  now.” 


Leader  comment,  letters, 
pages 


ANC  takes  on  finance 
portfolio  in  reshuffle 


David  Berasford 
in  Johannesburg 


THE  African  National 
Congress  took  a big  step 
towards  assuming  con- 
_ trol  of  the  economy  yesterday 
’ when  a party  member  was  ap- 
pointed finance  minister  by 
President  Nelson  Mandela. 

The  reshuffle  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  retirement  of  the 
non-political  minister  of  fi- 
nance, Chris  Liebenberg, 
after  only  18  months  in  office. 

He  was  replaced  by  the  min- 
ister of  trade  and  industry, 
Trevor  Manuel,  aged  40.  a for- 
mer political  activist  who  was 
classified  "Coloured”  under 
apartheid. 

His  appointment  is  a dem- 
onstration of  Mr  Mandela's 
confidence  In  the  ANC’s  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  the  bustness 
community. 

Mr  Liebenberg  and  his  pre- 
decessor Derek  Keyes  — both 
bankers  — were  appointed  to 
reassure  financial  circles, 
particularly  foreign  inves- 
tors. that  the  ANC  was  com- 
mitted to  economic  rectitude. 

The  South  African  Cham- 
ber of  Business  (Sacob)  ex- 
pressed nervousness  about 
the  timing  of  Mr  Liebenberg's 
resignation.  ■ 

“The  decision  comes  at  an 
unfortunate  time  in  South  Af- 
rica’s history,  when  the  . 
country  is  still  struggling  to  ' 
develop  and  build  a record  of 
fiscal  discipline,  financial  sta- 
bility and  sound  management 
of  economy,”  its  president 


Rudi  Heine,  said.  He  added 
that  the  fact  that  post-apart- 
heid South  Africa  had  gone 
through  two  ministers  of  fi- 
nance since  the  all-race  elec- 
tions of  1994  would  raise  mar- 
ket concern  about  the 
government's  commitment  to 
fiscal  displicine. 

Announcing  the  reshuffle 
in  parliament  in  Cape  Town 
yesterday.  Mr  Mandela  said 
the  original  understanding 
with  Mr  Liebenberg  was  that 
his  was  be  a relatively  short 
appointment  “and  that  when 
he  indicated  that  the  moment 
had  come  for  him  to  relin- 
quish his  job,  we  would  not 
stand  in  his  way.” 

Mr  Liebenberg,  aged  61. 
told  MPs  he  had  “total  confi- 
dence” in  the  government. 

The  National  Party  of  F.  W. 
de  Klerk  protested  that  the 
appointment  of  Mr  Manuel 
breached  an  understanding 
with  the  ANC  that  the  finance 
portfolio  would  be  filled  by  a 
minister  who  was  politically 
neutral 

Mr  Manuel  has  established 
a reputation  for  toughness  in 
his  dealings  with  the  over- 
concentrated corporate  sector 
and  his  attempts  to  dismantle 
trade  barriers. 

Alec  Irwin,  the  former  dep- 
uty finance  minister  named 
yesterday  as  Mr  Manuel’s 
successor  at  trade  and  indus- 
try. is  likely  follow’  his 
example. 

A former  spokesperson  for 
Mr  Mandela,  Gill  Marcus  — 
who  has  established  a formi- 
dable  reputation  in  parlia-  i 


ment  as  an  economic  watch- 
dog — has  become  deputy 
minister  of  finance. 

The  outstanding  intellec- 
tual in  the  cabinet.  Dr  Pallo 
Jordan,  was  dismissed,  his 
posts  and  telecommunica- 
tions portfolio  going  to  Jay 
Naidoo,  the  minister  with  res- 
ponsibility for  the  country's 
reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment programme.  The  RDP 
portfolio,  which  has  been  crit- 
icised as  superfluous,  has 
been  abolished. 

More  surprising  than  any 
of  the  ministerial  changes  has 
been  Mr  Mandela’s  failure  to 
use  his  first  cabinet  reshuffle 
to  get  rid  of  other  ministers, 
such  as  Alfred  Nzo  at  foreign 
affairs,  whose  performance  In 
office  has  been  widely 
regarded  as  a bysmaL 

Meanwhile  the  ANC 
chalked  up  something  of  a tri- 
umph yesterday  when  In- 
katha  backed  off  after  threat- 
ening to  confront  police  over 
the  ban  on  carrying  "tradi- 
tional” weapons  during  politi- 
cal demonstrations. 

Inkathn  leaders  said  they 
would  defy  the  ban  in  coun- 
trywide protest  marches  to 
mark  the  anniversary  of  the 
slaughter  of  eight  of  their 
members  outside  ANC  head- 
quarters in  Johannesburg  in 
1994.  But  most  of  the  more 
than  5.000  demonstrators  who 
turned  out  in  Johannesburg 
— one  of  the  biggest  Inkatha 
gatherings  seen  in  the  com- 
mercial capita]  — carried 
only  wooden  sticks  and 
shields. 


Israelis  round  up  students 


Derek  Brown  in  Jerusalem 


PALESTINIAN  youths 
stoned  Israeli  and  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organi- 
sation (PLO)  forces  near  the 
West  Bank  town  of  Ramallah 


and  the  PLO  signed  their  self- 
rule  peace  accord  in  1993 
drew  angry  reactions  from 


to  Gaza,  and  the  university 
will  continue  operating.” 

But  most  Palestinians  be- 


Palestinian  leaders  and  lieve  the  main  purpose  of  the 


students. 


closure  policy  is  to  punish  the 


Sudan  to  face 
sanctions  if  it 
fails  to  give 
up  suspects 


lan  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


SUDAN,  isolated  because  of 
alleged  support  for  terror- 


“This  is  a display  of  Israeli  2 million  residents  of  the 
brutality  and  lack  of  respect  Gaza  Strip  and  the  West 


yesterday  after  hundreds  of  signed  with  the  PLO, 


for  the  peace  accord  they  Bank,  and  to  force  Yasser 


Defiant  warrior  . . . Though  most  demonstrating  Zulus  left  their  spears  at  home  yesterday,  a few  challenged  the 
goverment  ban  on  dangerous  weapons  as  they  marched  through  Johannesburg  photcjgraphjuxlbraduow 


Walleged  support  for  terror- 
ism, is  about  to  face  United 
Nations  sanctions  for  refus- 
ing to  hand  over  men  impli- 
cated in  the  attempted  assas- 
sination of  the  Egyptian 
president.  Hosm  Mubarak. 

Members  of  the  UN  Secu- 
rity Council  are  negotiating  a 
resolution,  expected  next 
week,  which  diplomats  say  is 
likely  to  involve  the  with- 
drawal of  foreign  ambassa- 
dors from  Khartoum. 

Economic  measures  against 
the  country.  Africa's  largest 
and  one  of  the  world's  poor- 
est. have  been  ruled  out 
partly  because  Egypt  would 
suffer  from  sanctions  applied 
to  Sudan. 

Gunmen,  believed  to  be 
members  of  the  fundamental- 
ist Egyptian  Jihad  group,  at- 
tacked President  Mubarak’s 
motorcade  last  June  in  the 
Ethiopian  capital.  Addis 
Ababa;  where  he  was  attend- 
ing a summit  of  the  Organisa- 
tion of  African  Unity. 

Ethiopia  accused  Sudan  of 
harbouring  and  helping  the 
would-be  assassins  and  later 
produced  evidence  — corrob- 
orated by  Western  intelli- 
gence agencies  — proving 
Khartoum's  complicity.  But 
the  material  has  not  been 
made  public. 

“People  do  need  to  be  con- 
vinced. and  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  hard  information 
available  to  the  Security 
Council.''  one  diplomat  said. 

I Sudan  denies  harbouring 
! terrorists  and  has  said  it  has 
no  evidence  that  the  three 
suspects  are  anywhere  within 
its  borders.  Western  sources 
say  intercepted  Sudanese 
comm  unications  show  this  to 
be  a lie. 

On  January  31.  UN  resolu- 
tion 1044  gave  Sudan  60  days 
to  extradite  the  three  and  stop 
support  for  “terrorism".  The 
period  expires  on  Monday. 


students  were  arrested  at  the 
territory's  most  prestigious 
university. 


Freij  ai-Khairi,  who  heads  the 


Palestinian  team  on  one  erf  Iamist  groups. 


Arafat's  self-rule  authority  to 
set  its  forces  against  the  Is- 


the  joint  committees  set  up  to 


The  students  and  other  Pal-  oversee  the  West  Bank  power- 
estinlans  were  held  in  a sharing  arrangement 


series  of  pre-dawn  raids  at 
and  around  Bir  Zeit  universi- 
ty, outside  Ramallah. 


Major-General  Gabi  Ofir, 
commander  of  the  West  Bank 
occupation  forces,  said  57 


The  Israeli  prime  minister. 
Shimon  Peres,  wants  to  show 
the  electorate  before  the  May 
29  election  that  he  will  take 
tough  measures  against  the 
Islamists.  Mr  Peres,  who  had 


France  expels  west  African  asylum  seekers  Hostage  taker 

WP  ANP.E  vaofArHflV  o v . I nf  Afrir-snc mimrlod  in  I fho  t-oloocn  rtf  rtf  tlui  AFri. 


into  university  dormitories  was  to  round  up  members  and 
and  private  apartments  in  Bir  supporters  of  the  Islamist 


_ ..  . . CRANCE  yesterday  ex-  dozens  of  Africans  rounded  in  the  release  erf  38  of  the  Afrl- . 

Israeli  paratroopers  burst  places  were  raided.  The  aim  a huge  lead  in  the  polls  until  ■ pelled  more  than  50  West  the  past  week  after  they  occu-  fans  because  their  eviction  Commandos  overpowered  one 


the  bombings,  is  now  neck  African  asylum  seekers  pied  first  a Paris  church  and  from  the  church  was  illegal,  of  Germany’s  most  notorious 


Zeit  and  other  nearby  vil-  movement  Hamas,  and  to  find 
lages.  The  raids  involved  students  from  the  Gaza  Strip, 
large  numbers  of  troops,  para-  who  are  currently 
military  police,  and  members  from  the  West  Rank 
of  the  Shin  Bet  secret  service.  Israel  sealed  Its 

In  all,  376  Palestinians  were  with  both  territoi 
picked  up.  Many  were  taken  blockaded  several  V 
initially  to  a school  play-  towns  and  villages, 
ground,  while  the  Bir  Zeit  four  Islamist  suicii 
area  was  placed  under  curfew  ings,  which  killed  62 
and  all  traffic  stopped.  Gen  Ofir  said:  “In 

The  biggest  search  and  ar-  a few  will  remain  i 


supporters  of  the  Islamist  and  neck  with  his  rightwing  rounded  up  after  occupying  a 
movement  Hamas,  and  to  find  rival,  Blnyamin  Netanyahu.  Paris  church  and  gymnasium 
students  from  the  Gaza  Strip,  • Israel's  security  services  In  protest  against  the  coun- 1 nent  residence, 
who  are  currently  banned  were  censured  yesterday  by  try’s  tough  immigration  law. 
from  the  West  Bank.  the  official  inquiry  into  the  The  group,  from  the  west 

Israel  sealed  Its  borders  assassination  of  the  late  African  state  erf  Mali,  were 
with  both  territories,  and  prime  minister  Yitzhak  flown  by  charter  to  the  Ma- 
blockaded  several  West  Bank  Rabin,  The  panel  headed  by  a lian  capital  Bamako, 
towns  and  villages,  after  the  former  supreme  court  presi-  The  expulsion  was  attacked 
four  Islamist  suicide  bomb-  dent,  Meir  Shamgar,  said  die  by  human  rights  groups,  who 
ings.  which  killed  62  people.  Shin  Bet  leadership  had  foiled  accused  the  government  of  ig- 


rounded  up  after  occupying  a then  a gymnasium  In  a pro-  But  an  appeals  court  later  criminals  yesterday,  freeing 


tions  to  be  held  under  a neu- 
tral caretaker  administration. 
writes  Arshad  Mahmud  in 
Dhaka.  It  paves  the  way  for 
the  embattled  prime  minister, 
Khaleda  Zia,  to  step  down. 


Paris  church  and  gymnasium  test  aimed  at  winning  perma-  overturned  the  ruling  and  or-  seven  relatives  he  had  threat- 


Warm  beer  penalty 


try’s  tough  immigration  law.  The  Africans  won  support 


The  group,  from  the  west  from  civil  rights  campaigners 
frican  state  of  Mali,  were  and  the  opposition  Socialists. 


dared  them  re-arrested.  The 
interior  minister,  Jean-Louis 


ened  to  kill  during  a 24-hour 
ordeal  in  the  village  of  Leien- 


Debre,  said  he  took  “total  res-  katd.  near  Koblenz. 


four  Islamist  suicide  bomb- 
ings. which  killed  62  people. 
Gen  Ofir  said:  "In  the  end. 


lian  capital  Bamako.  plans  to  tighten  immigration 

The  expulsion  was  attacked  laws,  because,  they  say,  they 
by  human  rights  groups,  who  are  already  too  tough. 


to  take  seriously  warnings  noring  the  human  suffering  ment  claimed  that  the  occupa- 


and  the  opposition  Socialists,  ponsibility”  for  the  police  Norbert  Hagner,  aged  45, 
who  oppose  government  actions  and  insisted  that  the  spent  11  years  in  jail  for  spec- 
plans  to  tighten  immigration  arrests  had  been  completely  tacular  bank  robberies  and 
laws,  because,  they  say,  they  legal  in  +v>->  imv.  — — 

are  already  too  tough.  France  has  at  least  four  mil- 

The  Gaullist-led  govern-  lion  legal  foreign  residents 


The  Gaullist-led  govern- 


kidnappings  in  the  1970s  and 
1960s.  Local  newspapers  said 
he  returned  to  take  revenge 


a few  will  remain  under  ar-  that  a Jewish  extremist  might  caused  by  the  law. 


rest  operation  since  Israel  I rest  the  Gazans  will  be  sent  ] try  to  kill  Rabin. 


The  Malians  are  among 


tions  were  publicity  stunts. 

A court  Initially  ordered 


and  up  to  a million  more  are  on  his  ex-wife,  saying  she  had 
believed  to  be  In  the  country  informed  an  him.  — Reuter. 


Gunmen  shot  dead  a South 
African  bartender  because  he 
served  them  warm  beer, 
police  said  yesterday.  A police 
spokesman  said  the  two  men's 
shots  in  a shebeen,  an  unli- 
censed bar,  in  central  Johan- 
nesburg also  injured  another 
customer.  — Reuter. 


illegally-  — Reuter. 


Kingmaker  dies 


Tappers  told  Russia  to  show 
to  get  off  line  more  looted  art 


ABOUT  100,000  French  tele- 
#%phone  lines  are  illegally 


Algerian  manhunt 

Algerian  security  forces  yes- 
terday sealed  off  the  Islamist 
stronghold  of  Medea  where 
seven  French  Trappist  monks 
were  kidnapped  by  suspected 
Muslim  militants.  There  has 


tapped  each  year  and  state  Gogh  yesterday  when  the 
agencies  may  be  behind  much  Hermitage  museum  an- 


RUSSIA  showed  oft  a I been  no  trace  of  the  monks 
drawing  by  Vincent  van 


fl  drawing  by  Vincent  van  since  they  were  seized  on 
Gogh  yesterday  when  the  Wednesday. — Reuter. 


Shin  Kanemaru,  a former 
deputy  prime  minister  and 
one  of  Japan's  most  powerful 
politicians  died  yesterday, 
aged  82.  Kanemaru.  who 
helped  put  four  prime  minis- 
ters in  office,  was  regarded  as 
die  consummate  backroom  pol- 
itician and  kingmaker. — AP. 
Obituary,  page  17 


of  the  eavesdropping,  an  offi-  notmeed  a new  exhibition 


cial  panel  said  yesterday.  of  art  seized  from  Nazi  Court  proceedings  began  yes- 
Curbs  imposed  on  wire-  Germany.  terdsy  against  Poland's  for- 

tapping  by  official  bodies  may  Van  Gogh’s  Boats  an  the  mer  military  strongman,  Woj- 

have  tempted  them  to  farm  Beach  at  Saintes-Maries  ciech  Jaruzelski,  for  the 
their  illegal  bugging  out  to  and  works  by  the  19th  cen-  kimng  of  44  demonstrators  by 
private  firms,  the  indepen-  tury  artists  Paul  Signac  security  forces  during  food 
dent  National  Commission  and  Honore  Daumier  were  protests  in  1970. —Reuter, 
for  the  Control  of  Security  In-  brought  out  of  obscurity  to  ri_^‘u  - 
terceptions  said.  publicise  the  exhibition,  VIHsOneilS  Hit 

The  commission,  created  in  which  opens  in  December-  Russian  forces  Che- 

1991  after  a series  Of  scandals.  The  van  Gogh,  Signac’s  chen  separatists  on  three 


Jaruzelski  In  dock 

Court  proceedings  began  yes- 
terday against  Poland's  for- 
mer military  strongman,  Woj- 


tercep tions  said. 

The  commission,  created  In 
1991  after  a series  of  scandals, 
said  bugging  still  went  far  be- 


Chechens  hit 

Russian  forces  attacked  Che- 
chen separatists  on  three 


Ring  cycle 

An  engagement  ring  dropped 
into  the  sea  off  Sweden  almost 
two  years  ago  was  returned  to 
its  owner  after  it  was  found  in 
a mussel  In  a catch  of  shell- 
fish. The  fisherman  traced  the 
owner  because  his  fiancee’s 
name  was  engraved  on  the 
ring.  — Reuter. 


Boats  In  a Harbour  and  fronts  yesterday,  trying  to 


yond  the  15,000  taps  legally  Daumier’s  Gare  Saint-La-  seize  control  of  territory  in 


the  breakaway  region  before 
President  Boris  Yeltsin  un- 


Tested  at  Formula  1.  Now  it's  your  turn. 


The  new  Audi  A6  is  the  first  executive  cor  with  5 valve  engine  technology  derived  from  ihe  racetrack. 
For  more  information  and  rest  drive  details  call  0345  998877. 
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authorised  each  year.  zare  will  be  among $9  draw-  the  breakaway  region  before 

"New  measures  are  ings,  including  .works  fey  President  Boris  Yeltsin  un- 
essential to  curb  illegal  wire-  Francisco  Goya  and  Paul  veils  a peace  plan  on  Sun- 

taps,  which  are  an  increasing  Cezanne,  to  make  up  the  day. Reuter. 

danger  for  the  private  lives  of  show.  Two  exhibitions  last  — ..  ' 
citizens,  the  activities  of  nu-  year  were  the  first  to  dis-  Poll  law 
merous  professions  and  even  play  Russia’s  treasures  Bangladesh's  president.  Ab- 
the  proper  functioning  of  a looted  from  Germany  at  the  dur  Rahman  Biswas,  yester- 
state  of  law.”  the  report  end  of  the  second  world  day  signed  a law  nrovidine 
said.  — Reuter.  war.  — Reuter.  for  all  fohiw. 


[car  insurance^ 
I over  £300?  £ 

Call  Admiral  now  ® 


said.  — Reuter. 


day  signed  a law  providing 
for  all  fixture  national  elec- 
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ship.  He  ■aid  the  administra 
tion  would  fight  to  renew  Chi 
na’s  Mast  Favoured  Nation 


trade  status,  against  congres- 
sional opposition. 


Is  this  a new  power 
conflict  or  a spat  in 
a long  love-hate 
relationship? 


But  Mr  Lord  and  coDeagues 
are  the  target  of  fierce  conser- 
vative, criticism  of  US  “cra- 
ven diplomacy*'.  The  critics’ 
check-list  Includes  the  sus- 
pected (though  not  proven) 
sale  of  Chinese  components  to 
help.  Pakistan  make  nuclear 
weapons  and  Iran  make  poi- 
son gas;  human  rights  viola- 
tions: and  “intellectual 
piracy”. 

In  China  tha  argument  is 
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For  the  ordinary  Japanese 
people,  Kanemaru  came  to 
epitomise  the  prabbyworid  of 
moneypolitics,  especially  when 

investigators  in  19M  discovered 
gold  bars  under  his  bed. 


Obituary  page  10 


to  take  a hard  itne  Disillu- 


sionment with  market  eco- 


nomics also  strengthens  the 
Communist  Party’s  old  guard. 

But  it  Is  not  only  party  con- 
servatives who  believe  China 


has  yet  to  take  its  rightful 
place  In  the  world.  Beijing  is 
bound  to  become  more  asser- 


tive in  east  Asia  — though 
this  need  not  mean  territorial 


lonism. 


US  also  defines  its 


global  fixture  with  explicit  ref- 
erence to  Asia.  The  regional 
picture  is  complicated  by 
Japan  and  Russia,  with  Korea 
— perhaps  even  Indonesia  — 
coming  up  from  behind. 

None  of  this  will  be  easy  to 
handle.  But  if  the  images  of 
Chinese  dragons  — or  US  de- 
mons — are  foolishly  revived, 
it  could  become  impossible. 
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Slipping  veil. . . America’s  First  Lady  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  and  daughter  Chelsea  enter  the  Blue  Mosque  in  Istanbul 
yesterday  at  the  end  of  a three-day  goodwill  visit  to  Turkey.  Mrs  Clinton  is  to  fly  onto  Greece  photograph:  doug  mills 
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Give  arid  take  in  the  EU 

Compromise  is  not  a bad  word:  it’s  the  answer 


THERE  was  a time  when  the  1996 
European  Union  inter-governmental 
conference  — the  so-called  Maastricht  2 
which  formally  opens  in  Turin  this 
morning  — was  seen  as  one  of  the 
epochal  events  in  the  remaking  of  mod- 
em Europe.  Even  in  Britain,  where 
grand  European  designs  are  widely 
treated  with  an  often  healthy  scepti- 
cism, it  is  not  long  since  the  IGC  was 
generally  perceived  as  a political  cli- 
max which  would  decisively  shape  the 
general  election  contest  Now  that  the 
year  of  deliberations  is  actually  begin- 
ning. the  importance  of  the  IGC  has 
diminished.  Its  range  and  resonance 
have  narrowed.  Other  European  de- 
bates not  covered  in  the  IGC  — mone- 
tary union,  agriculture  reform  and  EU 
enlargement  — have  necessarily  set  it 
in  a broader  context  of  institutional 
evolution.  The  beef  crisis  has  come  as 
an  explosive  reminder  that  unforeseen 
events  will  shape  the  new  Europe  at 
least  as  powerfully  as  honed  bureau- 
cratic plans-  To  the  Conservative  Party, 
gathering  in  conference  this  weekend 
in  Harrogate,  the  IGC  must  seem  a 
lower  order  of  problem  fight  now. 

Nevertheless,  the  IGC  is  still  hugely 
important  and  no  amount  of  contextua- 
lising should  be  allowed  to  deflect  from 
what  is  at  stake.  It  must  take  decisions 
about  a range  of  European,  issues  — 
common  foreign  and  security  policy, 
common  justice  and  home  affairs  pol- 
icy, EU  institutional  reform  and  ac- 
countability — which  are  not  only  im- 
portant in  themselves,  but  which  will 
inevitably  impact  upon  domestic  and 
international  politics  for  years  to  come. 
The  IGC  will  have  to  decide  about  big 
questions,  like  the  structure  of  western  , 
European  defence  in  the  face  of  mili- 
tary challenges  to  Europe  in  general 
and  member  states  individually.  But  it 
will  also  take  decisions  about  smaller 
matters  — like  the  adoption  of  a uni- 
form proportional  representation  sys- 


I tern  for  European  Parliament  elections, 
whose  outcome  will  have  powerful  mo- 
mentum for  the  British  domestic  debate 
| about  electoral  reform  generally. 

The  principal  problem  for  this  IGC, 
and  perhaps  for  all  European  Union 
negotations  always,  is  to  find  a work- 
able and  popular  EU-wide  compromise 
between  necessary  European  coopera- 
tion and  necessary  national  decision- 
making. The  weakness  of  Maastricht 
was  that  the  EU  over-reached  itself  and 
lost  popular  legitimacy  in  the  net  con- 
tributor states  (which  are  generally, 
like  Britain,  the  richest,  most  powerful 
and  most  heavily  populated).  This  IGC 
must  redress  that  balance,  which  is  one 
reason  why  the  size  of  the  Commission 
must  be  restricted  and  the  rights  of  the 
large  nations  protected  in  other  ways. 
Even  so,  Europe  has  to  be  a compro- 
mise. Compromise  has  become  a dirty 
I word  in  some  parts  of  the  debate.  It  is 
seen  by  integrationists  as  a sell-out  to 
national  rivalry  and  by  nationalists  as 
a capitulation  to  creeping  federalism. 
But  compromise  should  always  be  at 
the  heart,  of  the  process.  The  European 
Union  is  itself  a gigantic  deal. 
Countries  give  to  it  in  order  to  take 
from  it  They  win  some  and  lose  some 
on  individual  issues.  In  that  sense  the. 
union  is  always  in  conflict  with  mem- 
ber states  and  they  with  it,  and  it  is 
right  to  recognise  this  feet  more  openly, 
which  is  one  of  the  strengths  of  the 
British  debate.  But  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  powers  of  the  strengthened 
union  must  be  subject  to  legal  scrutiny, 
parliamentary  accountability  and  popu- 
lar consent,  something  which  our  gov- 
ernment has  persistently  failed  both  to 
acknowledge  and  foster.  The  European 
Union  will  always  be  a compromise  and 
rightly  so.  But  any  approach  which 
pretends  that  European  cooperation  is 
optional  is  as  dishonest  as  one  which 
claims  the  same  about  national 
sovereignty. 


A child’s  rights  are  paramount 

Yesterday’s  bill  is  not  as  bad  as  expected:  intentionally  so 


OUR  correspondence  columns  have 
been  filled  with  angry  letters.  They 
were  provoked  by  a report  of  a new  tilt 
in  adoption  procedures  under  which 
single  mothers-to-be  would  be  encour- 
aged to  hand  over  their  babies  for 
adoption.  Indeed  the  health  minister 
told  our  political  correspondent  that 
the  aim  of  the  new  adoption  bill  would 
be  “to  promote  adoption  as  an  accept- 
able and  valid  alternative  to  abortion  or 
the  burden  of  bringing  up  an  unwanted 
child."  Hence  the  anger.  A government 
which  rejects  state  interference  on  eco- 
nomic issues  was  apparently  intent  on 
interfering  in  social  affairs,  perhaps 
even  turning  the  clock  back  to  a time 
when  unmarried  mothers  handed  over 
their  children  to  adoption  agencies  to 
hush  up  family  shame  and  stigma.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  unearth  a motive: 
unmarried  mothers  cost  the  state  £9 
billion  in  social  security.  What  better 
wheeze  than  to  transfer  this  cost  to 
childless  middle-income  couples  des- 
perate to  adopt  and  more  than  ready  to 
bear  the  full  cost  of  children. 

Yesterday,  the  draft  bill  simplifying 
current  procedures  was  released.  It  is 
not  nearly  as  neanderthal  as  specula- 
tion suggested.  Indeed,  the  suspicion 
remains  that  ministers  may  have  inten- 
tionally given  their  proposals  a pre- 
publication political  spin  to  appease 
their  right  wing.  True  it  comes  with 
guidance  which  suggests  there  should 
be  no  iron  rules  on  age,  race,  or  inter- 
country adoptions.  But  all  of  this  makes 
sense.  Barring  people  over  38  from 


adopting  — as  some  agencies  have  done 

— is  absurd.  Family  life  starts  much 
later  for  many  couples  today.  It  brings 
benefits  too:  parents  who  are  more 
established  in  their  jobs  and  more  expe- 
rienced. The  guidance  rightly  notes  the 
benefits  of  placing  a child  with  a family 
of  the  same  race;  religion  and  culture 
but  this  is  not  always  possible.  Only  the 
ideologically  blind  would  insist  on  chil- 
dren being  kept  in  "care”  rather  than 
being  adopted  by  a family  erf  mixed  or 
different  ethnic  origin.  Such  iron  rules 
needed  to  be  abolished.  Buried  within 
the  guidelines,  there  is  even  recogni- 
tion that  some  children’s  needs  may  be 
best  met  by  a single  adoptive  parent  — 
when,  for  example,  the  person  has  been 
a successful  longterm  foster  carer  or 
has  special  skills. . 

Adoption  is  in  need  of  an  overhaul 
Adopted  children  still  fece  too  many 
difficulties  as  adults  in  discovering 
their  family  background  as  our  readers 
have  starkly  set  out  in  this  month’s 
letter  columns.  Inter-country  adoptions 
need  to  be  handled  with  care  but  are  not 
barred  by  either  the  UN  or  European 
conventions  on  children.  Childless  cou- 
ples deserve  sympathy  but  the  principle 
established  by  the  1975  Children  Act  — 
the  child's  interests  remain  paramount 

— needs  reasserting.  Children  are  not 
chattels.  With  more  support,  some  poor 
families  would  not  need  to  lose  their 
children.  But  there  are  other  children, 
lost  in  care,  where  adoption  would  give 
them  stability,  love  and  a chance  to 
develop  their  foil  potential. 


A fusion  of  rights  and  ecology 

Brazil’s  Indians  must  have  protection  for  their  homelands  . 


THE  BESIEGED  Indians  of  Brazil  have 
to  rely  for  justice  on  the  Ministry  of 
Justice.  That  may  be  a mistake  since  its 
, Minister  has  just  pushed  through  a 
‘ decree  which  will  make  it  much  harder 
to  defend  their  lands  from  rapacious 
loggers,  ranchers  and  mining 
corporations. 

Minister  Nelson  Jobim  arrives  today  : 
in  London  eager  to  convince  aid  agency  1 
and  NGO  critics  that  presidential  de- 1 
cree  No.  1775  will  protect  the  indjge- 1 
nous  zones  occupying  11  per  cent  of 
Brazil.  The  decree  allows  any  inter- 
ested party  to  challenge  the  boundaries 
of  several  hundred  zones  not  yet  for- 
mally registered.  Mr  Jobim  says  that  if 
these  were  registered  without  this 
power  being  available,  then  vested,  in- 
terests could  claim  that  their  constitu- 
tional right  had  been  violated.  By  coin- 
cidence Mr  Jobim,  before  becoming 
minister,  prepared  a legal  brief  using 
this  same  argument  on  behalf  of  a state 


government.  The  supreme  court 
rejected  his  case:  he  would  win  now. 

A quarter  of  a million  Brazilian  Indi- 
ans. scattered  into  some  180  different 
groups  with  almost  as  many  languages, 
are  already  hanging  on  desperately. 
The  constitutional  argument  is 
specious:  their  right  to  occupy  the  tra- 
ditional lands  takes  precedence  in  the 
constitution  over  all  other  rights.  What 
is  needed  is  speedy  registration  and 
proper  protection  against  illegal  en- 
croachment The  Indians  preserve  not 
only  their  own  heritage  but  a vital  eco- 
system which  is  a precious  but  dimin- 
ishing global  resource.  The  EU  and 
World  Bank  — and  donor  governments 
including  Britain  — agreed  at  the  Rio 
Earth  Summit  to  fund  a new  pro- 
gramme for  Indian  land  protection.  Ox- 
Cam  and  other  agencies  are  urging  them 
to  accept  that  this  new  decree  makes 
nonsense  of  the  Rto  commitment  — and 
to  tell  the  minister. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Between  baby  and  minister 


SOCIAL  workers  practis- 
ing in  the  field  of  child 
care  and  adoption  have 
been  looking  forward  to  the 
publication  of  the  draft  Adop- 
tion BUI.  After  a lengthy 
review  following  the  1989 
Children  Act,  legislation  to 
bring  adoption  law  in  line 
with  other  childcare  provision 
is  long  overdue. 

I am  therefore  puzzled  that 
John  Bowls  has  chosen  to 
launch  an  attack  on  the  “politi- 
cal correctness”  of  social  work- 
ers who,  it  could  be  inferred, 
may  riiBCfunragp  .<rtngie  mothers 
from  considering  adoption 
thereby  reducing  the  numbers 
of  babies  who  are  adopted 
(Adoption  law  airwg  at  single 
mothers,  March  25).  He  says 
there  will  be  a “crackdown”  on 
any  discrimination  against 
adopters  on  the  grounds  of  age, 
education  and  race. 

This  apparent  new  empha- 
sis on  adoption  as  a service  for 
adults,  rather  than  for  child- 
ren, is  farming.  All  Of  US 
working  in  the  area  of  adop- 
tion understand  only  too  well 
the  painful  choices  many  have 
to  make  — we  must  never 
return  to  the  days  when  they 
felt  compelled  by  social  stigma 
and  poverty  to  relinquish 
their  new-born  babies.  The 
aftermath  of  such  decisions  is 
now  well  known  to  us;  we  see 
birth  mothers  who  after  many 
years  still  relive  the  pain  of 
separation  and  we  meet  adult 
adoptees  struggling  with  the 
conflict  between  a wish  to  be 
loyal  to  their  adoptive  parents 
and  the  need  to  understand 
their  genealogical  roots. 

Adoption  workers  now  de- 
vote much  time  to  finding  per- 


manent families  for  children 
who  are  unable  to  return  to 
their  birth  families,  perhaps 
following  a history  of  abuse 
and  rejection.  Such  children 
make  considerable  demands 
on  their  new  families  and  the 
assessment  of  adoptive 
parents  is  a stalled  and  com- 
plex task.  If  tins  is  expert 
eneed  by  some  as  discrimina- 
tory we  are  sorry,  but  we  must 
use  our  knowledge  of  “what 
works”  to  do  our  best  to  pro- 
tect these  vulnerable  children 
from  farther  disruption. 
Felicity  Collier. 

Director.  British  Agencies 
for  Adoption  and  Fostering, 
200  Union  Street, 

London  SE1 OLX. 

ONE  of  the  major  issues 
facing  prospective  adop- 
tive parents  is  the  current  em- 
ployment laws.  There  are 
none  supporting  adoption. 
Parents  who  adopt  have  no 
rights  to  maternity  or  pater- 
nity leave,  paid  or  otherwise. 
And  certainly  no  rights  to 
return  to  work  after  a leave  of 
absence.  Therefore  the  only 
prospective  parents  seeking 
adoption  are  those  who  can  af- 
ford it  This  seriously  limits 
the  potential  for  successful 
adoptions.  May  T suggest  that 
the  Government’s  plans  to 
review  current  policies  in- 
clude tiie  reassessment  of  this 
blatant  discrimination. 
Marianne  Grace. 

75  Bower  Lane, 

Eaton  Bray. 

Dunstable,  Beds  LU6 1RB. 

THE  health  minister’s  pro- 
posals reinforce  the  myth 
that  single  parents  are  dys- 


functional. The  real  cause  of 
abortions  is  poverty.  To  sug- 
gest that  we  can  reduce 
abortion  by  offering  increased 
access  to  adoption  is  nonsensi- 
cal. What  should  be  offered  is 
a comprehensive  system  of 
benefits  to  single  parents. 
Name  and  address  supplied. 

I FIND  Ann  Furedi's  cavalier 
dismissal  of  adoption  as  an 
alternative  to  abortion  (Let- 
ters, March  27)  at  best  ques- 
tionable and  at  worst  offen- 
sive. The  adaption  choice  is 
not  “ludicrous”;  it  is  a non- 
violent option  which  frees 
women  from  a lifetime  of  un- 
wanted parenthood  or  the  risk 
of  post-abortion  trauma  and 
safeguards  the  right  of  the 
child  to  a natural  lifespan.  So- 
called  "illegitimacy"  used  to 
carry  a stigma;  now  it  seems 
that  people  who  have  been 
adopted  are  to  be  seen  as 
missed  abortions. 

1 was  adopted  as  a baby  in 
1949.  I also  experienced  an 
“unwanted"  pregnancy  hi  the 
1970s  and  gave  the  baby  for 
adoption.  I did  not  have  to  sus- 
pend my  own  self-interest  dur- 
ing pregnancy;  I continued  my 
lifestyle  in  much  the  same 
way  as  before.  1 did  not  con- 
sider myself  to  be  a mere 
“walking  womb"  either. 

At  one  ante-natal  visit  I 
heard  the  baby's  heartbeat 
and  I was  aware  in  a very  im- 
mediate sense  of  someone 
mysterious  and  hidden  to  me. 
pursuing  a separate  life  inside 
my  body.  He  had.  and  still  has. 
his  own  autonomy.  I some- 
times think  of  the  three  gen- 
erations scarcely  known  to 
each  other:  my  first  mother. 


myself  and  my  baby.  I*m 
pleased  that  we  could  con- 
tinue with  our  lives  with  min- 
imal inconvenience  to  each 
other  — with  adoptive  fam- 
ilies who  loved  and  wanted  us. 
Debby  Wakeham. 

Cobden  Street, 

Luton,  Beds  LU7. 

YOUR  correspondent  Tony 
May  (Letters,  March  25} 
highlights  the  frustration 
many  people  face  in  trying  to 
gain  access  to  papers  detailing 
their  earlier  lives.  This  is 
shared  by  social  workers  and 
counsellors  in  post-adoption 
services.  Unlike  the  Greater 
London  Record  Office,  one 
body  in  this  region  allows  our 
clients  not  only  to  inspect  but 
to  keep  original  papers  over  40 
years  old.  It  fulfils  its  own  ar- 
chiving responsibilities  by 
retaining  photocopies.  The 
satisfaction  experienced  by 
these  clients  has  to  be  seen  to 
be  understood:  what  words 
can  describe  the  emotion  ex- 
perienced by  a 60-year-old 
woman  on  befog  given  a paper 
her  own.  unknown,  mother 
signed  so  long  ago? 

Those  of  us  privileged  to 
witness  the  benefits  cf  such  a 
positive  policy  can  only  im- 
plore retentive  authorities  to 
develop  a mare  humane  ap- 
proach. Workers  in  this  area 
trust  the  forthcoming  Adop- 
tion Bill  will  require  all  re- 
cord holders  to  implement 
open-access  policies. 
p»m  BodgMns. 

Service  Co-ordinator, 

West  Midlands  Post- 
Adoption  Service, 

92  Newcombe  Road. 
Birmingham  B21 8DD. 


Points  of  order 

THE  decision  of  the  “New” 
Labour  Party  to  ballot  all 
members  on  the  election 
manifesto  is  an  interesting 
one  (Blair  plans  policy  ballot, 
March  2 8).  No  doubt  this 
democratic’'  principle  will 
continue  to  apply  when 
“New”  Labour  is  In  govern- 
ment and  all  party  members 
will  be  similarly  balloted  be- 
fore manifesto  commitments 
are  ditched  or  modified. 

Lord  Stoddart  of  Swindon. 
House  of  Lords, 

London  SW1A  QAA. 

[N  what  is  hopefully  the  final 
I postscript  to  the  discussion 
surrounding  news  access  to 
BSkyB’a  coverage  of  the 
Bruno  fight,  let’s  set  the  re- 
cord straight  ITN  and  the 
BBC  did  not  “finally  accept 
[BSkyB’s]  formula”,  as  David 
Elstein  claims  to  his  letter  of 
last  weekend.  After  months  of 
insisting  that  it  would  only 
allow  access  to  news  pro- 
grammes 72  hours  after  the 
it  was  BSkyB  which  ac- 
cepted arguments  put  forward 
by  ITN  and  the  BBC  to  allow 
terrestrial  viewers  to  see  high- 
lights on  the  same  day  as  the 
fight 

Nigel  Dacre. 

Editor.  ITN  News  on  ITV. 

200  Gray's  Inn  Road, 

London  WC1X  8XZ. 

*T"HE  benefits  of  deregulation 
I mean  that  this  week  I could 
not  buy  a rail  ticket  for  my 
daughter  from  Maidstone  to 
Taunton  via  Leeds;  have  been 
asked  to  pay  £150  for  a water 
meter  in  order  to  sprinkle  my 
own  lawn;  have  sat  behind 
three  nearly  empty  double- 
decker  busses  spewing  foul 
black  Aimes  in  a traffic- 
choked  town  centra.  Can  any- 
one beat  this  record? 

Richard  Finn. 

502  Loose  Road, 

Maidstone,  Kent  MEj.5  9UF. 

IF  the  issue  is  "restoring  pub- 
lic confidence”  to  beef  rather 
than  the  assurance  cf  public 
health,  why  does  the  Govern- 
ment not  adopt  the  method  it 
found  so  usefol  in  the  case  of 
Windscale?  Rename  beef. 

D J Elliott 
22  Talbot  Street, 

Southport  PR81HP. 


Heat  of  animal  passions 


IT  is  quite  mad  for  the  Char- 
ity Commissioners  to  rule 
that  the  RSPCA  can  campaign 
ou  behalf  of  animal  welfare 
but  must  not  object  to  the 
practices  which  destroy  that 
welfare  (Letters,  March  28). 
Animal  charities  exist  be- 
cause many  people  are  deter- 
mined to  reverse  the  process 
by  which  our  society  hag 
drifted  into  treating  animals 


abominably.  Reversing  that 
process  will  of  course  incon- 
venience those  who  make 
money  out  of  current  arrange- 
ments. So  it  will  indeed  inter- 
fere with  some  human  inter- 
ests. Where,  however,  more 
serious  dietary  or  medical  in- 
terests are  involved,  these 
charities  take  it  that  we  have 
to  work  to  improve  conditions 
— which  is  just  what  the 
RSPCA  has  always  done. 

“Welfare”  in  fact  would  nat- 
urally include  filings  like  see- 
ing to  it  that,  if  calves  are 
slaughtered,  they  are  slaugh- 
tered near  home  instead  of 
being  transported  across 
Europe  for  50  hours  without 
food  or  rest  But  that  (we 
learn)  is  exactly  one  of  the 
campaigns  which  fee  Com- 
missioners object  to.  Another 
is  the  RSPCA's  attack  on  the 
British-financed  use  of  chim- 
panzees for  experimentation 
in  Holland.  The  simplest  ob- 
jection to  this  practice  is  that 
It  takes  chimpanzees  from  the 
wild,  tiius  promoting  wasteful 
hunting  which  brings  their 
fragile  and  fragmented  popu- 
lations even  closer  to  extinc- 
tion. It  is  obscure  how  the  con- 
cept of  welfare  as  a mere 
softening  of  existing  practice 
could  be  introduced  into  this 
industry,  or  into  hunting. 

The  upshot  of  the  Commis- 
sioners’ ruling  can  only  be 


that  the  RSPCA  will  collapse 
and  be  replaced  by  others 
which  are  willing  to  do  what 
their  supporters  want  The  no- 
tion only  human  needs 
would  ever  he  considered  sim- 
ply has  no  firm  standing  in 
contemporary  morality.  It  ex- 
presses a quite  unreal,  arbi- 
trary attempt  to  detach  our 
species  from  fee  biosphere 
that  it  belongs  to. 

Mary  Midgley. 
la  Collingwood  Terrace, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  NE2  2JP. 

THE  Charity  Commission- 
ers' ruling  was  overdue. 
The  RSPCA  has  long  waged  a 
campaign  against  my  indus- 
try. the  circus.  It  apposes  the 
use  of  trained  animate  to  cir- 
cuses and  has  invested  much 
money  in  media  campaigns 
and  anti-circus  literature  in 
preference  to  making  any  con- 
structive attempt  to  promote 
better  welfare  for  the  animate 
This  is  despite  overtures  from 
us  to  foster  working 

relationships. 

David  Hibling. 

College  Place, 

Kemptown,  Brighton, 

Sussex  BN2. 

THE  is  only  the  most  recent 
I of  a number  of  highly 
selective  interpretations  of 
charily  law,  brought  about  by 
fee  Commissioners  giving  in 
to  pressure  from  wealthy  lob- 
bying organisations  such  as 
the  Countryside  Movement 
and  fee  International  Free- 
dom Foundation.  Charities 
must  remain  free  to  challenge 
fee  causes  of  suffering,  not 
simply  pick  up  the  pieces  after 
the  damage  is  dong. 

David  Norman. 

24c  Forburg  Road, 

London  Nis  6HS. 


Truth  vaccine 

YOUR  article  (Nerve  study 
boosts  Gulf  illness  fight, 
March  27)  incorrectly  attri- 
butes to  me  the  observation 
that  chemical  nerve  agents 
“could  have  reacted  with  fee 
polio  vaccine  to  damage  the 
immune  system”.  This  com- 
ment was  misinterpreted;  my 
position  is  that  this  absence 
of  antibodies  to  the  polio  vac- 
cine is  suggestive  of  sn  im- 
mune-system irregularity, 
rather  than  some  direct 
action  of  the  vaccine  itself 
This  test  for  polio  antibodies 
was  conducted  to  determine  if 
the  veterans’  immune  sys- 
tems were  functioning  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  gen- 
eral public — they  are  not 
James  J Tuite  HL 
Director,  Gulf  War 
Research  Foundation. 

3014  Dent  Place.  NW  #4E. 
Washington,  DC  20007. 


A Country  Diary 


Beef  on  the 
menu  in  Turin 

TODAY  is  a vital  day  for 
Europe’s  reputation  in 
Britain.  Ironically.  Britain's 
beef  crisis  makes  the  opening 
of  the  long-awaited  EU  inter- 
governmental conference 
more  important,  not  less.  In- 
stead of  the  event  being  the 
feared  public  turn-off,  it  sud- 
denly affects  the  most  basic  in- 
gredients of  everyday  life  — 
the  food  on  our  plates  and  the 
fortunes  of  our  fanners. 

The  choice  for  Jacques 
Santer  and  4he  other  14 
countries  is  whether  to  be 
technical  and  bureaucratic  (to 
concentrate  on  qualified  ma- 
jority voting  and  foreign  pol- 
icy) or  whether  to  be  realistic 
and  practical,  and  recognise 
that  — for  most  Britons  — the 
Turin  Summit  Is  in  effect  sim- 
ply about  cows  and  compensa- 
tion However,  this  provides  a 
golden  opportunity  to  reach 
oat  to  the  British  people. 

If  the  Commission  and  our 
partners  can  make  this  con- 
cession to  the  fevered  nature 
of  public  debate,  they  will 
have  the  power  to  do  more  far 
ti»  EITs  reputation  in  Britain 
than  any  number  of  fine 
words  cm  institutional  reform 
or  enlargement 
If  our  partners  want  Britain 
and  the  British  on  board  for 
tbe  next  two  years  of  hard  bar- 
gaining, they  should  take 
actions  that  clearly  signal  to 
the  people  — never  mind  fee 
politicians  — that  they  are 
wanted  and  valued  in  Europe. 
A firm  statement  on  compen- 
sation. a new  EU-resourced 
initiative  to  investigate  beef 
safety  and  a pledge  by  Mr 
Santer  to  visit  British  farmers 
within  the  month  would  prob- 
ably do  the  trick. 

Meanwhile  John  Major 
should  realise  that  taking  a 
more  understanding  and  co- 
operative line  with  his  fellow 
heads  of  government  — - on 
bed1  and  beyond  — is  likely  to 
reap  more  dividends  for  Brit- 
ain In  the  long  run  than  petty 
recriminations.  Given  the 
ED’S  well-founded  alarm,  fee 
Prime  Minister’s  anger  can 
only  be  synthetic  — directed 
not  at  solving  the  actual  prob- 
lem but  offered  as  a sacrifice 
to  the  family  gods  of  national- 
ism on  his  back-benches. 

Santer  and  Major  should 
think  carefully  today  before 
dismissing  the  beef  scare  as 
an  irrelevance  to  tbe  serious 
business  of  Turin.  After  all. 
making  the  EU  relevant  to  its 
citizens  is  supposed  to  be  a 
key  aim  at  the  IGC  — and  its 
citizens  are  for  once  watching. 
Giles  Radtee  MP. 

Chairman. 

European  Movement 
52  Horseferry  Road, 

London  SW1P  2AF. 


THE  LAKE  DISTRICT:  Blown 
off  Whiteside  by  a furious 
easterly  gale  that  swept 
through  fee  funnel  of  Gasgale 
Gill  with  fee  roar  of  a jet 
fighter  we  crept  back  down 
the  side  of  tbe  crags  to  seek 
more  sheltered  delights  in  tbe 
valley.  Clutching  at  the  rooks 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  in  fee 
very  teeth  of  the  gale,  it  had 
been  difficult  to  keep  our  feet, 
let  alone  make  progress,  and 
our  projected  walk  along  the 
ridges  would  have  to  be  left  to 
another  day.  A pity,  since  fee 
snow  on  Grasmoor  on  fee 
other  side  of  fee  gill  looked 
especially  inviting.  Down  in 
fee  leafy  shade  of  Lanfe waite 
Wood  tbe  contrast  with  the 
fury  on  the  heights  could 
hardly  have  been  more 
marked.  Here  was  a gentle 
walk  along  a carpet  of  pine 
needles — not  even  a rustle  in 

the  towering  trees  but  once,  a 
splash  of  colour  as  a red 
squirrel  crept  along  a branch 
and,  later,  a couple  of  rabbits 
hurrying  across  the  track 
ahead.  We  came  baric  by  the 
Crummock  Water  shore,  the 
waves  now  dashing  as  an 
angry  wash  on  the  beach,  and 
drove  towards  the  bead  of  fee 


dale  for  the  wonderful 
cumnavigation  of  Bu 
mere.  Here,  surely,  is  o 
the  best  of  the  short, 
walks  of  Lakeland  — qui 
changing  views  of  some  < 
district's  finest  fells,  tow 
up  on  all  sides,  stretch 
woodland  alive  wife 
song,  waterfalls  spas 
down  from  the  crags,  a b? 
ful  path  so  close  to  the  ; 
and  even  on  this  day  — 
tered  from  the  gale  or 
heights  - the  lake  its 
mirror  of  all  the  co 
around  it  There  was  jus 
change  (bom  many  pre' 
rounds:  the  roof  of  the 
tunnel  through  which  go 
tions  erf  walkers  have  p; 
was  said  to  be  unsafe  a 
new  fellside  path  had 
provided.  Butterrnere  i 
ways  heart-stirringly  bt 
ful:  indeed,  it  is  said 
owner  of  fee  big  house 
the  fennel  so  that  his  cor 
plation  or  the  perfect 
from  his  windows  woife 
be  disturbed  by  the  sig 
fee  lower  classes  pa> 
along  his  lakeshore  meat 
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IN  the  Daily  Mail  comes 
thrilling  news  of  Mandy 
Mandelson.  The  paper 
reports  that,  on  Tuesday,  the 
Hartlepool  member  was  in- 
volved in  s fracas  at  the  Al- 
meida Theatre  in  Islington. 
Gosh.  On  a trip  to  flog  his 

splendid  book  to  the  faith- 
ful, Mandy  was  ambushed 
by  Old  Labour  beasties  pro- 
testing about  immigration 
policy.  Unpleasantness  en- 
sued. Mandy  grabbed  a ban- 
ner before  engaging  in  some 
reciprocal  shoving.  Hie 
Mail’s  pictures  show  him  as 
a hero — and  yet,  I learn  of 
frantic  efforts  to  suppress 
them.  Can  this  be  true?  Ac- 
cording to  photographer 
Paul  Mattson,  Mandy  aide 
Benjamin  Wegg-Prosser 
bombarded  him  with  ever 
more  hysterical  phone  calls, 
demanding  he  not  sen  them. 
Firmly  in  the'Wodebonsian 
wing  of  New  Labour  (“I  say 
Jeeves,  after  hutch  at  the 
Drones  Til  be  toodting  down 
to  to  Millbank  Tower  to 
work  on  Squeegee  Straw's 
TV  delivery”),  Mr  Wegg- 
Prosser  saved  news  of  a de- 
mand from  Mandy  himself 
until  his  final  call  at  1 1pm. 
That,  at  least,  is  Mr  Matt- 
sou’s  story.  However,  given* 
the  near-religious  intensity 
of  Mandy’s  belief  in  press 
freedom,  I find  it  very  hard 
to  believe. 


AN  enchanting  dia- 
logue brightens  the 
London  Library’s 
suggestions  book.  Could  the 
library  acquire  “Jean  Luc 
Hennig’s  magisterial  his- 
tory of  the  bottom.  Rear 
View",  writes  a Mr  Jeremy 
Paxman.  A terse  reply  has 
now  appeared  from  the  li- 
brarian: “Already  possess; 
see  science/anatomy”. 


THERE  are  worrying 
signs  that  the  Cypriot 
wine-waiter  and  occa- 
sional gossip- writer  Taki- 
George  may  be  developing 
irony.  In  his  latest  High  Ball 
cocktail  column  in  the  Spec- 
tator, he  first  describes  how 
be  tried  to  goose  Edward 
Heath  while  serving  the  old 
boy  a Screwdriver  at  a Ma- 
dame Tussauds  party,  and 
then  recalls  that  he  used  to 
work  In  America  for  a cer- 
tain Steve  Smith.  A relative 
of  the  Keunedys.  Mr  Smith 
“was  unbeknownst  to  me  a 
very  heavy  cocaine  user," 
writes  the  domestic.  Unbe- 
knownst   to  a man  who 

spent  months  inside  for 
bringing  cocaine  into  Her 
Britt  anic  Majesty’s  inno- 
cent realm?  T-G  would  do 
well  to  remember  the  old 
journalistic  saw  (the  one 
dearest  to  the  Diary's  heart) 
that  teaches:  “Irony  does  not 
work  in  newspapers." 


EVEN  worse  than 

irony,  though,  is  puer- 
ility. Piers  French 
writes  from  Cardiff  enclos- 
ing a map  of  Oregon,  and 
pointingout  that  there,  be- 
tween Beaverton  to  the 
north  and  Clackamas  to  the 
south,  lies  the  charming 
town  of  Wankers  Corner. 
This  follows  the  recent  item 
about  the  low-calorie  Ameri- 
can lager  Wanker  Lite, 
which  its  brewer  expects  to 
make  money  hand  over  fist. 


ONE  of  South  Ameri- 
ca's most  talented  vil- 
lains is  behind  bars. 
One  night  last  week.  Edilber 
Guimalres  broke  into  a fac- 
tory in  Belo  Horizonte.  280 
miles  north  of  Rio.  He 
stopped  briefly  to  sniff  the 
glue  he  was  pin  riling,  and  in 
doing  so  dislodged  two  cans. 
They  fell  to  the  floor  and 
spilled  their  contents.  When 
the  police  turned  up  the 
next  day.  they  found  Mr  Gui- 
maires  asleep  and  glued  to 
the  floor. 


THREE  months  ago,  in 
the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  commer- 
cial prescience  since  Decca 
and  the  Beatles.  Cornish 
publican  Ken  Gibson  de- 
cided on  “The  Mad  Cow 
Steak  Honse”  as  his  new  res- 
taurant’s name.  Reporting 

that  it  is  now  too  late  to 

change,  because  the  signs 
and  menus  have  been  fin- 
ished, Mr  Gibson  is  showing 
the  Dunkirk  spirit  the  Diary 
so  admires.  “I  don’t  believe 
anyone  has  stated  that 
prime  cooked  steak  is  dan- 
gerous," he  says.  Those 
wishing  to  reward  his  defi- 
ance will  find  the  Mad  Cow 
Steak  Honse  in  Falmouth's 
Cutty  Sark  pub.  


Meanwhile,  the 
French  have  been 
stamping  the  initials 
VF  for  Viande  Franpaise  on 
their  beef-  How  comforting 
for  consumers.  How  much 
more  comforting,  however, 
were  VF  not  also  the  recog- 
nised abbreviation  for 
“vachefolle”.  the  French  for 
“mad  cow”? 


The  view  over  the 
last  ridge 


Commentary 


Peter 

Preston 


PEACE  does  not  just 
break  out  any  longer. 
Peace  these  days  ar- 
rives at  the  end  of  a 
process.  The  peace  and  the 
process,  forever  conjoined 
like  prunes  and  custard.  I 
have  been  in  Jerusalem  this 
week,  knee-deep  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  Middle  East  recon- 
ciliation. But  I kept  thinking 
about  Northern  Ireland. 

The  immediate  echoes 
come  thickly.  Mounds  of 
heaving  history,  a mountain 
of  memory  reeking  far  be- 
yond any  rational  sell-by 
date.  Israeli  politicians,  like 
the  politicians  of  Ulster, 
rarely  talk  simply  about  the 
future.  They  begin  with  the 
past  and  many  of  them 
remain  locked  there. 

Beyond  that,  of  course,  lies 
the  wonder  of  religion.  Let’s 
tiptoe  by  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  trying  to  find  a few 
more  nourishing  parallels. 


IN  THE  Russian  presi- 
dential elections  sched- 
uled for  June,  current 
opinion  polls  suggest 
that  the  choice  will  be 
mainly  between  two  candi- 
dates the  current  incum- 
bent Boris  Yeltsin,  who  will 

combine  anti-Commuuist 
rhetoric  with  some  conces- 
sions to  the  policies  advo- 
cated by  the  Communists;  and 
the  Communist  leader.  Gen- 
nady Zyuganov.  The  latter  op- 
posed the  liberalising  and  de- 
mocratising measures  of 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  as  vigor- 
ously as  he  has  attacked  the 
way  in  which  the  economy 
has  been  partly  marketlsed 
and  privatised  under  Yeltsin. 

It  is  not  an  attractive 
choice,  and  though  there  is 
some  misplaced  nostalgia  in 
Russia  for  pre-perestroika 
Communism,  for  most  elec- 
tors it  will  be  a question  of 
whether  their  dislike  of  Yelt- 
sin and  worries  about  the 
condition  of  contemporary 
Russia  are  greater  than  their 
fear  of  the  Communists  and 
their  memory  that  it  was  the 
beirs  of  Lenin  who  marched 
them  for  70  years  on  a road  to 
nowhere.  It  is  still  possible  to 
contend  that  the  election  of 
Yeltsin  is  the  lesser  evfl.  al- 
though that  argument  was 


Did  you  know  that  the  Israeli 
army  intelligence  estimates  of 
the  South  Lebanon  strength 
of  Hizboliah  are  uncannily 

the  same  as  MIS's  estimate  of 
IRA  strength?  Did  you  know 
that  Hamas  — whence  foe  bus 
bombers  come  — has  a politi- 
cal wing  and  a semi-detached 
military  wing  It  may  or  may 
not  speak  for?  (Attention, 
Sheikh  Gerry.)  When  you  lis- 
ten to  Benny  Begin,  rising  Li- 
kud star  and  son  of  his  father, 
does  foe  voice  of  lan  Paisley 
Junior  rasp  somewhere  just 
off-stage?  And  what  about  foe 
guns?  We  Brits  may  or  may 
not  talk  whilst  foe  IRA  con- 
tinues armed  and  dangerous. 
The  moving  finger  of  politics 
traces  another  wiggly  line.  Is- 
rael has  no  such  inhibitions. 
It  pens  up  the  Palestinians, 
the  good,  the  bad  and  the 
ugly,  and  lets  them  sweat  in 
the  “entity"  they  caB  home. 
Internment  seems  pallid  stuff 
by  such  standards.  The 
thought  that  a million  and 
more  Palestinians  can  be  res- 
ponsible. let  alone  equally 
responsible,  for  two  terrible 
bombs  comes  devoid  erf  logic 
mi  the  ground.  But  this  is  Is- 
rael, this  is  election  time  and 
all  this  must  be  embraced  as 
“part  of  foe  process'*. 

Here  foe  differences  grow 
starker.  After  the  Aldwych 
and  Canary  Wharf  bombs. 


weakened  when  Yeltsin  chose 
to  bomb  and  shell  foe  civilian 
population  erf  Chechenia  into 
recognition  that  they  are  part 
of  the  great  Russian  family. 
So  far  the  death  toll  from  that 
venture  is  between  30,000  and 
40,000  and  its  objective  is  no 
closer  to  being  realised. 

There  are  many  citizens  of 
the  Russian  Federation  who 
would  like  a third  option  in 
the  presidential  elections. 
And  there  is  no  shortage  of 
aspirants  — almost  BO  at  the 
last  count  Yet  the  serious 
candidates  in  addition  to  Yelt- 
sin and  Zyuganov  are  proba- 
bly not  more  than  four  — the 
ultra-nationalist,  Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky  (who  increas- 
ingly, as  over  Chechenia, 
offers  succour  to  Yeltsin);  the 
young  economist,  Grigory 

Yavlinsky,  leader  of  a centrist 
party,  Yabloko;  the  military 
man  and  relatively  moderate 
Russian  nationalist  Alexan- 
der Lebed;  and  the  first  and 
last  President  of  foe  Soviet 
Union,  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

Given  that  surveys  suggest 
quite  strong  adherence  to 
many  of  foe  values  of  social 
democracy  among  citizens  of 
Russia,  it  is,  perhaps,  surpris- 
ing that  no  politician  has 
emerged  who  can  capitalise 
on  that  potential  support  The 


with  their  destruction  and 
death,  John  Major  suddenly 
tried  harder.  The  end  of  the 
ceasefire  was  not.  in  feet,  the 
end  of  due  processing.  It  got 
the  process  timeservers  off 
their  bottoms. 

On  this  and  almost  every 
Other  count,  you'd  give  foe 
current  Middle  East  show  low 
marks  and  even  lower  expec- 
tations. It  is,  by  common  con- 
sent, as  vulnerable  as  foe  next 
suicide  explosion  in  a market 
square.  CNN,  poised  to  cover 
the  last  rites,  deploys  teams 
non-stop  whenever  and  wher- 
ever a bang  is  heard.  If  Peres, 
foe  73-year-old  who  has  never 
won  an  election  in  his  own 
right,  thought  that  peace 
would  carry  him  through  at 
last,  he  stands  cruelly  dis- 
abused. Israel’s  present  presi- 
dent, tike  his  predecessor, 
talks  openly  about  taking 
things  more  slowly,  of  not 
rushing  to  square  the  Syrian 
equation.  Both  of  them  seem 
to  dunk  that  years  can  pass 
whilst  Assad,  of  his  own  voli- 
tion, comes  to  terms  — leav- 
ing the  straggle  of  Palestinian 
self-governing  enclaves 
strewn  impotent  across  the 
West  Bank  like  foe  Transkei 
and  Ciskei  erf  old. 

Back  to  that  one  big  bomb 
some  time  in  the  next  two 
electoral  months,  a disaster 
waiting  to  happen,  waiting  to 


Communist  Party  of  the  Rus- 
sian Federation  attempts  to 
do  so.  but  as  its  leading  mem- 
bers were  among  the  most 
reactionary  of  Soviet  Commu- 
nists. its  democratic  creden- 
tials are,  to  say  the  least 
dubious. 

It  is,  at  first  glance,  strange 
that  foe  most  formidable  poli- 
tician to  have  entered  foe 
presidential  contest,  namely 
Gorbachev.  looks  so  unlikely 
to  reach  the  second  round  of 
foe  election.  For  Gorbachev 
not  only  moved  from  being  a 
' Communist  reformer  to  a con- 
scious transformer  of  the 
Soviet  system,  but  also  be- 
came, to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a social  democrat  even 
while  he  retained  the  general 
secretaryship  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party.  His  reluc- 
tance to  give  up  that  office 
was  based  on  bis  fear  that, 
with  a conservative  Commu- 
nist at  the  helm,  foe  party 
could  become  a powerful  in- 
strument in  the  struggle  to 
roll  back  the  political  free- 
doms and  democratising  mea- 
sures of  the  perestroika  era. 

Gorbachev,  it  is  now  forgot- 
ten, was  foe  most  popular 
politician  In  Russia  for  foe 
greater  part  of  his  time  in 
power.  Even  five  years  after 
he  became  Soviet  leader  he 
commanded  more  support 
than  Yeltsin,  although  their 
relative  standing  changed 
sharply  during  his  last  two 
years  in  office  and  Yeltsin 
moved  ahead  In  May  1990.  But 
the  survey  data  of  foe  All- 
Russian  Centre  for  foe  Study 
of  Public  Opinion  also  show 
that  Gorbachev’s  popularity 
never  sank  to  as  low  a point 


destroy  Labour  and  leave  foe 
non-peace  and  the  non-pro- 
cess to  a Likud  which  affects 
to  believe  that  foe  current 
freeze  can  be  held sinedie. 

It  is  a bleak  prognosis. 
When  Egypt’s  ambassador  to 
Israel  says  eloquently  (as  he 
did  at  this  week's  Interna- 
tional Press  Institute  confer- 
ence) that  foe  deal  with  Syria 
should  be  done  now,  that  all 
the  rattle  about  step-by-step  is 
a snare,  he  has  urgent  reality 
to  his  words.  If  not  political 
reality.  If  peace  is  inevitable, 
all  talk  about  process  grows 
ever  thinner  and  ever  more 
vulnerable. 

You  would  reckon,  by  con- 
trast that  Ulster  is  easy.  Two 
sober  Western  governments 
on  the  same  wavelength;  a 
long  break  from  violence 
making  its  own  case;  the 
same  beneficent  President  of 
the  USA  involved  somewhere 


Could  we  go  back 
to  another  25  years 
of  sporadic 
killing  and  grey 
endurance? 

You  bet 

over  Cloud  9.  Of  course  there 
are  problems.  But  Belfast  is  a 
kindergarten  besides  Jerusa- 
lem's raucous  comprehensive. 

Why.  then,  even  as  foe  odds 
against  Middle  East  progress 
seem  to  lengthen  by  foe  day, 
do  yon  still  feel  that  foe  Jaffa 
Gate  will  find  a durable  peace 
sooner  than  foe  Falls  Road? 
Perverse  perception  — save 
for  one  thing.  Thinking  Israe- 
lis. Hkp  thinking  Egyptians, 
Jordanians  and  Palestinians, 
know  that  there  is  no  alterna- 


during  his  time  in  foe  Krem- 
lin as  Yeltsin's  bad  reached 
by  1995.  Yeltsin,  as  leader  of 
foe  opposition,  was  a highly 
popular  figure  in  1990-91:  Yelt- 
sin, foe  chief  executive,  has 
been  a disappointment  and, 
as  a contributor  to  positive 
historic  change,  not  in  the 
same  league  as  Gorbachev. 

Why  then  does  Gorbachev 
today  start  from  a support 
base,  according  to  the  latest 
polls,  erf  less  than  1 per  cent 
(even  though  he  has  already 
gathered  the  minion  signa- 
tures needed  to  contest  the 
presidential  election)?  Part  of 
the  answer  is  that  he  has  not 
been  in  foe  political  fray  of 
Russia  during  foe  post-Soviet 
years  and  has  faded  from  the 
limelight  Yeltsin’s  animosity 
towards  him  is  such  that  Gor- 
bachev has  been  given  little 
chance  to  expound  his  views 
in  those  parts  of  foe  mass 
media  over  which  Yeltsin  has 
influence  or  control 

More  important  Gorbachev 
is  blamed  by  the  nationalists 
and  Communists  for  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Soviet 

Union.  This  has  now  become 

unpopular  in  Russia,  al- 
though it  was  be  who  tried  to 
preserve  the  Union  on  a new 
basis  — as  a genuine  rather 
than  pseudo-federation-  It 
was  after  all  the  unrecon- 
structed Communists  and  na- 
tionalists, with  their  support 
for  the  August  1991  putsch, 
and  Yeltsin  who  played  a 
greater  part  in  ensuring  that 
a smaller  and  different  Union, 
based  on  consent  rather  than 
coercion  — which  Gorbachev 
strove  to  establish  with  fads 
Union  Treaty  — would  not 


tive.  What  has  been  done  al- 
ready cannot  be  reversed.  Nor 
can  it  be  held  in  place  indefi- 
nitely, whatever  Likud  says. 
The  prospect  of  greater  pros- 
perity for  all  concerned  lies 
just  over  the  last  ridge  of  the 
process,  in  a world  where 
regions  which  can’t  compete 
get  eaten  by  Asian  tigers.  The 
past  was  not  an  option.  The 
status  quo  is  not  an  option. 
Somehow,  whatever  the  man- 
agement, this  show  must  jud- 
der down  a single  road. 

Is  that  true  of  Ireland? 
Could  we  go  back  to  another 
25  years  of  sporadic  killing 
and  grey  endurance?  You  bet 
Dublin  can  do  tittle  to  avoid 
it  This  British  Government, 
and  probably  any  British  gov- 
ernment, cannot  force  Ul- 
ster’s Protestants  to  make 
concessions  — and  the  lead- 
ers of  that  Unionist  faith  have 
ceased,  over  the  long  years  erf 
direct  rule,  to  learn  the  disci- 
pline of  making  tough 
choices.  They  have  a power  of 
veto  divorced  from  responsi- 
bility for  progress.  And  they 
represent  bluntly,  an  elector- 
ate used  to  living  on  the  sub- 
sidies London  provides.  Peace 
may  be  highly  desirable.  But 
is  it,  at  root,  a necessity?  Will 
it  change  the  voting  habits  of 
a lifetime?  Will  it  (don’t 
laugh)  see  the  Alliance  vote 
bounce  higher  in  the  forum 
elections? 

Bets  may  now  be  mordantly 
placed.  What  must  be  done.  J 
think,  will  eventually  be 
done.  What  may  optionally  be 
done,  without  great  penalty, 
probably  won't  happen.  Can 
you  see  that  through  all  the 
circumlocutions  of  the  pro- 
cess-makers? Only  when  the 
complexity  of  their  trade,  foe 
jungle  of  jargon,  is  hacked 
down  to  size.  We're  talking 
necessities.  We  should  talk 
them  relentlessly,  with  chill 
clarity. 


survive.  Yeltsin's -role  in  this 
included  his  declaration  that 
Russian  law  had  supremacy 
over  Union  law  and  his  later 
collaboration  with  the  presi- 
dents of  Ukraine  and  Belarus 
to  wind  up  the  Soviet  state  as 
a way  of  moving  Gorbachev 
out  of  the  Kremlin  at  all  costs. 

Still  more  fundamental,  of 
course,  was  foe  legacy  cf  his- 
toric grievances  erf  the  minor- 
ity nationalities  of  foe  Soviet 
Union.  This  meant  that,  once 
liberalisation  and  democrati- 
sation  had  been  embarked 
upon  by  Gorbachev,  even  foe 
most  formidable  politician  in 
the  world  (which  Gorbachev 
surely  was  during  the  second 
half  of  the  1980s)  faced  long 
odds  against  preserving  in- 
tact the  borders  he  inherited. 
It  might  have  been  done  by 
resort  to  massive  force  (as 
Yeltsin  hopes  will  work  in 
Chechenia).  but  this  Gorba- 
chev refused  to  contemplate. 
It  is  ironic  that  it  is  for  using 
Insufficient  coercion  that  he 
is  blamed  in  Russia  today, 
rather  than  for  the  several 
occasions  when  foe  security 
forces  went  on  the  rampage 
during  his  time  in  office. 
Each  incident  lasted  one 
night  before  Gorbachev  put  a 
stop  to  the  state  violence 
which,  in  most  cases,  was 
directed  as  much  at  him  as  at 
the  more  immediate  targets 
and  was  intended  by  its  pro- 
moters — foe  same  people 
who  in  August  1991  put  Gor- 
bachev under  house  arrest  — 
to  be  but  the  beginning  of  a 
comprehensive  crackdown. 

ORE  generally, 
Gorbachev  is 
blamed  for  every- 
thing that  has  gone 
wrong  since  1990  and  even 
from  1992  onwards,  a time 
when  he  has  been  out  of  office 
and  president  of  a foundation, 
not  a country.  But  feu-  people 
who  are  tired  of  rising  prices, 
rising  crime,  non-payment  cf 
wages,  massive  corruption, 
the  growing  gap  between  rich 
and  poor,  the  decline  of  public 
health  and  education  services 
and  much  else,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  Maine  not  only 
Yeltsin,  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion most  of  this  has  oc- 
curred, but  also  Gorbachev 
for  embarking  on  a path  of 
radical  change  in  the  first 
place. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Gor- 
bachev, if  he  is  given  foe 
requisite  television  time  (and 
especially  if  he  has  learned 
foe  art  of  sound-bites  or,  at ' 
any  rate,  to  speak  more  con- 1 
cisely  than  in  the  past),  will 
be  a more  serious  challenger  j 
for  the  democratic  vote  than 
moat  observers  currently  ex- ; 
peel.  He  will  be  attacked  in  ! 
equal  measure  by  the  Com- 
munists, the  nationalists  and  I 
the  Yeltsin  camp;  but  to  be 
attacked,  rather  than  ignored, 
could  be  an  advantage  (as 
Yeltsin  discovered  during  foe 
perestroika  years). 

Gorbachev  has  said  that  he 
would  like  to  form  a coalition 
of  the  democratic  forces  not 
currently  represented  in  the 
Russian  government.  It 
remains  unlikely  that  he  will 
ever  get  “the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  although  foe  volatility  of 
public  opinion  is  such  that 
bis  popularity  could  well  rise 
from  its  current  low  level  But 
even  if  his  support  remains 
low,  it  is  worth  remembering 
that  if  Russians  do  have  a 
choice  cf  leader  this  summer, 
it  is  ultimately  thanks  to  Gor- 
bachev. As  long  ago  as  1988,  if 
was  he  who  took  foe  decision 
to  depart  from  Communist 
norms  and  to  move  towards 
contested  elections  at  the  fed- 
eral level,  after  which  neither 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  Russia 
could  ever  be  foe  same  again. 


Archie  Brown  Is  Professor  oJ 
Politics  at  Oxford  University  and 
Suh-Warden  ot  St  Antony’s 
College,  His  book  The 
Gorbachev  Factor  is  out  this 
week  (OUP,  £19.99) 


A choice  of  evils 


There  is  only  one  serious 
candidate  to  be  Russia’s  next 
president:  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 
So  why,  asks  Archie  Brown,  is 
he  such  an  outside  bet? 


Why  the  Body 
Shop  became 
my  temple 


Bel  Littlejohn 


Knock  it  off;  guys,  it’s 
20  years  since  the 
lovely,  lovely  Anita 
I Roddick  opened  her  very  first 
Body  Shop,  and  good  luck  to 
I her.  But  Anita's  always  had 
her  knockers.  Now.  instead  of 
, celebrating  her  great  achieve- 
ment in  making  Peppermint 
and  Wine  Gum  Ankle  Lotion 
available  to  the  ordinary  man 
and  woman  in  the  street  they 
are  predictably  slagging  her 
off  as  the  arch-enemy  of  all 
they  hold  dear. 

But  let's  take  a trip  back  in 
time  to  1976.  What  would  you 
have  found  in  my  bathroom 
in  that  long,  hot  summer?  A 
bottle  of  SUvikrin,  a bar  of 
Camay,  a tube  of  Macleans 
and  not  much  else.  But  these 
days,  I’ve  bad  to  put  in  a 
couple  of  extra  shelves  for  my 
Body  Shop  products,  includ- 
ing Jojoba  and  Smoked 
Salmon  Lip  Gel,  Spinach 
Toothpaste,  Lettuce  Leaf 
Neck  Scrub,  Nettle  and  Arti- 
choke Shower  Foam.  Camo- 
mile Tea  Bottom  Cleanser. 
Rum  and  Raisin  Moisturising 
Spirit,  Porridge  Oats, 
Poached  Egg  and  Fried  Slice 
Face  Mask,  Kiwi-Fruit  Ear 
Foam,  Beetroot  and  Bran 
Flakes  Hairspray,  Honeyed 
Beeswax  and  Calves’  Liver 
Navel  Rub.  Ham  Salad  Knee 
Scrub,  Pressed-Goldfish  Fa- 
cial Mask,  Keir  Hardie  Yucca 
Hair  Conditioner,  Asparagus 
and  Sauce  HoUandaise  Eau  de 
Toilette,  Fruit-Gum  Face 
Balm,  MuJe-Perspiration 
Lobe  Massage  Cream  and  Che 
Guevara  Depilatory  Lotion 
with  Vitamin  E. 

'Ntiff  said.  Anita  has 
changed  the  whole  way  we  1 
live  and  breathe.  It’s  hard  to  , 
imagine  from  the  vantage  I 
point  of  today  that  we  could  i 
ever  have  lived  without  Ani- 1 
ta’s  brilliant  Mau-Mau  Knee 
Scrub,  but  somehow  we  man- 
aged. And  not  only  that,  but 
she  has  changed  the  way  we 
think  about  the  environment 
For ; instance,  before  I saw 
Anita  talking  so  bravely  and 
passionately  on  our  television 
screens,  i would  never  have 
thought  of  becoming  a fully 
fledged  American  Express 
cardholder,  but  that  was  what 
her  advertisements  did  for 
me,  and  frankly  I now  never 
leave  home  without  it 
But  there’s  a lot  more  to 
Anita  Roddick  than  mere  per- 
sonal hygiene.  Let  me  tell  you 
this.  She  has  refused  point- 
blank  to  stock  a highly  mar- 
ketable all-over  Mongo- 
Miongo  shampoo  and  shower 
gel  made  out  of  the  ear  of 
South-East  Australian  mon- 
goose, and  in  so  doing  has 
ensured  the  continued  sharp 
hearing  of  over  30,000  mon- 
geese,  for  whom  hearing  aids 
with  their  attendant  wires 


and  batteries  might  have 
proved  prohibitively 
expensive. 

Her  wnnpaigns  are  now  leg- 
endary. In  all  modesty,  I have 
bad  a hand  m one  or  two  of 
them  myself.  I well  remember 
Anita  ringing  me  up  one 
sonny  morning  just  as  I was 
scraping  off  my  Phlegm  of 
Young  Aristocrat  Walnut  Fa- 
cial Scrub  to  ask  me  if  I'd 
write  her  a notice  to  display  in 

foe  front  windows  of  Body 
Shops  worldwide  condemning 
the  intransigent  attitude  of 
foe  British  government  to  the 
plight  of  the  Jojoba  Indians  of 
South  America.  "We  have  so 
much  to  learn  from  these 
people,  BeL  if  only  we'd  give 
them  the  time."  she  said  I 
asked  her  what  we  could 
learn.  "I  really  didn't  have  the 
time  to  ask  them,"  she  ex- 
plained. “But  I think  they  may 
possess  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
cient secret  of  the  perfect 
wash -and -go  hand  lotion.” 

In  recent  months.  Anita  has 
stepped  up  her  campaign 
against  foe  forward  march  of 
the  global  multinationals  and 
foe  increasing  homogenisa- 
tion of  international  mer- 
chandising by  sticking  up 
identical  protest  notices  in 
her  1,300  outlets  worldwide 
(1.421  by  the  end  of  this  year, 
if  her  current  multi-million, 
pound  expansion  runs  accord- 
ing to  plan). 

And  this  is  where  yours 
truly  comes  in.  As  is  widely 
known,  my  public-relations 
company.  Bel  and  Frendz,  has 
been  associated  with  the  Body 
Shop  for  a good  many  years 
now.  In  fact  in  her  fascinat- 
ing autobiography.  Busy 
Body  (1992).  Anita  listed  me 
as  one  of  the  five  greatest 
influences  on  her  life,  along 
with  Verdi,  Rousseau,  Harriet 
Harman,  the  Dalai  and 
Snoopy.  Anyway,  Anita  and  I 
have  been  banging  our  heads 
together  to  come  up  with 
some  truly  fantastic  ideas  for 
celebrating  the  Body  Shop  as 
it  enters  — can  you  believe 
it?!  — its  third  decade. 

WE  have  managed  to 
entice  one  or  two 
very  senior  New 
Labour  figures  on  board  for  a 
joint  promotion.  After  all. 
both  Anita  and  Tony  share 
the  same  broad  ideas  on  a 
stakeholder  society  and  per- 
sonal cleanliness.  Have  you 
ever  seen  Tony  po.orly- 
shaven.  or  with  so  much  as  a 
blemish  cm  his  skin?  -Like- 
wise, have  you  ever  seen 
Anita  snatching  away  a stake 
in  society  from  a Jojoba  In- 
dian? ’Nuff  said. 

Let  me  tell  you  two  of  our 
exciting  joint  ventures. 
Shadow  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  — or  Six  O’clock 
Shadow,  as  we  (affection- 
ately) call  him!  — hag  agreed 
to  celebrate  Body  Day  by  tak- 
ing our  All-Over  Tangerine 
and  Fizzy  Lemonade  Body 
Rub  to  the  Despatch  Box, 
while  the  lovely,  lovely  Peter 
Mandelson  is  all  set  for  a six- 
month  job-swap  with  a mem- 
ber of  foe  Vitamin  B Shower 
Gel  Tribe  of  East  Africa. 
Happy  Birthday,  Anita  — let’s 
boogie! 


Advertisement 

"The  person  most  likely  to  kill  you  is  not 
a burglar,  a mugger,  a deranged  relative 
or  a drunken  driver.  The  person  most 
likely  to  kin  you  is  your  doctor." 
International,  bestselling  author  Dr  Vernon  Coleman 


In  his  latest  book.  Dr  Coleman  explains  why  he 
believes  that  doctors  pose  a serious  threat  to  our 
health.  This  vital,  information-packed  book  explains 
in  detail  how  you  can  best  protect  yourself  and  your 
family.  Honest,  straightforward  and  based  on  years 
of  research,  this  is  a book  everyone  should  read. 

• Are  You  Taking  Too  Many  Antibiotics? 

• How  To  Survive  In  Hospital 

• Should  You  Get  A Second  Opinion? 

• How  Safe  Are  Repeat  Prescriptions? 

• How  To  Manipulate  Your  Doctor 

• What  You  Should  Know  About  Side  Effects 

• Tests  and  Investigations  - Are  They  Safe? 

• and  much,  much  more 

"The  man  is  a national  treasure" 

(What  Doctors  Don’t  'ED  You) 

"Dr  Vernon  Coleman  is  one  of  our  most  enlightened, 
trenchant  and  sensible  dispensers  of  medical  advice" 
(The  Observer) 

"Vernon  Coleman  writes  brilliant  books" 
(The  Good  Book  Guide)  , 

lb  order  your  copy  of  this  invaluable  book  send  a 
cheque  or  postal  order  for  £9.95  (payable  to 
Publishing  House)  to:  Sales  Office  GU42,  Publishing 
House,  Trinity  Place,  Barnstaple,  Devon  EX32  9HJ 
Telephone  03271  328892.  Post  and  packing  is  FREE. 
Your  bock  will  be  despatched  within  28  days.  Cast’ 
iron  money-back  guarantee  - simply  return  within  28 
days  of  receipt  for  a full  refund  if  you  are  not 
delighted.  50B 

Published  by  the  European  Medical  Journal 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Shin  Kanemaru 


Tarnished  gold 


of  the  godfather 


SHIN  Kanemaru,  for 
almost  a decade  the 
all-powerful  “God- 
father" of  Japanese 
politics,  has  died 
after  a stroke,  aged  81.  He  had 
never  been  prime  minister 
himself  — though  he  had 
made  and  broken  quite  a 
number  — and  was  facing 
charges  of  evading  millions  of 
pounds  of  taxes  on  his  ill-got- 
ten gains.  Even  so.  major  tele- 
vision stations  broke  into 
their  normal  programmes  to 
announce  his  death. 

Former  prime  minister  Kii- 
chi  Miyazawa.  the  last  man  to 
be  put  in  power  by  Kane- 
maru.  said  that  the  former 
godfather  “had  ideas  thp 
bureaucrats  couldn't  have". 
Prime  Minister  Ryutaro  Ha- 
sh imoto  commented  on  his 
“great  ability  to  manoeuvre 
things  to  his  advantage”. 

But  for  the  ordinary  Japa- 
nese people.  Kanemaru  came 
to  epitomise  the  grubby  world 
of  money  politics,  especially 
when  investigators  in  1993 
discovered  gold  bars  under 
his  bed  and  unearthed  stock 
certificates  and  bearer  bonds, 
all  representing  undeclared 
income.  The  fact  that  the  first 
character  of  Kanemaru's  sur- 
name stands  for  "gold"  or 
“money"  gave  added  point  to  | 
the  dirty  discoveries.  The 
godfather  himself  claimed  i 
that  he  was  keeping  the 
money  to  help  realise  his  i 
' dream"  of  realigning  Ja-  1 
pan’s  political  forces:  the  elec- 1 
torate  did  that  for  him  by  1 
turfing  his  Liberal  Demo- 1 
cratic  Party  out  of  office  in  ! 
July  1993  after  38  unbroken 
years  or  power. 

Kanemaru  was  unprepos- 
sessing to  look  at  or  listen  to. 
He  had  a raspy  voice,  almost 
like  a Japanese  doing  an  im- 
pression of  Marlon  Brando's 
Godfather.  He  was  so  inartic- 
ulate that  he  developed  it  al- 
most to  an  art  form,  and 
many  Japanese  complained 
that  they  could  not  under- 
stand what  he  was  saying:  the 


trick  was  to  interpret  the  im- 
plied threat  or  menace.  He 
was  born  into  a family  of  sake 
brewers,  very  much  the  salt 
of  Japan,  and  knew  how  to 
motivate  and  threaten  people. 

After  graduating  from 
Tokyo  Agricultural  Universi- 
ty in  1937.  he  became  a junior 
high  school  teacher.  He  was 
elected  to  parliament  in  1958 
representing  the  ruling  Lib- 
eral Democratic  Parti’  and 
quickly  learned  how  to  play 
pork  barrel  politics  looking 
after  his  own  constituents 
and  developing  the  connec- 
tions that  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  the  smoke-rilled  back 
rooms  where  Japan’s  political 
decisions  are  taken.  As  he  be- 
came a senior  MP  he  duly 
picked  up  three  cabinet  posts, 
which  are  frequently  awarded 


ing  out  cheap  shares  to  politi- 
cians before  the  company 
went  public.  Takeshita  lied  to 
parliament  and  was  eventu- 
ally forced  to  step  down, 
j But  the  godfather  went 
from  strength  to  strength-  He 
i pulled  the  rug  from  under 
prime  minister  Toshiki  Kaifu 
in  1991  when  Kaifu  dared  to 
propose  political  reforms  to 
clean  up  the  system.  He 
backed  Miyazawa,  who  be- 
came Japan's  most  interna- 
tionalist and  most  intelligent 
prime  minister  of  modern 
times  but  also  its  weakest  be- 
cause he  had  to  depend  on 
Kanemaru's  backing. 

One  important  turning 
point  came  in  December  1991. 
though  its  significance  was 
not  noticed  at  the  time.  Kane- 
maru's wife  Etsuko  died.  He 


The  fine  was  the  political  equivalent 
of  a parking  ticket  - 31,000  people 
wrote  to  the  prosecutors9  office 
complaining  of  a whitewash 


not  on  merit  but  to  MPs  who 
have  been  relected  five  or 
more  times.  None  of  Kane- 
maru's cabinet  jobs  was  front 
rank,  and  in  any  case  he  | 
never  liked  being  in  the  front- 
line where  he  might  liaw?  to 
defend  his  decisions  in  pub- 
lic. 

Kanemaru  came  into  his 
own  in  the  1980s  when  Kakuei 
Tanaka,  the  disgraced  "Sho- 
gun of  Darkness’’  was  felled 
by  a stroke.  Kanemaru  pro- 
pelled Noboru  Takeshita  to 
take  over  Tanaka's  faction,  at 
least  in  name,  and  got  him 
elected  as  prime  minister. 

In  the  late  1980s  the  tips  of 
several  icebergs  of  corruption 
surfaced.  Takeshita  was  im- 
plicated. along  with  a host  of 
other  leaders,  in  the  Recruit 
Cosmos  scandal.  Recruit’s 
founder  was  discovered  Itand- 


was  so  dependent  on  her.  ac- 
cording to  Takao  Toshikawa, 
editor  of  Tokyo  Insidcline. 
that  "he  didn't  know  where 
his  underwear  was  or  what  to 
wear  each  day.  his  wife  did 
everything  for  him". 

The  storm  that  broke  Kane- 
maru and  the  LDP  burst  in 
1992.  The  godfather  admitted 
that  he  had  received  an  illegal 
"gift”  of  500  million  yen  (£3 
million)  from  Tokyo  Sagawa 
Kyubin.  a controversial  par- 
cel delivery  firm.  He  was 
prosecuted  under  the  political 
funds  law.  limiting  donations 
from  a single  company  to  1.5 
million  yen.  and  was  fined 
200.000  yen.  without  having  to 

appear  in  court. 

It  was.  complained  one  ex- 
prosecutor. the  political 
equivalent  of  a parking  ticket. 
For  once,  there  was  wide- 


spread public  expression  of 
outrage,  with  31,000  people 
writing  to  the  prosecutors' 
office  complaining  of  a white- 
wash. Such  was  the  outrage 
that  Kanemaru  stepped  down, 
first  as  deputy  president  of 
the  LDP.  then  from  his  parlia- 
mentary seat 

The  storm  did  not  pass,  and 
Kanemaru.  having  lost  his 
parliamentary  immunity, 
was  vulnerable  to  further 
questioning.  In  dramatic  tes- 
timony from  his  hospital  bed 
In  November  1992,  Kanemaru 
claimed  to  the  budget  com- 
mittee chairman  and  other 
MPs  he  could  not  remember 
what  had  happened  at  a cru- 
cial meeting  with  the  head  of 
Tokyo  Sagawa  because  "I 
drank  three  glasses  of 
mizuwari  (whisky  and 
water) . . . Later,  I had  a few 
I more.  Under  these  Circum- 
stances 1 don't  remember  the 
discussion  very  well.” 

Given  that  the  Sagawa 
group  was  reputed  to  have 
thrown  lots  of  money  around 
to  up  to  100  people.  Kanemaru 
accepted  the  role  of  fall-guy 
for  all  his  colleagues. 

But  his  troubles  were  not 
over.  Prosecutors,  riled  by 
criticism  that  they  had  not 
done  their  job  properly  over 
Sagawa,  raided  Kanemaru’s 
homes  and  offices  and  there 
discovered  the  hoards  of  un- 
declared income.  He  was 
charged  with  evading  1.04 
billion  yen  tax  on  1.87  billion 
of  undeclared  income.  His 
secretary  Masahisa  Haibara 
was  charged  with  similar  tax 
evasion,  and  faces  sentence 
today  (whereas  Kanemaru's 
charges  lapse  with  his  death). 

Miyazawa.  deprived  of  his 
godfather  and  protector,  was 
powerless  and  the  LDP  split 
and  lost  its  majority  at  the 
July  1993  election.  If  a picture 
can  speak  a thousand  words, 
the  image  of  Kanemaru  enter- 
ing court  in  July  1993 
summed  it  up:  a pathetic  old 
man  in  a wheelchair,  looking 
alone  and  fragile,  if  not  gaga. 


Decline  and  fall . . . Kanemaru  enters  court 


In  his  declining  days,  he 
suffered  from  diabetes  and 
glaucoma  and  was  unable  to 
communicate  most  of  the 
time.  Officials  described  him 
as  “a  senile  old  man"  and 
"lucid  for  at  most  two  hours  a 
day”.  His  trial  had  been  post- 
poned several  times  because 
of  his  illnesses. 

Whether  his  downfall  will 
lead  to  the  end  of  money  poli- 
tics is  an  open  question.  Polit- 
ical reforms  were  duly  passed 
by  the  "clean”  government 


that  took  over  from  the  LDP. 
but  it  squabbled  and  split  and 
the  LDP  took  power  again  in  a 
coalition  with  its  old  enemies 
the  socialists.  Increasingly 
there  is  talk  that  the  reform  of 
the  system  should  be  rolled 
back  — because  it  will  lead  to 
"more  corrupt  politics". 


Kevin  Rafferty 


Shin  Kanemaru.  politician,  bom 
September  17,  1914;  died  March 
28. 1996 


Jack  Churchill 


Letter 


Into  battle  with  a bow  and  arrow 


Had  jack  Churchill, 
the  wartime  com- 
mando leader,  not  ex- 
isted. it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  invent 
him.  as  no  fictional  hero  with 
his  record  would  have  been 
credible.  Churchill,  who  has 
died  aged  89.  was  impatient 
with  the  dull  routine  of  peace- 
time soldiering,  despite  an  ad- 
venturous few  years  in  the  In- 
dian sub-continent,  and  had 
been  out  of  the  army  for  three 
years  when  war  broke  out  in 
1939.  It  was  only  then  that  he 
truly  came  into  his  own  as  a 
frontline  commander  of  irreg- 
ular troops. 

Irregular  best  described  the 
approach  to  soldiering  of 
John  Malcolm  Thorpe  Flem- 
ing Churchill,  bom  the  son  of 
a colonial  public  works  direc- 
tor in  Surrey,  yet  as  Scottish 
as  that  other  flamboyant  com- 
mando leader.  Lord  Lovat. 
Both  men  marched  into  battle 
to  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes, 
but  whereas  Lovat  brought  a 
•piper  Churchill  played  his 
own.  And  where  Lovat  car- 
ried a hunting  rifle,  Churchill 
was  the  first  Highlander  in  1 
centuries  to  go  into  battle , 
with  a bow  and  arrow,  which  | 
was  no  mere  stage  prop.  It  Is 
easy  to  understand  why  his 
men  called  him  Mad  Jack. 

Educated  at  King  William’s 
College  on  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Churchill  was  accepted  for 
Sandhurst  and  joined  the 
second  battalion  of  the  Man- 
chester regiment  in  Burma  as 
a subaltern  in  1926.  Once 
there  he  took  a motor-cycle  to 
places  where  no  machine  bad 
ever  been  before,  bumping 
and  roaring  his  way  to  and 


fro  across  India  for  thousands 
of  miles.  He  could  hardly 
have  had  more  appropriate 
training  for  forced  marches 
than  when  patrolling  the  jun- 
gle with  his  platoon,  showing 
the  flag  in  remote  villages. 

To  while  away  off-duty 
hours  while  stationed  near 
Mandalay,  lie  persuaded  a 
Highland  pipe-major  to  teach 
him  the  bagpipes.  What  the 
residents  of  up-country 
Burma  made  of  kilted  master 


and  pupil  playing  their  pi- 
brochs  in  the  jungle  is  a mat- 
ter for  speculation.  It  was  at 
that  point  that  he  also  took  up 
the  bow  and  arrow. 

Life  back  in  England  could 
only  be  an  anti-climax,  and  in 
1936  Churchill  resigned  and 
travelled  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  earning  bis  keep 
with  his  new,  esoteric  skills. 
He  even  represented  Britain 
at  the  world  archery  champi- 
onships in  3939.  Recalled  to 


An  irregular  commander . . . Churchill  in  London  in  1945 


his  regiment  he  took  his  bow 
to  war  and  used  it  to  deadly 
effect  He  won  the  first  of 
many  gallantry  decorations, 
the  NIC.  when  he  fought  his 
company  out  of  a trap  in  the 
retreat  across  northern 
France,  when  he  was  also 
wounded. 

He  was  back  in  England 
when  his  unrelated  name- 
sake. Winston,  ordered  the 
formation  of  the  army  com- 
mando force  for  “pinprick" 
raids  on  occupied  Europe  late 
In  1940.  A year  later  Major 
Churchill  was  deputy  com- 
mander of  a mixed  force 
which  staged  a raid  on 
Norway. 

Like  some  reincarnation  of 
Rob  Roy.  he  led  his  men 
ashore  to  the  sound  of  his 
own  bagpipes,  festooned  with, 
kilt,  bow  and  arrow.  Highland 
claymore  and  dirk.  His  phi- 
losophy was  to  be  seen  lead- 
ing from  the  front,  inspiring 

his  man  and  frightening  the 

enemy.  He  succeeded  in  both 
aims  and  went  Dn  to  win  a 
double  DSO. 

While  recovering  from 
wounds  in  1941,  Churchill 
married  Rosamund  Denny, 
the  mother  of  their  two  sons. 
In  1945.  as  a lieutenant-colo- 
nel, he  took  charge  of  Number 
2 Commando  for  the  landings 
in  Sicily  and  Italy,  where  he 
and  his  unit  prevented  the  Sa- 
lerno beachhead  from  being 
overrun. 

Leading  a mixed  assault 
force  in  a raid  on  the  Yugo- 
slav coast  later  in  the  year,  he 
was  captured.  His  letter  ac- 
knowledging fair  treatment 
by  the  local  German  com- 
mander saved  the  latter's  life 


at  a war-crimes  trial.  But 
others  jailers  took  over,  Chur- 
chill was  fortunate  not  to  fall 
victim  to  Hitler’s  infamous 
order  to  shoot  commandos 
out  of  hand  but  was  brutally 
treated  at  a concentration 
camp.  So  he  tunnelled  his 
way  out 

On  recapture,  he  was  sent 
to  a proper  PoW  camp  in  Aus- 
tria — from  which  be  escaped 
again,  this  time  finding  his 
way  across  the  Alps  to  join 
Allied  forces  in  Italy.  Japan 
surrendered  before  his  new 
commando  unit  went  into 
battle. 

Staying  on  in  the  army 
after  the  war,  he  gained  his 
jumper's  wings  at  the  age  of 
40,  to  qualify  tor  command  of 
a Scottish  parachute  battal- 
ion. Returning  to  his  substan- 
tive rank  of  major,  the  per- 
sonally modest  Churchill 
achieved  an  old  ambition  by 
transferring  to  the  Seaforths 
as  a company  commander  be- 
fore moving  to  the  Highland 
Light  Infantry  as  second-in- 
command. 

After  difficult  and  danger- 
ous service  of  another  kind  in 
the  British  withdrawal  from 
Palestine,  Churchill  returned 
to  Britain  and  held  a series  of 
senior  training  posts,  the  last 
of  which  was  as  the  founding 
commandant  of  the  Outward 
Bound  School.  In  civilian  life 
he  made  a business  of  restor- 
ing old  Thames  launches. 


Dot-id  Craig  writes:  Jim  Perrin 
is  unable  to  make  his  own 
points  without  fulminating  at 
other  climbing  writers.  In  his 
obituary  of  W H Murray 
{March  25)  he  asserts  that  in 
my  book  -Yaniv  Stones  I am 
"abusive"  and  "dismissive"  of 
that  excellent  writer.  In  my  4'  * 
pages  on  him  I in  fact  railed 
Murray  “the  best  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  Wordsworthian 
tradition"  in  mountaineering 
literature,  likened  him  in  detail 
to  Shelley  and  Keats,  and  said 
that  “my  respect  for  Murray’s 
understanding  . of  the  moun- 
tains ...  could  hardly  be 
greater".  I also  took  issue  with 
his  Platonic  or  idealist  philoso- 
phy whiclx  as  I see  it  ascribes 
the  beauty  of  nature  to  “some- 
thing underlvins  this  world”  — 
a view  with  which  I argue 
respectfully  and  passionately.  If 
Perrin  thinks  this  is  “dismis- 
sive" let  alone  "abusive",  then 
he  has  no  understanding  of 
either  literary  language  or  in- 
tellectual controversy  — 
strange  in  one  of  our  more 
eloquent  climbing  writers, 
whose  life  of  Don  Whillans  we 
have  all  been  awaiting  for 
I many  years  now. 


Birthdays 


Dan  Van  der  Vat 


John  Malcolm  Thorpe  Fleming 
Churchill,  commando,  born 
September  16,  1906;  died  March 
8.  1996 


Richard  Rodney  Bennett, 
composer,  €0:  Jennifer  Ca- 
priata,  tennis  player.  20;  Ber- 
nard Davey.  weatherman.  53: 
James  Biggie,  classicist,  52; 
Julie  Goodyear,  actress,  51; 
Margaret  Howard,  broad- 
caster, S3;  Eric  Idle,  actor, 
comedian,  playwright.  53; 
Jack  Jones,  CH,  trade  union- 
ist and  pensioners'  champion. 
83:  Sheila  Kitzinger,  writer 
and  childbirth  educator,  67; 
Sylvia  Law,  town  planner. 
65;  Prof  Simon  Lee.  moral 


Jackdaw 


Yum,  yum,  yum 


IN  THESE  sastrunomicaUy 
correct  days  food  isn’t  just 
food  any  more.  It’s  not  that 
oven-ready  dish  you  can 
snatch  fom  the  supermarket 
shelf  and  blithely  serve  up  for 
guests  or  yourself.  Or,  even 
more  mundanely,  the  fiwl 
that  drives  your  physical  en- 
gine. Food  is  now  a cultural 
and  social  phenomenon,  so 
scrutinised  and  discussed, 
photographed  and  analysed, 
decoded  and  drooled  over 
that  — since  style  pundits 
love  tags  — it  has  become  the 
new  sex . . . Just  as  sex  was 
the  sex  of  the  seventies,  prop- 
erty the  sex  of  the  eighties, 
food  has  become  the  sex  of  the 


nineties.  It  makes  perfect 
sense  to  restaurateur  Oliver 
Peyton:  “People  eat  more 
often  than  they  have  sex.  I 
think  It  is  a feel- good  thing 
. . . People  have  changed  their 
ways  of  expressing  them- 
selves: their  happiness  is 
being  channelled  in  a differ- 
ent way.  This  is  a uew  way  of 
going  out  toa  nightclub.  Food 
is  a new  drug,  a new  high" . . ■ 
Our  faith  in  God  may  have 
almost  vanished  and  even  our 
trust  in  sex  and  property'  has 
been  badly  shaken  (by  d is- 
ease  and  negative  equity, 
respectively),  but  we  will  al- 
ways need  to  eat... 

[Award-winning  food 
writer]  Nigel  Slater  also  be- 
lieves that  there  is  a consid- 
erable element  of  myth  mak- 
ing and  fantasy  involved  hi 
the  modem  appreciation  of 
food.  “There  is  a lot  of  dream- 
ing. You  are  as  unlikely  to 
cook  exactly  what  is  on  the 
food  pages  of  magazines  as 
you  are  to  have  a home  like 
something  in  The  World  Of 
Interiors . . ."  Like  sex  itself, 
you  don’t  have  to  conk  the  food 
to  enjoy  it . . . Just  as  in  the 
seventies  it  was  considered 
avant-garde  to  talk  openly 


about  sex,  and  in  the  Eighties 
it  was  actually  thought  inter- 
esting to  brag  about  mort- 
gages and  obscure  decorative 
fin  ishes,  in  the  nineties  the 
emphasis  is  on  pushing  back 
gastronomic  limits. 

.Vick  Foulkes  picks  up  a take - 
a i ray  thesis  and  runs  and  runs 
in  Vogue. 


Abundance 


I THOUGHT  I hated  exercise. 
My  dad  shoved  it  down  my 
throat  for  10  years,  so  subse- 
quently I spent  ten  years 
refusing  to  do  anything 
remotely  resembling  exer- 
cise. Ultimate  Frisbee?  Ski- 
ing? Sounds  Like  fun,  but  it 
just  might  be  exercise  in  dis- 
guise: can’t  have  any  of  that 
can  we?  Stubborn,  I mean  l 
was  truly  stubborn  about  the 
issue.  Fat  Girls  Aerobics 
changed  all  that.  Not  my 
father's  exercise,  by  a long 
shot.  Officially,  it  is  called 
Abundance,  but  I've  always 
called  it  Fat  Girls  Aerobics  or 
FGA. 

The  class  is  for  women  size 
15  and  up.  Big  strong  women. 
Women  ivho  fake  up  space. 
Women  my  size.  FGA 


changed  ray  life.  For  one 
hour,  three  times  a week,  a 
whole  bunch  of  big  huge 
women  wearing  lycra/ cotton 
bodysuits  and  leggings  in 
front  of  a full-length  mirror, 
dancing  our  hearts  out  to  Per- 
ron, Bonnie  Raitt,  Neville 
Bros,  Aretha  Franklin,  and 
more.  It  feels  so  amazing.  I 
realise  it  is  not  exercise  I 
hate,  so  much  as  the  attitude 
that  the  entire  exercise  in-  ■ 
d us  try  seems  to  uphold.! 
used  to  walk  into  Gold's  Gym 
and  I could  just  feel  how 
much  everyone  hated  fat 
They  were  trying  to  rid  them- 
selves of  every  ounce  of  fat, 
and  as  a fat  woman,  I felt  like 
the  very  embodiment  of 
everything  they  hated.  That 
doesn't  make  it  easy  to  want 
to  exercise . . . But  now  that 
I've  tried  FGA.  I'm  stunned.  I 
love  exercise,  it  makes  me 
happy,  I get  high  off  of  either 
the  endorphins  or  the  sweat 
or  both ...  Asl  fell  in  love 
with  my  body,  I found  that  I 
was  having  a lot  more  sex. 
And  doing  FGA  made  me 
want  more  sex.  I never  knew 
exercise  could  do  that.  And  I 
was  happier:  the  few  times  I 
didn't  so  to  the  class.  T found 


myself  gettin  g depressed. 

The  class  actually  became  the 
highest  priority  in  my  life, 
my  new-found  religion.  Some- 
thing about  the  smell  of  sweat 
made  me  want  to  ask  every 
woman  in  the  class  out  on  a 
date.  Pheromones  rule  my 
world. 

Fat  Girl  Aerobics  by  Debbie 
Ann  Wenheim  from  the  on-line 
zineFat  Girl  (http:/  'wwwjat- 
girL.com/). 


Back  to  front 


CLICHES  CAN  unwittingly 
reflect  deeper  truths.  Many 
years  ago.  a facetious  col- 
league sent  me  a copy  of  an 
old  cartoon . . . This  particu- 
lar item  dealt  with  China  and 
presented  an  asortment  of 
fanciful  or  semi-tactual  dis- 
tortions about  Chinese  lan- 
guage. culture,  history  and 
customs.  The  interest  of 
this  cartoon  was  that  It  of- 
fered a fairly  representative 
summing  up  of  the  popular 
perception  of  China  in  the 
Western  consciousness.  The 
gist  of  this  perception  was 
not  so  much  that  China  was 
enigmatic,  complicated,  and 
bizarre,  as  more  specifically 


that  it  was  a topsy-turvy 
world;  the  Chinese  do  every- 
thing exactly  to  the  reverse  of 
our  "normal"  usages  and  pro- 
cedures. For  instance, 

"When  the  Chinese  build  a 
house,  they  start  from  the 
roof;  "When  in  mourning, 
they  wear  white";  “They 
write  upside  down,  and  right 
to  left":  “When  greeting 
someone,  they  shake  their 
own  hand",  etc.  None  of  these 
observations  is  actually 
wrong.  And  the  general  con- 
clusion is  basically  valid. 


Food  love . . . Vogue 


The  Guardian  Friday  March  29 1996 


Bishop  Uoyd  Morrell 


The  soul  on 

intimate  terms 


LLOYD  Morrell,  who 
has  died  aged  68.  was 
an  essential  presence 
in  the  Diocese  of  Chich- 
ester, first  as  Archdeacon, 
and  then  as  Bishop,  of  Lewes: 
but  apart  from  a few  modest 
hooks,  he  gave  tittle  cause  for 
being  known  in  the  Church  at 
large.  This  was  no  small 
ground  for  satisfaction  to  him 
since  the  catholic  tradition  of 
the  Church  of  England  in 
which  he  was  reared  and 
which  formed  him  does  not 
set  much  store  by  bubble  rep- 
utations acquired  through 
publicised  activities. 

Throughout  his  long  and  in- 
tensive ministry.  Uoyd  Mor- 
rell was  content  to  devote 
himself  chiefly  to  those  con- 
cerns which  he  considered 
proper  to  priest  and  bishop: 
pastoral  care  of  clergy  and  la- 
ity’. prayer,  teaching,  hearing 
confessions  and  being  some- 
one to  flee  to  in  times  of  criti- 
cal need. 

Apart  from  a spell  as  a trav- 
elling lecturer  for  the  Church 
of  England  Moral  Welfiire 
Council  during  the  war.  his 
ministry  was  bounded  by 
London.  Brighton  and  the 
south  coast  His  first  curacy. 
In  Hendon,  north  London,  set 
a character  upon  him  of  one 
to  whom  things  happened 
which  rarely  befell  others. 
His  first  incumbent  was  a ro- 
bust character  who  once  shot 
at  a hook  — from  which  was 
suspended  a particularly 
loathsome  dead  pig  — on  the 
wall  of  a butcher's  shop,  since 
the  butcher  declined  to 
remove  the  offending  corpse, 
the  vicar  having  first  de- 
clared: "No  good  comes  to 
those  who  speak  ill  of  God's 
priests". 

A wartime  visit  to  Lincoln, 
shortly  after  an  air-raid, 
brought  an  exchange  with  a 
porter  on  the  station;  Tm 
sorry  to  hear  you've  been 
having  such  a rotten  time 
here  in  Lincoln."  "That’s  all 
right.  Sir,  Bishop  King  is 
looking  after  us.”  Bishop 
King  had  been  dead  for  so 
years.  But  it  was  George  Bell, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  who 
discerned  Morrell's  monu- 
mental wisdom  and  rare  holi- 
ness. and  made  him  Archdea- 
con of  Lewes  before  he  was  40. 

His  devotion  to  motor-cycles 
was  of  practical  benefit  and 
he  would  draw  up.  often  unex- 
pectedly. outside  the  churches 
and  vicarages  of  mid-Sussex. 
He  always  brought  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  a hard- 
pressed  clergy  and  only  rarely 
admonition,  such  as  when  he 
had  to  bellow  down  an  ear- 
trumpet  to  a country  priest  in 
remonstrati  on  that  no  ser- 
vices had  been  held  on  Good 
Friday  in  the  parish. 

His  own  life  was  founded 
upon  deep  prayer  and  great 
selfdiscipline.  Right  into  old 
age  he  preserved  his  habit  of 
very  early  rising  so  that  he 
could  have  time  for  his  devo- 
tions before  the  dally  Mass. 

| For  many  years  he  was  Pro- 
vost of  the  southern  division 
of  the  Woodard  Schools.  He 
loved  the  schools  of  the  div- 
ision deeply,  and  was  for  ever 
available  to  harassed  heads 
for  discerning  and  reassuring 
counsel. 

For  50  years  he  shared  his 
semi-detached  house  in  Hove 
first  with  one  sister  and  after 
her  death  with  another.  It  was 
a house  which  while  clearly 


Here  lies  in  fact  the  secret  of 
the  inexhaustible  attraction 
which  China  and  the  West 
have  always  exerted  upon 
each  other:  they  stand  at  the 
antipodes  of  human  experi- 
ment. It  might  even  be  tempt- 
ing to  compare  their  mutual 
fascination  to  the  magnetism 
that  draws  the  two  sexes 
together,  but  this  erotic  meta- 
phor should  probably  be  resi- 
si ted  here,  since  its  inspira- 
tion Is  too  narrowly  western. 
Simon  Leys  examines  the  Chi- 
nese art  of  writing  In  the  New 
York  Review  of  Books. 


Shed  speak 


RATIONALE;  The  shed,  with 
its  contents  and  use,  is  a 
major  archetype  within  the 
male  psyche:  the  exigencies 
of  modern  life  are.  however, 
gradually  eroding  the  typical 
male’s  knowledge  of  die  joys 
of  shedding-.  This  may  well  be 
contributing  to  the  break- 
down of  modern  society  that 
we  see  around  us  every  day . 
Heretofore  there  has  been  no 
suitable  forum  on  Usenet 
where  shedders  can  gather  to 
pursue  the  furtherance  of 
shedding.  This  newsgroup 


despising  fashion  and  all  but 
the  most  basic  comforts,  yet 
exuded  a warmth  of  welcome 
which  made  it  a haven  for  n 
long  line  of  priest*  and  laity 
Bishop  Morrell  left  it  only  for 
holidays  in  Cornwall  or 
Malta,  where  he  was  able  to 
exercise  his  considerable  skill 
as  a photographer  (and  m 
Cornwall  at  least  once  he 
heard  a fanners  confession 
sitting  on  3 haystack). 

He  had  an  intimate  knowl- 


Morrell . . . early  devotions 


edge  of  the  waterways  of  Eng- 
land in  general  and  London  in 
particular.  But  it  is  for  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  human 
souls  and  of  God’s  dealings 
with  them  that  be  will  be 
remembered  by  a great  host 
of  people  who  had  cause  to 
bless  his  name. 


Richard  Eyre 


Bight  Reverend  James  Herbert 
Lloyd  Mcrrefl.  bom  August  *2. 
1307:  died  March  2S.  1996 


Death  Notices 


Baer.  Pater  c.pc  or.  fM.ii/  zzps 
UdttK  Will  be  Ktfereed  wUH  a 0 »■<*  rcie- 
Don,  at  Htgbga.'e1  Cervifr,  S*3*n=  Ls-*e 
Lonrltn  ME  startW  S-rtten  «S>i 

*a»il  1936  FricnCa 

BREAKELL,  Herbert.  On  Uaicf.  ■ <>. 
aqeC  “9  /ears  Seariy  reved  ’usAarrj  it 
Rum  lovinq  time-  cl  Ji>ar»  Ri-ftarJ  »rj 
Roso  Andrew  and  Sfi4*2c  3.15  mift,  ii-.ctl 
gia-ndad.  fia  lie  acre  B/  request  d'.eH'tmr, 
it  desifed  to  Fo*uy-j  House  Pr/-l 


it  desiM  to  roncM  House  Pry-L  OiJ"Jrn 
Kost'fal.  Rochdale  Rd  Olstan.  7-ip 
tunffat  miU  take  Wiie  cn  V.'eanesai?  7-3 
April  1996  inn  w.icr  ard  eomniEai  a! 
Oldham  Ctemafiotiun  Cr  m e,n.  turtm-r 
enewnm  tc  Go-cocrahve  fuce-a.  Ber.iro 
cumin  T«1  No  6161  «■*  iscr 
MACIUSZKO.  Adota  much  w.ed  ns-fo 
and  ^andmoBier  d.cd  Tiiceda/  an  o' 
UanA  HUD  be  saffl.  i-.wcrt 
MILLER.  Dr  Peter  Lament  .icm  *4  or 
34tn  Llarch  aBr-  a uta*  ii">e-.s  a-  Ran:  "e 
sohrmaiy  Ho.o-es  huiOard  r_i:e  and 
Odoced  father  ol  Cute  and  Frod  and  jianj 
father  Of  Noamcoc)  Pn.aV  CKrJ  j- 

Mcmorcd  Service  on  -Sa  1M6  J. 
2.33dm  at  I he  Frlenm  ■drrtit'5  “Oase. 

SI  Grits  Cxtord 
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In  Memoriam 
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Engagements 
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philosopher,  rector  and  chief 
executive,  Liverpool  Hope 
University  College.  39:  Alison 
MacFarlane,  statistician,  54; 
John  Major,  MP,  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Leader  of  the  Con- 
servative Party.  53;  Ruby 
Mnrray,  singer.  61:  Chap- 
man Pincber.  journalist,  82; 
Fiona  Reynolds,  director. 
Council  for  the  Protection  of 
Rural  England,  38;  Anne 
Stoddart,  diplomat  59;  John 
Suchet  broadcaster,  52;  Lord 
Tebbit  CH,  65. 


DO  YOU  BEUEVE 
MUFE  AFTER 
DEATH? 

We  do.  Kidney  research  saves 
Hires.  So  do  legacies. 


cacH? 


RESEARCH  FUND 
3 Ardnn  Court,  Stukwtey 
Road.  Huntingdon. 
Cambridgeshire  PE  IB  SXG 
Telephone  01480454838 

negfstmd  Cfartty  ffo.  383832 


provides  such  a place,  and 
will  hopefully  attract  many  of 
the  unshedded  into  the  hobby 
. . . Though  sheds  appear 
throughout  the  English 
speaking  world  it  is  felt  that 
Britain  is  their  cultural 
home . . . 


CHARTER:  The  group  is  tor 
discussions  relating  to  sheds 
and  their  equivalents  (eg 
properly  arranged  cellars), 
their  use.  their  contents,  and 
the  culture  of  shedding. 

While  shedding  has  been,  in 
the  past,  a primarily  male 
pursuit  we  cannot  deny  that 
both  sexes  manifest  aspects  of 
both  genders  to  varying 
degrees,  so  every bodr  is  wel- 
come to  uk.rec.sheds‘. 

An  outline  for  the  proposed  uk- 
.rec .sheds,  newsgroup  on  the 
Internet.  Thanks  to  Peter 
Byrne. 


Jackdaw  wantsyour  jewels.  E- 
maUjadtdawtagunrdion- 
■CO.uk; fax  0171-713  436S;  Jack- 
daw. The  Guardian,  U9 
Farringdon  Road,  London 
EC1R3ER. 
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Top  bole ...  an  onboard  golf  coarse  is  one  attraction  of  Royal  Caribbean  line’s  new  68,130-ton  cruise  ship  Splendour  of  the  Seas,  which  sailed  into  Southampton  yesterday  to  begin  a 
series  of  European  summer  cruises.  Golf  balls  are  biodegradable,  so  drives  missing  the  7.000  sq  ft  of  greens  and  bonkers  do  not  pose  a poll  ution  problem  photograph-  carry  weaser 

Mega-merger  of  BT  with  Cable  & Wireless  would  create  £33bn  empire  • Mercury  may  have  to  be  sold 

Regulators  ready  for  call 


Chris  Barrie  and 
Marie  Milner 

UROFEAN  and  UK 
regulators  were 
standing  by  last 
night  to  begin  scru- 
tiny of  the  prospec- 
tive £33  billion  merger  be- 
tween BT  and  Cable  & 
Wireless,  a process  that 
would  almost  certainly  finish 
by  requiring  BT/C&W  to  sell 
Mercury  Communications. 

Mercury  is  BTs  main  UK 
rival  in  the  supply  of  long  dis- 


Profile:  BT 


Private 
line  to 
vast 
profit 

Sarah  WhftaMoom 


FROM  Buzby  via  Beatie 
to  Bob  Hoskins,  BT  has 
transformed  its  corpo- 
rate image  since  its  privatisa- 
tion in  1984. 

Having  disposed  success- 
hilly  of  its  public  sector  ap- 
pearance. the  former  Post 
Office-run  operation  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  stock 
market's  bluest  chips  with  a 
market  value  of  around 
£22  billion. 

Original  shareholders,  who 
bought  in  at  130p.  have  seen 
tbeir  investment  rise  to 


tance  and  international  tele- 
phone services  to  business 
and  domestic  customers.  The 
trade  and  industry  depart- 
ment. which  is  responsible 
for  issuing  telecoms  licences, 
could  not  allow  the  merger  to 
go  ahead  unless  ministers 
were  sure  that  adequate  com- 
petition for  BT  could  be  main- 
tained. 

One  distinct  possibility  is 
that  the  US  telecoms  group. 
AT&T,  would  buy  Mercury. 
Such  a move  would  be  wel- 
comed by  die  cable  television 
industry,  which  wants  a 


348V&P  per  share  at  last 
night's  dosing  price. 

Along  the  way.  the  group 
has  acquired  many  of  the 
trappings  of  the  private  sector 

— swish  headquarters  offices, 
a star-studded  board  of  direc- 
tors and  criticism  of  chair- 
man Sir  Tam  Vallance’s  pay. 

It  was  also  one  of  the  first 
privatised  companies  to  be  at 
the  centre  of  controversy  for 
employing  a former  Govern- 
ment minister  — Lord  Tebbitt 

— on  its  board  after  he  bad 
links  with  the  industry  while 
in  office. 

The  group  has  changed  dra- 
matically in  appearance  but 
many  of  the  people  in  BT  are 
diehard  former  GPO  employ- 
ees. 

Sir  Iain  began  life  in  the 
public  sector.  But  a new 
phase  in  the  corporation’s  life 
appeared  to  dawn  last  year 
when  Sir  Peter  Bonfield,  the 
head  of  the  computer  group 
ICL.  was  appointed  chief  ex- 
ecutive. 

Along  with  its  state  corpo- 
ration image,  thousands  of 
staff  have  been  shed  from  the 
company  as  part  of  its 
“release”  programme.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1995  annual 
report,  it  now  employs  137,000 
staff,  compared  with  226,000 
in  1991. 


stronger  rival  to  BT  in  the 
provision  of  long  riigtpnrp  priri 
international  services.  A 
more  powerful  competitor 
would  give  them  a wider 
choice  of  international  inter- 
connection. 

The  merger  would  be  scru- 
tinised by  the  DTL  assisted  by 
the  Office  of  Pair  Trading  and 
the  telecoms  regulator,  Don 
Cruickshank  and  officials 
from  his  office.  Oft  el. 

The  OFT  examines  competi- 
tion issues,  and  Oftel  would 
advise  on  Its  ability  to  enforce 
the  licence  conditions  im- 


The  years  since  privatisa- 
tion have  also  seen  numerous 
frprhnnlngieal  advances  and 
changes  in  BT"s  operations. 
In  the  10  years  to  1994,  the 
company  spent  £20  billion  on 
developing  the  UK  network  — 
more  than  £70  for  every 
second  of  the  day. 

Two  pioneering  develop- 
ments by  the  company  have 
been  the  introduction  of  opti- 
cal-fibre and  digital  ex- 
changes. Meanwhile,  the 
much-loved  red  boxes  have 
disappeared  but  the  average 
customer  has  seen  a startling 
rise  in  the  number  of  working 
public  phones. 

There  has  been  an  increase 
of  more  than  90  per  cent  In 
the  number  of  telephone  lines 
in  operation  to  a total  of 
26  million  in  the  UK 

BT  also  boasts  that  in  many 
cases  its  prices  have  fallen 
since  1984,  although  Oftel,  the 
telecoms  regulator,  has  criti- 
cised the  company  about  cer- 
tain pricing  arrangements. 

Its  most  significant  run-ins 
with  the  regulator  have 
centred,  however,  on  BTs 
dominant  market  position 
and  its  “excess”  profits, 
which  amounted  to 
£2.6  billion  last  year  and  are 
expected  to  be  £3  billion  this 
year. 


posed  on  the  restructured 
industry. 

Because  of  the  scale  of  the 
merger,  European  Commis- 
sion officials  would  also  scru- 
tinise tiie  deal  The  BT/C&W 
combine  would  also  face  scru- 
tiny from  regulators  in. 
Europe  as  it  disconnected 

atHannaw 

Both  BT  and  C&W  have  alli- 
ances in  Germany,  where 
Veba  has  a 10.5  per  cent  stake 
in  C&W,  while  BT  has  links 
with  the  utilities  Vlag  and 
RWE  which  are  designed  to 
provide  it  with  access  to 


Profile:  C&W 


Held 
back  by 
rows  at 
the  top 

Ian  King 


FOR  one  of  Britain’s 
highest-tech  compa- 
nies. with  access  to  one 
of  the  world’s  fastest-grow- 
ing telecoms  markets. 
Cable  & Wireless  has  a sur- 
prisingly long  history. 

Founded  in  1872,  as  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, it  merged  with  Mar- 
coni in  1929  to  form  Impe- 
rial and  International 
Communications  — an  un- 
wieldy name  which  was 
changed  to  C&W  in  1934. 
The  company’s  two  best- 


Europe’s  telecommunications 
market 

Given  the  size  of  its  holding, 
Veba,  another  of  Germany's 
utilities,  will  have  a key  say  in 
the  outcome  of  the  talks  be- 
tween the  two  British  compan- 
ies — a position  which  it  will 
no  doubt  use  to  influence  the 
strategy  of  a merged  group 
towards  Germany. 

Germany  is  not  the  only 
place  where  - BT  has  posi- 
tioned itself  to  take  advantage 
of  the  liberalisation  of  the 
telecommunications  market 
in  Europe  in  1998.  It  has  un- 


known assets  are  its  80  per  i 
cent  stake  — worth  £1.7 
billion  — in  Mercury  Com- 
munications, set  up  in  1982 
as  a direct  rival  to  BT,  and 
a 57 1 A per  cent  stake  in 
Hong  Kang  Telecom,  val- 
ued at  around  £7  billion. 

In  addition,  it  has  inter- 
ests in  the  Caribbean,  val- 
ued at  almost  £1  billion,  a 
50  per  cent  stake  in  mobile  < 
phone  operator  One-2-One, 
valued  at  around  £800  mil- 
lion, and  a 13  per  cent  stake 
in  Bell  Cablemedia,  one  of 
Britain’s  leading  cable  op- 
erators, worth  around  £80 
million. 

The  main  attraction  of 
C&W.  from  BTs  point  of 
view,  is  that  while  BT  is 
strong  at  borne  and  weaker 
overseas,  C&W  is  the  oppo- 
site. with  the  Hong  Kong 
Telecom  stake  in  particular 
pairing  it  a potent  rival  to 
American  giant  AT&T. 

However,  a merger  with 
BT  would  go  strongly 
against  the  grain  of  how 
the  company  was  intended 
to  develop  at  its  privatisa- 
tion, since  Mercury  was 
supposed  to  be  the  main 
form  of  competition  to  BT 
at  home. 

Mercury,  which  won  a li- 
cense to  compete  against 


portant  links  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  too  — a situation  which 
will  no  doubt  add  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  European 
Commission’s  competition 
authorities  to  have  a voice  in 
what  happens. 

At  home,  BT  is  one  of  the 
most  tightly  regulated  compa- 
nies and  has  been  embroiled 
in  frequent  and  acrimonious 
rows  with  Mr  Cruickshank. 
BTs  domestic  licence  lists 
about  50  regulatory  condi- 
tions. Mr  Cruickshank  is  mid- 
way through  a review  of  BTs 
four-year  price  cap. 


BT  in  1982,  has  never  quite 
fulfilled  expectations.  Al- 
though it  has  competed  ag- 
gressively on  price  terms 
with  BT,  it  was  never  able 
to  make  any  real  inroads. 

In  addition,  C&W  has 
been  paralysed  by  various 
boardroom  rows  over  re- 
cent years,  which  came  to  a 
head  last  November,  when 
long-running  chairman, 
former  Trade  Secretary 
Lord  Young,  and  his  chief 
executive,  former  BP  exec- 
utive James  Ross,  were 
both  shown  the  door  by  in- 
stitutional investors. 

Lord  Young's  main 
achievement  at  C&W  was 
his  attempt  to  turn  the  com- 
pany into  a “federation”  of 
worldwide  telecoms  busi- 
nesses — an  idea  which  has 
been  quietly  dropped  since 
his  departure.  The  pair’s 
management  style  is  to 
have  led  to  frequent  clashes. 

Meanwhile,  anyone  who 
bought  C&W  shares  on  the 
company’s  privatisation  in 
1981  has  cleaned  up  nicely. 
The  shares,  which  were 
floated  at  50p  a time,  had 
soared  as  high  as  600p  by  1 
1989,  while  last  night,  they 
had  shot  up  to  SllVfap  — a 
new  closing  high  for  the 
year. 


Britain  may  gain 
top  operator 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


AFTER  so  many  false 
starts.  Sir  Iain  Vallance 
of  British  Telecom  and 
Rod  Olsen,  Cable  & Wireless’s 
acting  chief  executive,  must 
this  time  carve  out  a deal  that 
sticks. 

The  stock  market  is  clearly 
optimistic.  Before  C&W  was 
forced  into  the  open  last  night 
its  shares  had  risen  some 
7 per  cent,  creating  the  kind 
of  chaotic  market  for  which 
London  has  become  infa- 
mous. 

It  has  been  clear  since  Lord 
Young  and  James  Ross  were 
ousted  by  institutional  share- 
holders last  November  that 
the  best  solution  for  C&W  in- 
vestors and  Britain  — the  lat- 
ter an  interest  sometimes  for- 
gotten in  these  matters  — 
would  be  a merger  between 
the  UK’s  telecom  leaders.  BT, 
which  has  enormous  interna- 
tional ambitions,  would  win  a 
super-stake  in  the  Pacific  Rim 
through  CAW’S  57.5  per  cent 
ownership  of  Hong  Kong  Tele- 
com, together  with  interests 
in  some  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing emerging  market  econo- 
mies, from  Israel  to  Russia. 

However,  any  such  alliance 
will  bring  enormous  regula- 
tory obstacles.  In  the  UK  mar- 
ket, a merged  £35  billion  tele- 
coms conglomerate  would  be 
required  to  spin  off  Mercury 
(and  its  shared  mobile  phone 
operation,  One-2-One).  Given 
the  price  tag  put  on  Orange, 
which  has  yet  to  make  a 
profit,  there  could  be  consid- 
erable recovery  for  BT  in  this. 

The  biggest  problem  is  the 
jewel  in  C&Ws  crown:  Hong 
Kong  Telecom.  If  BT  goes  for 
the  direct  route,  rather  than 
the  reverse  takeover  contem- 
plated earlier,  then  it  would 
have  the  expense  of  buying 
out  the  minority  in  HK  Tele- 
com — long  regarded  as  a 
£6  billion  poison  pUL 
There  would  also  need  to  be 
some  unscrambling  in  Ger- 
many, where  Veba  holds 
10.5  per  cent  of  C&W  and  BT 
has  a strategic  alliance  with 
Viag  and  RWE. 

Untangling  these  knots 
should  not  be  beyond  the  wits 
of  UK  merchant  banks.  What 
is  important  however,  is  that 
the  merger  is  done  and  the 
UK  has  a national  telecoms 
champion  which  can  compete 
on  equal  terms  around  the 
world  with  the  Americans 
and  the  soon-to-be-privatised 
German  industry. 


Bank  intelligence 


THE  Bank  of  England’s 
regional  shake-up,  which 
will  result  in  the  loss  of 
as  many  as  150  jobs,  is  bound 
to  attract  adverse  comment  in  | 
a week  filled  with  redundan- 
cies and  downsizing. 

It  makes  no  long-term 
sense,  however,  for  foe  Bank 
to  maintain  rather  grandiose 
branches  in  regional  centres 
simply  for  foe  purpose  of  dis- 


tributing new  banknotes  and 
processing  foe  old. 

The  most  important  work 
done  by  the  Bank  in  the 
regions  is  through  its  agen- 
cies. These  provide  liaison  be- 
tween foe  Bank  of  England 
and  local  Industrial  and  com- 
mercial communities,  and  act 
as  an  economic  intelligence 
service,  informing  foe  gover- 
nor ahead  of  his  monthly 
meetings  with  the  Chancellor 
and  providing  background  to 
the  published  Inflation 
Report. 

Indeed,  during  a long 
period  in  which  the  Tories 
unpicked  regional  economic 
institutions,  the  Bank’s 
agents  have  been  useful  pro- 
moters of  regional  interests. 

It  is  this  network  of  agen- 
cies which  the  deputy  gover- 
nor, Howard  Davies,  who  is 
responsible  for  foe  shake-up 
just  announced,  intends  to 
build  upon.  In  addition  to 
theexisting  agencies  — such 
as  Manchester  and  Newcastle 
— he  intends  adding  offices 
staffed  by  four  or  five  eco- 
nomic analysts  in  Cardiff  Not- 
tingham and  the  outer  i^ndnn 
suburbs.  Tbeir  duty,  too,  will 
be  to  produce  intelligence. 

The  quarterly  reports  are  to 
be  drawn  together  in  foe 
equivalent  of  foe  US  Federal 
Reserve's  Beige  Book  and  pub- 
lished warii  quarter,  alongside 
foe  Inflation  Report 

In  some  respects  Mr  Da- 
vies's creation  of  a regional 
economic  intelligence  net- 
work with  its  own  publishing 
operation  is  likely  to  provide 
an  important  counter  balance 
to  the  rigorous  and  some- 
times highly  technical  eco- 
nomic analysis  which  goes 
into  foe  Inflation  Report  pro- 
duced by  foe  Bank's  economic 
director,  Mervyn  King.  The 
Bank  is  now  in  the  position  of 
having  two  potential  fixture 
governors,  Messrs  Davies  and 
King,  with  their  own  eco- 
nomic support  staff.  What  a 
disappointment  then  if  Eddie 
George  decides,  as  some  Bank 
insiders  believe  he  will,  that 
he  would  like  a second  term, 
beyond  July  1998. 


Global  ambition 

TEN  years  ago.  Morgan 
Grenfell  was  among  the 
first  wave  of  British  mer- 
chant banks  to  reveal  foe  size 
of  its  hidden  reserves.  Now 
its  subsequent  parent,  Deut- 
sche Bank,  has  followed  suit 
by  announcing  to  the  world 
that  it  Is  sitting  on  some 
DM20  billion  (£9  billion)  of 
unrealised  gains  on  its  portfo- 
lio of  listed  securities. 

Lifting  foe  veil  of  secrecy  is 
an  essential  part  of  Deutsche 
Bank’s  decision  to  bring  its 
accounting  policies  into  line 
with  what  is  seen  as  interna- 
tional best  practice. 

If.  as  looks  likely,  the  other 
big  German  banks  follow  suit, 
the  greater  transparency 
could,  as  Deutsche's  manage- 
ment board  chairman,  Jurgen 
Krumnow,  argued  yesterday, 
enhance  Frankfurt’s  standing 
as  a financial  centre. 

That  no  doubt  is  a nice 
gloss  for  an  institution  which 
came  under  domestic  fire  for 
shifting  the  focus  of  its  invest- 
ment banking  business  to 
London.  But  the  core  of  the 
strategy  is  still  Deutsche's  de- 
termination to  be  a global 
player,  not  to  smooth  ruffled 
feathers  at  home. 


Storm  over  job  cuts  and 
price  rises  at  utilities  firm 


Chris  Barrie 
and  Martyn  KaksaH 


THE  electricity  and  water 
company  United  Utilities 
raised  a storm  of  protest 
yesterday  when  it  unveiled 
plans  to  raise  prices,  axe  1,700 
jobs  and  sell  businesses  em- 
ploying 4,500  people. 

United,  formed  after  North 
West  Water  bought  the 
regional  electricity  company 
Norweb  last  year  for 
£1.8  billion,  is  to  increase 
power  prices  by  <L9  per  cent 
and  water  charges  by  5.8  per 
Cent 

From  April,  foe  average 
annual  domestic  electricity 
bill  rises  by  £1250  to  £267.66, 
and  water  charges  to  £209. 

Until  the  takeover  Norweb 
had  the  lowest  electricity 
prices.  It  now  becomes  only 
the  fourth  cheapest  Its  price 
rise  contrasted  with  yester- 
day’s anouncement  by  its 
neighbour,  Man  web,  of  a 1.4 
per  cent  price  increase  and  a 
three-month  extension  of  a 
price  freeze  at  Midlands 
Electricity. 


Other  recent  price  in- 
creases — at  Eastern,  York- 
shire and  London  — were  also 
less  than  United’s  increase. 

United  softened  the  blow  by 
extending  its  £6.50  rebate  on 
water  bills  for  another  year. 
The  company  said  it  was  en- 
titled to  raise  power  prices  be- 
cause of  past  “under 
recovery"  at  Norweb,  a mech- 
anism in  tiie  pricing  system 
that  allows  firms  to  recoup , 


revenue  lost  due  to  unex- 
pected variations  in  damand 

Chief  executive  Brian 
Staples  said  benefits  from  the 
merger  would  be  passed  to 
consumers  in  the  medium 
term.  On  the  short  term, 
shareholders  deserved  a 
return  on  their  investment  in 
foe  acquisition.  He  hoped  foe 
job  cuts,  on  top  of  800  already 
announced,  would  be 
voluntary. 

Labour  MPs,  unions  and 
consumer  groups  condemned 
the  news.  Shadow  employ- 
ment minister  Ian  McCartney 
cniH  the  taxpayer  would  be 
“landed  with  a huge  bill  for 
unemployment  benefit  as  em- 
ployees jobs  are  sacrificed  to 
give  a quick  fix  to  the  balance 
sheet” 

The  job  losses  were  also  de- 
nounced as  “an  outrageous 
decision**  by  Louise  Ffllman, 
leader  of  Lancashire  County 
Council-  She  said:  “It  is  clear 
that  profits  have  been  put 
ahead  of  jobs  and  public 
services.” 

But  United's  share  price  ! 
rose  I4p  to  6l4p  as  the  City  ! 
welcomed  the  news. 


Labour  spells  out  plans 
for  privatised  Railtrack 


Clarke  calls  go-it-alone 
pound  a ‘terrible  mistake’ 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  EcHtor 

LABOUR  win  today  com- 
mit itself  to  the  principle 
of  public  accountability 
and  ownership  iff  Railtrack 
when  it  finally  reveals  its  tac- 
tics to  unsettle  foe  flotation. 

The  long  delayed  plan  will 
be  spelled  out  by  the  shadow 
transport  secretary,  Clare 
Short,  in  a speech  atSwindon. 
and  not  by  the  party  leader, 
Tony  Blair,  who  was  Involved 
last  night  In  discussions  on 
the  details. 

The  plan  is  unlikely  to 
shake  foe  Government’s  de- 
termination to  go  ahead  with 
the  flotation  in  May,  but 
Labour  sources  were  stress- 
ing that  potential  investors 
would  be  left  in  no  doubt  that 
a fixture  Labour  government 
would  exert  tight  control  on 
Rail  track’s  operations. 

It  was  stressed  that  the 
statement,  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  pathfinder  pro- 
spectus next  month,  would 
not  scupper  the  flotation.  It 
would  make  clear  that  Labour 


had  a shared  interest  with  the 
train  operating  companies  to 
see  that  an  integrated  railway 
was  maintained  for  the 
public. 

The  proposed  takeover  of  I 

two  rail  routes  by  the  ] 
National  Express  bus  com- 
pany is  to  be  investigated  by 
foe  Office  of  Fair  Trading  be- 
cause of  the  possible  overlap 
between  bus  and  rail  services. 

This  was  made  clear  by  the 
rail  franchise  director.  Roger 
Salmon,  yesterday  when  he 
announced  that  National  Ex- 
press was  the  preferred  bid- 
der-for  foe  Gatwick  Express 
and  Midland  main  line 
routes. 

National  Express  said  it  did 
not  believe  that  the  owner- 
ship of  the  two  train  compa- 
nies would  operate  against 
the  public  interest 

The  OFT  is  likely  to  con- 
sider the  feet  that  National 
Express  runs  coach  services 
to  destinations  served  by  foe 
Midland  main  line,  which 
runs  from  St  Pan  eras  station 
in  London  to  Leeds,  via 
Leicester.  Nottingham.  Derby 
and  Sheffield. 


There  la  less  likely  to  be  a 
problem  with  the  company 
taking  over  the  30-minute 
Gatwick  Express  service  from 
London  Victoria  station  to 
Gatwick  airport  National  Ex- 
press has  seen  off  a challenge 
for  the  franchise  from  Rich- 
ard Branson’s  Virgin  group 
as  well  as  a management  buy- 
out team. 

Adam  Mills,  deputy  chief 
executive  of  National  Ex- 
press. said  that  Mr  Salmon’s 
decision  was  a welcome  rec- 
ognition of  foe  company's  ex- 
pertise in  public  transport 
He  said  its  successful  policies 
would  now  be  applied  to  train 
operations.  If  necessary,  it 
would  be  prepared  to  give  fur- 
ther undertakings. 

• The  Transport  Secretary. 
Sir  George  Young,  is  expected 
to  put  foe  Crossrail  project  on 
hold,  delaying  the  plan  to  link 
up  west  and  east  London  for 
six  years.  The  project  has  al- 
ready cost  £140  million  and 
has  been  given  a further  £14 
million  this  year  for  research. 
The  140  members  of  the  pro- 
ject team  are  standing  by  to 
be  laid  off  or  transferred. 


Sarah  Ryle 

THE  Chancellor,  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  last  night 
risked  the  wrath  of  his  par- 
ty’s Euro-sceptics  when  he 
said  it  would  be  a “terrible 
mistake”  for  Britain  to  opt 
out  of  monetary  onion. 

Under  examination  by  a 
Lords  committee,  Mr 
Clarke  ignored  growing 
pressure  and  affirmed  his 

commitment  to  the  single 
currency. 

He  said  it  was  too  early  to 
Judge  whether  the  euro 
would  go  ahead  in  1999.  but 
warned  that  for  Britain  to 
rale  itself  out  at  this  stage 
would  hit  investment. 

Offering  some  solace  to 
the  Euro-sceptics.  he  de- 
nied that  he  was  in  favour' 
of  Britain  joining  the  single 
currency  “come  what 
may”.  It  was  a “complete 
myth”  he  was  absolutely 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  1.88 
Austria  1&25 
Belgium  44  SO 
Canada  2.0125 
Cyprus  0.6876 
Denmark  8.48 
Finland  6.99 


Franca  7.45 
Germany  2.2000 
Greece  362.00 
Kong  Kong  11.54 
India  52.07 
Ireland  0.9425 
Israel  4 75 


determined  for  Britain  to 
sign  up  for  the  single  cur- 
rency from  the  start. 

He  acknowledged  con- 
cern across  the  EU  that  not 
enough  countries  would 
meet  the  Maastricht  crite- 
ria for  economic  and  mone- 
tary union. 

But  Mr  Clarke,  one  of  the 
most  pro-European  Cabinet 
members,  said  foreign  com- 
panies bad  established 
themselves  in  the  UK  partly 
because  it  gave  them  a base 
inside  the  single  market.  If 
Britain  was  outside  the 
single  currency  area  the 
possible  loss  of  investment 
was  a “problem  that  would 
have  to  be  addressed”. 

Investors  would  need  to 
be  reassured  that  the  UK 
was  still  attractive  and 
stable,  said  Mr  Clarke. 

He  rejected  any  notion 
that  the  EU  budget  would 
have  to  increase  if  there 
was  a single  currency. 


Italy  2,345 
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New  Zealand  2.21 
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Singapore  2,10 
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Miners  to  benefit  from  company’s  early  repayment  of  £368m  debt 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  TURNER 


Richard  Budge,  chief  executive  (left)  and  Gordon  McPhie,  financial  director,  revealed  better  than  expected  profits 


RJB  surprise  £1 00m  buy-back 
means  shareholders’  bonanza 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Editor 


. JB  MINING  is  plan- 
fning  a bonanza  for 
kits  shareholders  fol- 
lowing early  repay- 
ment of  £368  million  of  bank 
borrowings  used  to  fund  the 
acquisition  of  the  main  coal 
mining  activities  of  British 
Coal  in  late  1994. 

The  company  yesterday  un- 
expectedly proposed  a £100 
million  share  buy-back  to 
boost  the  share  price.  In  addi- 
tion, it  revealed  better  than 
expected  profits  and  plans  for 


accelerated  dividend  growth. 

Richard  Budge,  chief  execu- 
tive. said  that  the  bank  debt 
would  be  fully  repaid  by  April 
1996,  freeing  the  group  from 
restrictions  on  its  dividend 
payments. 

“Our  dividend  policy  will 
be  continually  progressive 
from  now  on  and  our  share- 
holders can  look  for  better 
returns."  he  said. 

The  group's  10,000  employ- 
ees. mainly  miners,  will  also 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
buy-back  and  the  larger  divi- 
dends through  shares  held  in 
the  company's  employee 
share  scheme. 


Employees  will  each  re- 
ceive about  £500  of  shares 
through  the  scheme,  taking 
their  collective  stake  in  the 
company  to  over  5 per  cent 

The  group  reported  a more 
than  tenfold  increase  in  pre- 
tax profits  — from  £16  million 
to  £173  million  — reflecting 
the  inclusion  of  the  former 
British  Coal  interests  for  the 
first  time  and  higher  than  ex- 
pected coal  sales. 

The  shares  jumped  39p  to 
585p. 

Mt  Budge  said  coal  produc- 
tion totalled  37  million 
tonnes,  while  sales,  including 
coal  from  former  British  Coal 


stockpiles,  amounted  to  41.9 
million  tonnes.  Exceptionally 
high  demand  from  power  gen- 
erators daring  the  cold 
weather  at  the  end  of  the  year 
boosted  sales  by  about  3 mil- 
lion tonnes,  worth  between 
£16  million  and  £17  million. 

However,  he  warned  that 
demand  was  unlikely  to  be  so 
high  during  the  current  year. 
The  group  also  has  problems 
at  the  new  Ashford  by  mine, 
where  production  has  been 
hit  by  geological  problems. 
RJB  Is  investing  £40  million 
In  the  mine,  which  lost  £1&3 
million  in  the  second  half  of 
1995.  It  will  dose  the  mine  if  it 


is  not  viable  by  October  this 
year. 

The  group  and  City  ana- 
lysts are  concerned  about  the 
long-term  future  of  the  coal 
market  in  the  UK.  particu- 
larly when  contracts  with  the 
big  power  generators  end  in 
1998. 

Charles  Keraot  of  Paribas 
Capital  Markets,  said  demand 
could  fall  from  57  million 
tonnes  In  19%  to  37  million 
tonnes  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, or  even  22  million 
tonnes  in  a worst-case  sce- 
nario. The  good  cash  flow  in 
1996  was  likely  to  get  worse 
over  the  next  two  years. 


Old  Lady  to  axe 
150  jobs  in 
the  regions 


AlexBnjmmer 
and  Pauline  Springett 


THE  Bank  of  England 
yesterday  added  to  the 
recent  spate  of  job  losses 
in  the  financial  sector  by  dis- 
closing that  it  is  to  cut  back 
its  regional  operations. 

Concentrating  its  note  dis- 
tribution and  disposal  opera- 
tions in  two  centres  — Deb- 
den  in  Essex  and  Leeds  — will 
effectively  mean  the  loss  of 
150  jobs  and  the  closure  of 
some  distinctive  Bank 
branches  in  the  regions,  in- 
cluding Manchester  and 
Newcastle. 

In  future,  the  Bank's 
regional  operations  will  be 
confined  to  economic  and  in- 
dustrial liaison  functions, 
requiring  small  professional 
staffs  rather  than  an  army  of 
security  officials  looking  after 
cash. 

The  remaining  banking  op- 
erations in  the  regions, 
largely  for  municipal  authori- 
ties. will  be  closed  with  the 
accounts  being  moved  to  the 
commercial  sector. 

The  restructuring,  put  in 
place  by  the  deputy  governor 
Howard  Davies,  win  save  the 
Bank  around  £4  million  a 
year  at  a time  when  its  staff, 
ing  budgets  have  been  put 
under  pressure  by  govern- 
ment-imposed cash  limits. 

Much  of  the  note  distribu- 
tion and  issuing  work  has  al- 
ready been  transferred  to  the 
commercial  banking  sector  in 
recent  years. 

The  Bank  was  emphatic 
yesterday  that  the  closure  of 
its  branch  network  will  not 
bring  an  end  to  its  regional 
presence. 

Rather,  it  intends  to  expand 
its  economic  intelligence  net- 
work by  opening  agencies  in 
Cardiff.  Nottingham  and 
Greater  London  to  supple- 
ment those  in  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liv- 
erpool, Newcastle  and  South- 
ampton (replacing  Winch- 
ester). 

Small  teams  of  economists 
will  be  based  at  the  agencies 
providing  industrial  liaison 


and  a supply  of  economic  in- 
formation to  the  Bank's  head- 
quarters in  the  City. 

The  economic  data  is  to  be 
repackaged  and  published 
quarterly  alongside  the  Bank 
inflation  report  providing  a 
guide  to  regional  economic 
activity.  The  first  agent  at  the 
new  Cardiff  agency  will  be 
Sue  Camper.  42.  currrently 
chief  manager  of  the  Bank's 
Reserves  Management  Unit 

It  is  thought  that  some 
senior  Bank  agents  could 
eventually  be  used  to  provide 
some  regional  balance  if  the 
UK  were  to  move  towards  a 
Monetary’  Board  system  of 
some  kind. 

Meanwhile,  a report  pub- 
lished yesterday  by  accoun- 
tants Coopers  & Ly brand  and 
the  Economic  Intelligence 
Unit  warned  that  banks 
would  axe  up  to  50  per  cent  of 
their  workforce  by  the  end  of 
the  century. 

Banking  union  Bifu  has  es- 
timated that  some  85.000  Jobs 
have  already  disappeared 
from  the  industry  in  the  past 
six  years  thanks  to  the  twin 
pressures  of  technological 
change  and  mergers. 

The  report  argues  that 
banks  are  planning  to  reduce 
staff  in  a drive  to  improve 
their  productivity.  It  cites  the 
example  of  NatWest  which 
has  already  cut  its  UK  work- 
force by  15.000  to  50.000  and 
expects  another  20  per  cent  to 
disappear  over  the  next  ten 
years. 

But.  warns  the  report,  the 
real  staffing  challenge  for  the 
banks  will  be  to  retrain  their 
staff  so  that  they  have  a whole 
new  set  of  skills. 

"In  place  of  today's  transac- 
tion handling  and  lending 
risk  assessment  will  come 
relationship  management, 
merchandising,  infomation 
management  and  the  ability 
to  change,"  it  says. 

BifU  said  that  some  mem- 
here  were  planning  protests 
this  weekend  about  the  latest 
bank  job  cuts.  Earlier  this 
week  Barclays  announced  an- 
other 1,000  job  losses  bringing 
its  total  cuts  to  more  than 
18,000. 


Ambitious  Deutsche  Bank 
reveals  £9bn  worth  of 
previously  hidden  assets 


MarkMBner 

European  Business  Editor 


GERMANY'S  biggest 
bank  yesterday  lifted 
the  lid  on  one  of  its 
biggest  secrets  — a cool  20 
billion  marks  worth  (£9  bil- 
lion) of  previously  hidden 
reserves. 

The  decision  to  unveil  the 
size  of  the  hitherto  undis- 
closed reserves  is  part  of 
the  bank’s  decision  to  bring 
its  accounting  into  line 
with  international  stan- 
dards, which  In  turn  is 
being  driven  by  Deutsche 
Bank’s  global  ambitions. 

Under  German  account- 
ing law  Deutsche  Bank’s 
portfolio  of  listed  securities 
is  valued  at  its  lowest  his- 


torical value  — some  30.2 
billion  marks  — but  under 
international  accounting 
standards  they  must  be  val- 
ued at  their  market  price  — 
50  billion  marks. 

“The  decsion  to  interna- 
tionalise our  reporting  lies 
in  the  logic  of  our  global 
strategy.  The  aim  is  full  dis- 
closure of  our  figures  and 
targets.”  according  to  the 
spokesman  for  the  bank’s 
board  of  managing  direc- 
tors, EUlmar  Hopper. 

The  revelation  of  the 
reserves  came  alongside 
full  year  figures  from  the 
bank  which  showed  net  in- 
come rose  by  23.6  per  cent 
to  2.1  billion  marks,  the 
second  best  result  in  its  his- 
tory — though  slightly 
lower  than  some  analysts 


had  been  expecting.  The 
bank  is  expecting  that  it 
will  turn  in  a “satisfac- 
tory” performance  in  the 
current  year  — though  it 
warned  that  the  business 
climate  in  Germany  would 
put  pressure  on  lending 
margins  and  risks  of  de- 
faults remained  high. 

However,  Deutsche  is 
looking  to  balance  that 
with  expansion  outside 
Europe. 

“We  expect  another  im- 
proved overall  result  for 
1996,  given  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  available  earnings 
potential  and  effective  cost 
management.  Business 
levels  in  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year  confirm 
us  in  these  expectations,” 
said  Mr  Eopper. 


Lloyds  TSB  ‘poised  for 
deal  in  New  Zealand’ 


Pauline  Springett 


LLOYDS  TSB  is  repor- 
tedly poised  to  acquire 
Trust  Bank  New  Zea- 
land in  a £600  million  deal 
which  may  be  announced  as 
soon  as  next  week. 

Speculation  immediately 
centred  on  how  Lloyds  TSB 
would  pay  for  the  acquisition. 
Chairman  Sir  Brian  Pitman 
is  understood  to  dislike  the 
idea  of  a rights  Issue,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  deal  will  take 
the  form  of  a merger  between 
the  two  groups.  That  would  be 
similar  to  the  reverse  take- 
over used  by  Lloyds  to  merge 
with  TSB  in  their  £15  billion 
tie-up  last  year. 

The  move  on  Trust  Bank 
demonstrates  that  Sir  Brian 
has  lost  none  of  his  acquisi- 
tive zeal,  despite  the  fact  that 
It  would  represent  the  third 
big  purchase  by  Lloyds  in  less 
than  a year.  In  addition  to  the 
TSB  deal,  it  bought  the  Chel- 


tenham & Gloucester  building 
society  last  summer  for 
£1.8  billion. 

A Lloyds ‘spokeswoman  de- 
clined to  confirm  the  specula- 
tion, saying:  “We  simply  can- 
not comment  on  market 
rumour." 

But  banking  analysts  said 
Sir  Brian  was  known  to  be  a 
fan  of  the  New  Zealand  bank- 
ing and  finance  system,  and 
the  country's  economy. 
Lloyds  bought  the  National 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  in  the 
1960s  and  Sir  Brian  has  often 
spoken  enthusiastically  about 
the  acquisition's  perfor- 
mance. 

If  the  deal  goes  ahead  it  will 
also  discredit  rumours  that 
Sir  Brian  was  considering 
selling  National  Bank  of  New 
Zealand. 

Some  analysts  said  a 
merger  with  Trust  Bank 
would  make  sense  because  its 
origins  are  similar  to  those  of 
TSB.  Trust  Bank  is  heavily 
involved  in  mortgage  lending. 


making  it  potentially  a good 
fit  with  the  UK  mortgage 
business  of  the  Lloyds  TSB 
group. 

Trust  Bank,  which  recently 
confirmed  that  it  was  in 
merger  talks  with  an  uniden- 
tified party,  is  mainly  owned 
by  community  trusts,  with 
about  22  per  cent  having  been 
floated  on  the  New  Zealand 
stock  exchange  two  years  ago. 
The  trusts  would  have  to 
agree  to  a sale  tf  the  takeover 
were  to  be  100  per  cent  so 
there  was  speculation  that 
Lloyds  might  opt  for  a 50  per 
cent  stake. 

In  1995.  Trust  Bank  pro- 
duced a 27  per  cent  rise  in 
pre-tax  profits.  Last  month, 
Lloyds  TSB  reported  1995  pre- 
tax profits  of  £1.65  billion, 
slightly  down  on  1994  after 
restructuring  costs  were  in- 
cluded. The  bank  has  started 
a cost-cutting  drive  which,  ac- 
cording to  banking  unions, 
will  cost  10,000  jobs  and  650 
branches. 
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Builders’  merchant 
digs  in  for  a lengthy 
and  expensive  battle 


Outlook 


Tony  May 


FACED  with  a seem- 
ingly endless  reces- 
sion, companies  in  the 
construction  and  build- 
ing materials  industries 
wmcb  expanded  like  mad  in 

the  eighties  are  engaged  in  a 

slimming  race  under  the  slo- 

gan “focus  upon  core  busi- 
ness". 

Six  years  ago,  when  the 
long  restructuring  of  the  con- 

struction industry  began, 
Redland  had  the  advantage 

that  it  got  half  its  profits  from 

Germany,  where  a construc- 

tion boom  was  in  in  full  force. 
As  recently  as  1992  It  had  the 

muscle  to  spend  £635  million 

on  acquiring  Steetley,  a 
smaller  rivaL 

Now.  with  the  German 
building  industry  in  reces- 
sion. Redland  is  wrestling 
with  a reconstruction  plan 

which  the  City  fears  will  take 

years  to  pay  off. 

Last  year,  the  company  cut 
its  f~mni  dividend  by  a third  to 

give  itself  a financial  cushion, 

and  followed  that  up  in  Janu- 
ary by  issuing  a profits 
warning. 

In  February  it  said  it  was 

putting  its  brick-making  div- 

ision — Britain's  the  third 
biggest  — up  for  sale,  and  yes- 
terday it  said  four  parties 
were  interested.  It  is  in  “ad- 
vanced negotiations”  on  a 
passible  deal. 

Redland  ended  the  year 
with  profits  at  the  lower  end 
of  City  estimates,  but  said 

this  that  was  a robust  perfor- 

mance given  the  tough  and 
worstening  conditions  across 
its  markets.  For  good  mea- 

sure. Robert  Napier,  the  chief 
executive,  warned  that  1996 

was  not  going  to  be  easy, -and 

that  the  first  half  of  the  year 

would  not  match  the  corre- 

sponding six  months  of  1995. 
He  expects  things  to  improve 

by  the  second  half,  but 
refused  to  state  whether  full 

year  profits  will  move  ahead 

of 1995. 

He  hoped  to  see  a second- 

half  recovery  in  British  hous- 

ing and  a better  market  in 
Germany  as  new  housing  per- 

mits stabilise.  He  said:  “It's 
amazing  how  quickly  the 
market  can  turn  upwards. 
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North  America 


flater  European 
countries 


Last  year  there  was  a lot  of 
destocking  of  products.  We 
could  get  a rapid  reversal." 
His  long-term  recovery  plan 

is  to  focus  on  roofing  and  ag- 

gregates and,  as  a first  step. 
Redland  is  talking  with  the 

minority  shareholders  of  the 

group's  German  roofing  busi- 

ness. It  wants  to  put  it 
together  with  similar 
businesses  in  Britain  and 
Holland. 

Restructuring  the  roofing 
and  aggregates  business  cost 

£81.9  million  last  year,  includ- 

ing a £16  million  write-down 
on  roof  tile  plants,  and  a 
£82^  million  write-down  on 
the  book  value  of  Genstar,  its 

aggregates  business  in  Mary- 

land, part  of  which  was  offset 
by  profits  from  the  sale  of 

businesses. 

Mr  Napier  said  last  year 

had  seen  a steep  decline  in 

sales,  although  firmer  pricing 

and  cost  cutting  had  softened 
the  effect  on  profits. 

He  said  he  saw  some  price 

recovery,  but  added  that  Red- 

land had  suffered  a slight  ero- 
sion of  its  market  share  in 
sand  and  gravel,  as  competi- 

tors had  keener  prices. 


He  said  there  h;id  been  .i 
significant  and  progressiw 
decline  in  trad  in?  cor  wlit  inns 
from  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  last  year  The  iroup 
sold  13  per  cent  less-  sand  and 
graveL  12  per  cent  less  dry 
stone.  11  per  cent  Ic^s  ready 
mixed  concrete  and  7 per  cent 
less  coated  stone.  Xevert.V- 
less, Redland  managed  u> 
charge  higher  price-*  in  those 
products.  1 

Sales  of  root  tiles  foii  4 
cent  and  prices  fell  further  sn 
the  tough  competitive  condi- 
tions. The  management  took 
action  to  improve  product  inn 
processes  and  marketing  bur 
profits  from  rooftn^  fell 
£20  million  to  £256  million. 

In  a weaker  housing  mar- 
ket. brick  deliveries  Fell  by  14 
per  cent  but  because  the 
group  got  its  costs  down  prof- 
its at  Redland  Brick  were  sim- 
ilar to  1994's. 

The  City  views  the  board'}: 
recovery  plans  as  sensible  bid 
is  resigned  to  a long  wait  fur 
profits  to  recover.  At  least  the 
group  is  big  enough  to  sur- 
vive the  recession,  which  ic 
more  than  can  be  viiii  For 
some  rivals 


Axe  out  after  merger  of  statistical  offices 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


Splitting  off  its  music  business  is  likely  to  cost  Thom-EMI  £1 30m 


Lisa  Buckingham 


THORN  EMI  expects  to  pay 
break-up  and  reorganisa- 
tion charges  of  £130  million 
following  the  decision  to  de- 
merge its  music  business  — 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world 
with  recording  stars  such  as 
Janet  Jackson  and  Super- 


grass  — from  its  high  street 
equipment  rental  operation 
which  includes  Britain’s 
Radio  Rentals  and  Rent-A- 
Centre  in  the  US. 

The  costs  include  a lower 
than  expected  tax  charge,  and 
other  break-up  costs.  City  an- 
alysts had  expected  a head- 
line figure  of  £100  million 
compared  with  the  £75  mil- 


lion maximum  Thom  out- 
lined yesterday. 

In  addition,  the  company 
said  that  it  would  spend  £25 
million  to  reorganise  EMI 
Music  in  North  America  and 
another  £30  million  on  the 
Thom  rental  business  in  the 
US  and  Europe. 

The  one-off  charges  will  be 
taken  in  the  year  to  March  31 


but  the  group  yesterday  gave 
no  detail  about  the  planned 
business  restructuring. 

Shares  rose  by  another  I9p 
to  l673p  even  though  the 
group  said  it  would  delay  the 
demerger  by  three  weeks 
until  August  19.  The  post- 
ponement follows  an  inability 
to  win  clearance  on  the  tim- 
ing of  first  quarter  results 


and  the  planned  treatment  of 
share  incentive  schemes. 

The  break-up  Is  expected  to 
prompt  a global  auction  for 
the  EMI  Music  arm.  Although 
Thom  denies  receiving  any 
serious  expressions  of  inter- 
est, companies  such  as  Disney 
and  Rupert  Murdoch’s  News 
Corporation  are  among  puta- 
tive predators. 


TWO  hundred  civil  ser- 
vants face  the  sack  after 
the  government's  two  statisti- 
cal arms  are  merged  into  a 
single  Office  of  National  Sta- 
tistics. 

From  April  1,  the  Central 
Statistical  Office  — which  has 
been  producing  figures  since 
Churchill's  time  in  No  10  — 
and  the  Office  of  Population 
Censuses  and  Surveys  will  be 
combined. 


Tim  Holt,  head  of  the  new 
body,  said  yesterday  that  staff 
from  administration  depart- 
ments would  be  lost  after  the 
merger. 

Although  compulsory 
redundancies  have  not  been 
ruled  out.  Prof  Holt  said  he 
was  hopeful  most  of  the  losses 
— which  account  for  one  in  20 
of  existing  employees  — could 
be  achieved  on  a voluntary 
basis. 

"These  are  modest  reduc- 
tions. in  line  with  what  is 
happening  in  other  Whitehall 
departments.” 


Outlining  plans  aimed  a: 
making  the  new  national  of- 
fice a world  leader  in  the  pn  »- 
vision  of  statistics.  Prof  Hoi: 
said:  "All  the  important  dntn 
about  the  lives  of  everyone  m 
Britain  — their  births,  mar- 
riages and  deaths:  their  social 
and  economic  situation;  and 
their  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy — will  be  brought 
together  in  a single 
organisation.” 

Prof  Halt  also  vowed  to 
reduce  the  £20  million  annuai 
cost  to  business  of  completing 
surveys. 
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Racing 


Mumm’s  the  word 
for  Sound  Man 


Ron  Cox  expects  longer  trip  and  change 
of  tactics  to  work  in  Dunwoody’s  favour 


CHELTENHAM  form 
was  turned  upside 
down  on  several  oc- 
casions at  Aintree 
yesterday  and  there  are  al- 
most certainly  a few  more 
surprises  In  store  today. 

Klairon  Davis,  Viking  Flag- 
ship, Sound  Man  and  Coulton, 
first,  second,  third  and  sixth 
in  the  Queen  Mother  Cham- 
pion Chase,  make  up  the  field 
for  the  Mumm  Melling  Chase. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
things  will  work  out  the  same 
this  time. 

An  extra  half-mile  on  this 
faster  track  and  quicker 
ground,  plus  a change  of  tac- 
tics, can  enable  Sound  Man  to 
redeem  his  reputation. 

At  the  Festival,  Richard 
Dunwoody  had  Sound  Man  in 
the  firing  line  all  the  way  and 
it  did  neither  Edward 
O'Grady’s  seven-year-old  nor 
Viking  Flagship  any  good  to 
engage  in  a head-to-head 
tussle  after  jumping  four  out 
Both  were  forced  into  costly 
errors  at  the  third-last  and 
penultimate  fences  and  their 
exertions  told  in  the  closing 
stages. 

, Klairon  Davis,  who  had 
been  left  trailing  when  Sound 
Man  and  Viking  Flagship 
upped  the  tempo,  finished  the 
strongest  to  win  by  five 
lengths  from  Viking  Flagship, 


with  a weary  Sound  Man  un- 
able to  do  any  more,  over  a 
length  back  in  third. 

Coulton  could  be  the  key  to 
the  outcome  of  today’s  re- 
match. Dropped  out  at  Chel- 
tenham, this  habitual  front- 
runner enjoyed  a confidence- 
boosting round  and  it  will  be 
a surprise  if  more  aggressive 
tactics  are  not  adopted  over  a 
course  which  suits  him  well 

Indeed,  if  his  jumping  holds 
up  Coulton  could  spring  a 
surprise.  He  should  certainly 
give  the  others  a good  lead 
and  this  may  play  into  the 
hands  of  Dunwoody  on 
Sound  Man  (2JJ5). 

Avoiding  the  novices  who 
bad  tough  races  at  Chelten- 
ham looks  the  best  policy. 
Simply  Dashing  (2.00).  who 
had  to  bypass  the  Festival 
owing  to  a bruised  foot  but  Is 
reported  in  fine  shape  again, 
and  Turnpole  (4.20)  can 
show  the  advantage  of  a less 
frenetic  build-up. 

Tony  McCoy,  successful  on 
Htmcheon  Chance  (4.50)  at 
Fairyhouse,  can  follow  up  on 
the  Irish  hurdler  to  add  to  his 
188-1  double  here  yesterday 
on  Zabadi  and  Top  Spin. 

McCoy,  deputising  for  the 
sidelined  Adrian  Maguire  and 
enjoying  his  first  success  for 
David  Nicholson  from  just  six 
rides,  got  a tremendous  leap 


out  of  Zabadi  at  the  final 
flight  of  the  Glenlivet  Hurdle. 
At  the  line  they  had  six 
lengths  to  spare  over  Our 
Kris.  Nicholson  heaped  praise 
on  21-year-old  McCoy,  declar- 
ing: “I  said  to  Tony,  ‘Ride  him 
for  speed*.  It’s  his  first  winner 
for  me  but  the  rides  he  has 
given  my  horses  have  been 
tremendous.” 

Justice  was  done  in  the 
Sandeman  Maghull  Novice 
Chase  when  Ask  Tom  won  in 
great  style  for  trainer  Tom 
Tate,  who  was  forced  to  pull 
Lo  Stregone  out  of  tomor- 
row’s Grand  NattonaL 

Ttae  IS  lengths  winner  was 
a chance  ride  for  Peter  Niven, 
deputising  for  the  injured  Ja- 
mie Osborne  who  broke  his 
left  collarbone  in  a spectacu- 
lar fall  from  Black  Humour  in 
the  MarteU  Cup  Chase. 

The  victory  of  Scotton 
Banks  here  provided  some 
consolation  for  trainer  Tim 
Easter  by  and  jockey  Lorcan 
Wyer.  whose  intended 
National  runner  Toogood  To 
Be  True  also  had  to  be  with- 
drawn yesterday. 

After  favourite  Couldnt  Be 
Better  was  pulled  up  lama  be- 
fore the  12th  fence,  Scotton 
Banks  and  Barton  Bank  vied 
for  the  lead  throughout  the 
final  circuit  and  it  was  only 
on  the  run  to  the  final  fence, 
where  Barton  Bank  blun- 
dered, badly,  that  Scotton 
Banks  asserted  his  superipr- 
ity.  He  could  be  Gold  Cup  ma- 
terial next  season. 
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Stregone 
out  of 
Grand 
National 
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Steady. ..  Trevor  Biorgan  and  Gambolling  Doc  almost  come  to  grief  in  yesterday’s  Sandeman  MaghuD  Chase  photo  ujchab.  stkle 


ILLNESS  has  ruled  the  6-1 
second  favourite  Lo  Stre- 
gone out  of  tomorrow’s 
M arte  11  Grand  National. 

His  trainer,  Tom  Tate, 
said  yesterday:  “He  has 
been  diagnosed  as  having 
equine  flu  and  had  a tem- 
perature of  104F  this  morn- 
ing. It  Is  a bit  of  an  anti- 
climax — to  say  the  least  — 
and  I could  cry." 

Lo  Stregone  had  been  at 
the  forefront  of  Aintree  bet- 
ting since  his  success  in  last 
month's  Greenalls  Grand 
National  Trial  at  Haydock. 

That  success  qualified  Lo 
Stregone  for  a tilt  at  a 
£58,000  bonus  offered  by 
Greenalls  if  he  went  on  to 
score  at  Aintree. 

Ironically,  the  Haydock 
runner-up  Tartan  Tyrant  — 
also  eligible  for  the  bonus 
— was  also  taken  oat  of  the 
National  yesterday  as  he  is 
reckoned  to  need  softer 
ground  by  his  trainer.  Gor- 
don Richards. 

Jamie  Osborne,  who  was 
due  to  ride  Lo  Stregone 
tomorrow,  will  also  be  out 
of  action  for  a spell  after 
breaking  his  left  collar- 
bone when  taking  a heavy 
fall  from  Black  Humour  in 
yesterday’s  Martell  Chase 
at  Aintree. 

The  gamble  on  Superior 
Finish  continues  and  Jenny 
Pitman's  gelding  is  11-2 
joint  favourite  with  Rough 
Quest  with  Hill’s. 


Aintree  runners  and  riders  with  TV  form 


II  Ludlow  (N.H.) 


Sedgefield  (N.H.) 
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raw  Bums  . HU.  OF  TUUOWI  Haid—y  iSft.  led  2 out  mul  needed  last,  ted  apio  rutnn  bi  Go 
BalMtcXI  (ASGOI  3m.  Gd-Sit). 

JWNStTHKKBOmnnea  atari  M 12ft  bi  laaenon  py  Ctefcngnr  du  Luc.  GOLDEN  5PMCR  tree 
Mb)  pidtad  13  bettm  2 out  (CWteniwm  2mSL  GtPSJg. 

ADOOMTOH  BOY:  Always  pfomtaem  ted  300,11000  strongly  lo  U Mmry  Uasssr  SI  I Doncaster  3m2L  Gd- 
Fm). 

AWO  AMSOWLhibnpreesM  wbanoesUngRualniitO  tela«i(Doncule(  3m,  Gd)  E»6wbtLorflGyttett41 
INemsSe  23m.  SB),  when  ADDMGTDN  BOY  (leueb)  2na  and  beaten  when  unsealed  rider  last  tense. 
ACT  IK  irut  LcdSoM  teZeut  no  «dni  riac  Mai  out  ftsgrr  (Leicester  3tn  GdStt. 

BBC-  1 

3-45  MANTBL  rat  HMMnro  CHASE  tn«M«aiea)»m6f  31*045 

401  222M43-  AS  TOUWTOC21 4)  JIWXXI 14-12-0 OParrwal 

403  WJF-3>  BOOWH WWOSOft (13) miAaeCSauadera  1*-12-0 BPofaek  * 

403  FBV-R1D  CLANS  MAH  (IS)  NTwtstOn-Davia  8-12-0 A Baidbf 

404  24PO-W  BAMMOLT  (291)  MApetay  7-12-0 OElbwwid 

409  133-PP1  BANK  DAMN  (13)  Mis  J Brown  12-12-0 9Mara 

408  FWIUf-1  nwrrT  (23)  J EdMTdS  13-12-0 -T  Maate 

407  OSAn.YDUC(IQPDoyto  9-12-0 ^TMoan 

405  444-P34  FVWrr KNOMK (25) (D) D PrttdWld  11-12-0 JPtfctart 

403  W4W1  HMMRfltDPButtr  1S-T2-0 NAWNdiW* 

410  B20PB3-  JWWEAtl (143) PCnamaigs  11-1241 CBoam 

411  3S35-P  36M3AIIMW6MIH  111(3) RCmWf  U-ttO  _-.Jie»waSy  > 

413  21/1-318  KHOIV  OflCHH>(1 3)  EO’Drady  8-12-0 PFawta-* 

413  4/P1 12-0  MTHOWHfP (23) DHtetolb 8-12-0 AOriMM* 

4M  (WUP-61  OFTIWBRU  (28)  Mis  8 Bradbane  11-12-0 M BnW  bora- 

413  1/510-1!  OH  ns  OTHBI  HAM)  (21)  (BF)G  Ptctante  13-12-0 AOgdaw 

418  jmw  OWN  1WBGE (31)8 Stmtiorg  10-190 SSportwrg 

417  PPftl-53  PRORSaOHIOHOHAIR  (39)  llis  CHcks  9-12-0 RWeto 

418  UB/1Pf-3  QUICK  HAFOR (20) R BaiMr  11-12-0 PA  Hrinyl 

410  aOO-OI  R0UHG3AU.cn) SBrtUtShN  0-12-0 AM 

480  J12F-1F  8— I IH»T(2S)(t  11-190 ABM 

4X1  34F/1/-3  9K  MOOOV  (19)  S BrtSCOS  13-190 CSSSooktao 

432  0H903  30N0HMI>nr  (At)  J Pul  MW  19-12-0 PHeatay 

431  4444-tl  soumnai  rawrnin.  (20) HCIteinfaarlaln  13-12-0  — JMsaCHUnaHa 

434  4114-ff  SWNnowCtlOHLAD(2»|NF)3P«te  W-C-B SHliteeAa 

428  /001/AO  THE  MRD0D0WmL(1 9)  R8art4r  19-190 TJ  Berry 

438  5P-1124  IMS COtIHTHT TKADBI (209) H Lavle  10-12-0 JJriMa* 

427  P0/21-0S  ULLSSf ATBI (18) Mki G A (Beaen  10-190 WaaOlhaael 

TO  raWHMkOaMas  M ifcKany0nU68^Shaer^aM  7 

Him  II  4-1  Roving  Ball.  5-1  Kerry  OnSKL  Shaw  JatL  ID-1  Dan  Dawn.  Q-i  Clare  Iftn.  Southern 
kOnsfreL  On  The  0U»r  Kind.  Synoorixuougli  Lad  2Tib»i 

FONM  OUH  - BOUMB  BAili  Led  2na  ran  an  streoMy,  ft  DouMe  Sk  (aeged)  oy  a dtettnoe  [WanritA 
3m2^QdOI1). 

KBRMV  oncm  Third  and  tealen  whan  mtettbe  tesL  i»  3rd  lo  Began  Lord,  wt*  CLARE  Man  (tousle! 
another  m away  7ft,  TIC  BiRD  O'DOMCLL  [Inrate)  lurftar  21  Owl  Baand  EAM.VDUE  (lemh)  aMad  o« 
■Oft  (ChtdMftam  3mZ,  Gd). 

SHBBJESn  Headway  lo  lead  3 oil  ten  ned  Hal  Tteftnn  Tim  (Doncaster  NiOt  Gd|.  Wtonftts  teat  ynar. 
beadng  BROWN  WMDCOHBayM)  II.  wtti  DARK  DA«M(teveiB)  another  21  away  3rd  aod  ON  Tic  OTICR 
HAND  DweteMiirther  SB  5ft  /SdJ. 

SOU1HBW  HWnNBi  OaRangad  last  dmwi  dear.  U Pro  Booo  » (NntUnghsm  an«.  GO). 


LIGBnhLothAnd 

ZMBaUDatohkt 


40SVMmyTawn 


5.10  Aifngton  Lady 


B B C-  1 

4.20  BfiLUIE 


2  J20  COLD  A8  CHAinV  CLAIWNQ  8TAKES  Iwi  4f  32,800 

. 1 14-3121  B.1AXADOR  (IS)  (CO)  C A/ten  9-8-6 Mlk*rP>4 

2 0S211G  SW8ET SUPKMSI (27) (Q C Dwyer  5-8-6 LMlari** 

3 00  MYSTIC L8QCNO(1 6) T Neugtnon  4-8-4 PWwilaiaB 

4 211231  MASNUN  (31)  (O)  R O^uAnran  1 l-fl-10 

0 30W-20  OUeSTAUiANCS  (34)  (C)  A Moore  4-8-8 ti—Hr  Monte 

TOraWnP6.nVMadw3,— aUftwnmeteT 

BaOk*t  190  Swael  Snpposin.  150  B Vomdor.  50  Masnun.  6-1  GaeU  AAlincs.  25-1  Mystic  Legend. 


2.  55  WU  A OAT  SBUMM  5TAXCS 1- 31  (2^84 

1 012-SB  AWNSOM FOWBB (38)(CO) JWtalM-*  *?*■  .. 

2 302123  MDSHBWBSroM>mOTDQwpnBniW-4 *£*■■►* 

3 01-3042  TOTAI.IUCH  (30) (Ctq (HR R Ingram  <0-13 W«h^7* 

4 233303  JBB (til C Uunsr 60-’?  — MTeWMIS 

5 DC3-Q00  KBITAVmn  WAT  (31) (pO)  A Moore  5-8-12 £T**g*J? 

• 226125  H08THSW TRIAL (13) KBul*aBO-T2 IQ* 

7 14/3048-  OOR  8UDtB  (370)  (CD)  B Gutby  7-8-12 jWWwB* 

8 044900  H0CKMUiraK(7)8DtW*-8-«  !**■»_. 

• 00040  TW  CAM  DOCTOR  C»8)  A Foster  40-12 AMkaMwCbl 

10  3053)  KVASHA  (IS)  R Hoad  4-6-7  

11  5/49100  TANMUDOECIS)  J JenWns A-6-7 JftaTOtX 

13  000054  THOAMMAMA  (3)  JBndger  S-8-7 AOMy(B)11* 

7DP  FOIOI  Wt  RscMBe  Hkw  8,  Ho  Mnlwlw  T.  TMal  R«*  • 

Bwlttaw  »-4  Nn  SUBnmm  4-1  Ztadmdte  P*e.  5-1  Nptmarn  Trtfct.  Taal  teh.  8-1  Ow  Eddie.  8-1 AOL 
AMfomePnmr  12«taWWa. 


3.30  $MMU  BUUItnB  ASSOCIATION  HANDICAP  KCS|34 1 

1 0-0381  n*BHOBI(1«)(CO)PHarraT->00 JI8ta*(3)1 

3  1-31711  STAIB  TALL  (27)  (0)CTborrton  40-5 — PMsKlf  O 

3 JV1213  BD03(34)W00pn«ar5O-1  . 

4 0C3422  UH»9KV(S)(D)(0F)ABaVey&O-7 fl3£Lw(7)3 

9 X-0S35  KALAH (29) (CD) D Chatman TO-4  PRtamrff)#* 

O 000613 TIMOR (2*| (CD)  0 tfchoUe 50-2  . — — FHartMl 

TOP  raWTIPVItawdTWMl  inilerT 

BatUwa  5->  SMdTak  5-1  Spender.  7-7  Beige.  90  Lord  Sky.  6-1  Tenor.  6-1  Kalar.  i>Man 


4.05  UQHIWnaiff  MASrnMHAMDKA»1wiCtiB81 

1 (006-21  MOTOHVTNAM  oo  (SMw^G  Balding  4-10-S ****_! 'L 

2 136040  LABUOO (M (CO)  R mjrem 60-4 »W«*V0 

3 05-1432  HATTASmSMNS (16)  (CO) (W)  A Mow* 60-3  taMW— d»(7)9 

4 55-5*15  BAMW  (3)(SS)C  Wldnten  1DOO 

5 001015  LILAC  RAM  (14)  (CO)  J Arnold  «0-W  ._ J»**8 

O  «95(S5  HQHTDM{1S)  J Jenktes 6-8-10  

T 051-4D  UTTIS  9CARL8TT  (34)  (B)  P MaWn  4-8-W 

8  6056*4  EASTUnon  (18)  (CO)  R Holltalhasd  7-6-10 LPtatariT* 

■ E9MB4  TOP  PST (14)  R /UnhurSt  6-50 — !?>■» 

10  400-401  CALL  TOPI  10 ass  (34)  (CP)  C Mgray  4-80 _JT4hhBtty 

11  46-S3D0  ZAHRAK(13)(CD) J Baafloy 5-6-4 Ilte«Ma(3)« 

12  32C06O  MOVtNB UP (87) GL Moor* 30-1 JlJWaeetl 

TOP  raw  Tim  ■««  a.  Matanr  Tdm  7,  IWta  «M*Mia  o 

f i mij  7-3  Sanan.  9-3  Vtaay  Team.  5-1  WU  EoeeUne,  6-1  LAhudd.  7-1  LdSa  SqhIbC.  5-1  M 
Tep  home.  16-1  Ucnmn.  12  MM***. 


4w40  SWtALBUURWi ASSOCIATION MAHWI  fTAKW  1»2f  e^786 

1 5C2224-  CAROirABnUM (223)  JHdte 40-10 TtMwaS 

2 4ft- OfMOMMATlOM  (929)  I Babfing  4-3-10 JWap»w4 

3 V-  SOVHT WOW (MI)DLOdW *0-10 — AMM7 

4 2QMQ  KKUAnsOM.138)  A Moore  40-5 — AWWw>(3)1* 

5 it  Mmn(INCBilw4H  PHarrtannB 

8 <*02043  L0fB> ■UAHOOWAH (29) R lagma 3-8-4 MBhada** 

7 3SSOOO  TlfO SOCKS (3WMMcCarm4*3~8-4  ACMtB 

8 U MUinCOUmp 3)  NCsHe^thn 3-7-13 — — •» 

f t«  POflATCO  CHOfCS  (1 B)  P CMTU  J-7-T3  ■ Adawtaio 

10  2 STATtemOS  (23)  Lad  lAsStvUn  3-7-13 MHawfy(6)2 

TO  IOH  Ttf>&  Stefa  Om  «.C*rwh  Urea  7,/MO^I  > 

BatWp  ll-U  Sue  OrcuL  11-4  Sown  sure,  7-2  C*mr*  Drum.  5-1  Denomlnrtoo.  KM  Lord 

BUnssMa.  12-:  Rjunyati  10  » ■■■"• 


5.10  BAUICtMT  HANDICAP  3Y07f  £2X23 

t 03-3323  ""  " ‘ 


4430  Motrin  Jay 


5438  Barton  Gate 
9-3S  Maid  For  Actvmtnrw 


4.20  BflUN  SPOat/B  SCFTDM  M>WCS  HURDLE  3B1 10yds  Cl  8018 

SOI  00-9411  AMTKHme (XT)  Mia  J Pitman  6-11-6 

602  9101  BLAZK  AWAY  (27)  I BafiSng  5-1V6 O BnHfcy 

SOS  P21145  BOCKMOUSE  BOV  (1«)NTwWon-Oevtes  £-11-6 _...TJw*a 

S04  212510  BUTTOClIPJOHflB)  D WctuUaWI 8-11-6  APMoCwy 

60S  6VO4I0  CLAVHB40US3 (2S) TO)  J BstGerftd 7-11-6 MDanrar 

809  3-11125  Farm  SKY  (85)  (BF)  0 Shewed  S-1 1-6 J Cetera. 

607  MUP10  lOTO  OF  THE  WEST  pa)  (BF)J0TteS1 7-11-6 ARocte 

008  21-9320  LOTTBHY  TICKET  (16)  J Edwards  7-11-8 HA  (MafaeaH 

SOB  QZ3«t  MRKHBBT(S!6HO}A JWSsoo S-ll-fi LHareay 

610  311IP8  PHAHAH8AR  (17)  (B)  D Mchoteon  0-1V8 RChte.iiuilj 

611  F9-1D10  PLEASURE 6HARSD (17) (D)  PHotla 6-1 V-8  PMteny 

312  V3F11  SWMBOR1B6K  (30)  (DIM  PIPS  7-11-6 OMdgntar 

913  111  TmNFOU: (41) HtaMRawtey 5-11-6 FMeaw 

614  21X31  URCUiiamT(10)(mJ014eia6-11-6 ASStaBb 

616  mm  WBISYWOBMH (10) NTwteter*^)**** 6-11-8 CUredhn 

813  22023PVAH1H  (IT)  J OU  6-11-6 MUWte 

617  0-83162  FLOW  (3) (D) R Budder 7-IW — BPowaB 


8aW*  4-1  Swenor  Ruh.  9-3  PltawMi.  1H  Tompoie.  8-1  BOteraip  Joe,  Arntmeoc,  19-1  Buddiotae 
Boy.  Buze  Away.  Ffflher  Sty.  Pfiriey  Wonder  17  manat* 

raWOtflMI- IIRIMIIOII  IBIKi  Made  sa  comtoftMy.  M TAW  (res  BolM.  Be  pair  a dWance  dear 
(TaontM  3nv  0d4ro.  _ , , 

BLAZE  AWAY)  Needs  tw  ground,  Iasi  dma  assy  A wfiteer  bom  nmeoo  i Dammar  3M  Gd) 
TUWPOLB  Led  ettw  2 ed.  rtddwi  sad  ran  DO.  M Spart?  &tyle  31  (NaenMte  2m*L  SR) 

WIMM16  Led  and  hoM*6  ted  2 me.  al  ouL  won  by  n*  Iran  Keep  B Zipped  (Hewouty  2ng.G0.Sti) 
HUUUUnAMLed  2 outftltaL  riByaden.il  3rd  at  9*  ID  Great  Eesdby.wift  PLEASURE  SHARED  dec  6b) 

911  awy  Hi  (CneAeeham  3ma.  Gd-SnS-  _ ^ _ 

BUCKMWHBBPTtRMdwt  3 oil  gradually  toad,  aw  Mi  pi  24  behHia  Urubmda.  with  BUTTBK2F  JOE 
(laiets)  euw  31  anwy  7th  aad  LOTTfflY  TICKET  (toeete)  huiner  2IB  3ft  tChettanlum  2m5t.  G4LSQ. 
MISUT  WONDER:  Game  winner  at  Ascot  hi  Janaary  {21m.  Sit).  Oeatng  EbuKeol  Egrtsame  a nUb 
BUTTERCUP  JOE  (rac  4t»  anoOer  IB*  away  5ft. 


4.50  00DB8M  HANDICAP  HWBL8  2ae  4>  El 3^86 

301  121520  SOtBAS  (10)  M Pfte  9-11-10 C fcode 

•02  SKFN  BARMABOT (10) (WNHandaraw 8-11-10  ■ARhsenM 

303  323220-  SATIN  LOVER  (B11)  Mrs  U Rrveisy  8-1T-6 J’Htoaa 

804  212-64F  CALL HV OUSFT (BI) (D)  R Peaa)Cfc6-1V6  AtOvyar 

300  84-4400  ROBBRTYUA (13) Ml* MftMday 6-1 V3  — WMarstow 

300  0-00110  R0UJ6N  WLLO  (41)  TEeSterOy  5-11-3  LW)jr 

807  23M1F  HUMCIW0NCIIAMC8(16)  (0)1  Pargaaon  6-10-12 A P McCoy 

BOB  n-1115  MlWCOHA (1S7)(D)  P Hb£*b 7-10-11 ROteamodgr* 

bob  iii  nr  iiraiNiiiKiMiirnTfiTMmr  min inn LHanwy 

■18  22-U2T0  TDPC3Z8  (IT)  (BF)  Mrs  JRunaden  8-10-7 AS  State 

311  1F/-P901  OOlHTtM) (D)l|t*mIiio«l 6-10-4  MClawerPl 

812  I/114H  UteUMBA  BATS  (777  terlyaMaade  10-10-2 JteMaw 

Ml  4/S228-Q  ARFS1M0U  (13)  JOU  8-10-1 

814  TW150  DO<n4THEFHJ.(44)(D)(RF)  J H^ftnsoo  7-1W PCartary 

816  402246  NODFOlWWOimM (13) (D)D Eddy 0-10-0 «3rfiWaU(6) 

816  640)3-0  MCH LK(4T) C Keenan 6-10-0 BFewtnp) 

TOP  raw  TIPfcCW  te  <A*a«t  o,  Iheiuh.an  Cline  T.Qataat* 

Bwtew  £-r  Top  Gaea.  #-i  Bams  Boy- flmtappChMca,  7->  Ousel  8-1  Safe  Low*.  <0-1  AftaHyLen  . 
Salnsi,  Uneknra,  14-1  Golden  rteeo.  Can  My  GiM  IBttewen 


5.20  PEBMHRJOWT HANDICAP  CHASN  Mr  If  010,7*8 

1  P464-P1  PASHTO  (32)  N HendertM  9-11-10  — MAFEzganU 

3  Bill-*  M0RQAHSHASBOUR(1OP)(KnMraURemlay  10-H-3 

3 251100  BITS 880 (33)M Pipe 7-11-4 — DBriOgweMr* 

4 11212-0  TAETAN  TIABBWIM  (13)  (P)  B RBuiMHM Blto^gP) 

6 1/-92148  STBONBMMNClSillT)  K BatteyO-IVS _TJIM»pfcy(3) 

« F-P3UU3  AIL  FOR  LUCK  (7)  (C)0»)H  Pipe  11-11-0 _^JLowar 

T P4/-11TP  WCHPADK*(83)£D)JF(nGerald1(i-1)-0 mOWfw 

8 2-P200D  COKDWY  BOT  C*7)  (D)  Mrs  J Pnman  1V-10-8 W—mtea 

TOP  Ft«M  TIPS:  tw*  Prte  8,  Stnmg  MiMcfre  7,  Hargaee  Hmtenr  0 

Betttapt  14-4  Pashto.  7-3  Mvgsns  Hetboer.  5-1  Sbeng  Medidne.  7-1  Tartan  Tiadewmde.  8-1  Elsa  Reg. 
Wgfi  Padre.  19-1  Afi  Fa-  Lode.  fO-1  UAmtf  Boy  


2.10Ntowrn  AFuaa 
ZAECanldUd 
MAO  Quayside  Cottage 


3^5  PagUwsia 
AAOSwnOf  Iria 
SAOXtopcto 


2. 1 5 LAMTHAU  JUVBOLE  HIIRDL8  4TO  2«  33,444 

1 4051  IIW-L04J-AM)  (9)  (CD)  IASS  H Knlghl  1 1-4 Mr  J CnMnty  (6) 

2 ALZ00M0  J Gbnter  10-12 — THey 

3 PP  BBS  ourTBW(M  Graeme  Roe  10-12 .WHtanphraye 

4 BffAD  McCain  10-12 -DMcCaia 

8 FMHS  LAO  W Clay  10-12 bytenh(3) 

8 C045  M6fO.Y  OiU*N)4Q  (7)  If  Ua*  SMcWeB 

7 0 XAMtMJNO  (48)  RMe  10-12 - JMeradte 

8 05644  KKTCHKAH (12) SKreghl TO-12 BBrniwogh 

■ 0 ROBNT  NORTH  (8»>  G TMraor  ID-12 ATterataw 

10  06  PHHMX Of  SPAOCS (18) F Jonten  10-12 ./Letter 

11  03  ROV BOV (65) Mrs U ftevetey  10-12  - .-OCaUBK) 

12  00  TAROO  HAN  (31)  R price  10-12  _JHKw»eweuh 

13  POD  WOOMAMBS IAD TOOm PPmenanno-12  — NBatawy 

14  P UZAP8T(10) PPrnchard  10-7  MSberret 

15  U TAP  ON  TOOTSIE  (60)  T Wail  I0J  — H Haway  (5) 

TTH* PHTW TN^~ Mbn  1 mi  Ind*  ew*.cii.te«T.Bi.e— « 

HaWtagr  7-4  Mn-Lai*-And.  4-1  Roy  Bay.  11-3  M#Uy  Cftareeng.  B-1  /Uzcomo.  U-i  Ke*flutan.  prteca  Or 
Spodea.  20-1  Tango  Mon.  BJya  iSrmn. 

2.50  WDOUTON  MOVMS  CHASMS  44  C2A70 

1 UT  IIMMMII  MM  II4H/MI I III  I f IK II  6 JftJOdhRiq 

2 2394F  BOLD  DOLPHUI  (0)7  Pontar  6-11-3 A»J— a 

3 PP/-  HAHRDW  WAT  (764)  l Walla  6-11-2 SMnMMB 

4 PWN400  MASmiHWtPHT (20) C Bread 7-1 1-2 RRenant 

6 F45-P68  MHi(T  FANCY  (13)  Ur?  A Woodrow  8-11-3 JAHaCMhy 

0 1660N-0  PLACID IAD(18)N Be»y 9-11-2 ..... HBoMey 

7 IP10-33  TOO  SHARP (A4) Mins  HKiligllt8-10-11 JFINty 

TO  FOIW  npa^ Tte  Stare  8,  Hartart  Bnetew  T 

Bafflap  5-1  Too  9iaip.  3-1  Bold  DoMeo.  9-3  Harttert  Buchanan,  8-1  right  Fancy.  Ut-1  Piadd  Lad.  i4-i 
Master  Umphy.  25-1  Harrew  Way  7rw.ee 

3.25  WHITTON  N0U1CH  HAKHCAP  HUWLE  Znl  8f  1 lOyrie  E3A54 

1 4J23>-3  RU1UUBOATK (193) CB^dmg 8-U-13  "Ortas 

2 flMUO  teV*BEna(f7JTforaar5-n-!? A8» wee 

3 cate  C0XWBi.STB>n»(23)U34HKnigra6-11-9  JFTMav 

4 405  CHA«TT CRUSADER (23)  Mrs  «4R»vele>  5-1  V-a ACrtM(S) 

9 435000  ROHALrrotCqMBransntfd 6-11-4 SUM* 

8 034  POLY 8CflSN(13)C&iBith5-11-3 BCtete(7] 

7 PO-OOOFROUC  (41)  Ursa  CPimbps  8-11-1  ATbanAo. 

8 U666P-0  RBAXEDLAD(104)JPaecnA7-ll-1 H HlSary 

9 1/2/HD  HARreU.  SPOHT  (18)  PHabts  9-1 1-0  — A Tommy  (3) 

10  P38-S55  CAPTAIN  COE  (32|  R Curbs  6-10-12  — _D«Wrt(S) 

11  500  TOUm  LUCKY  (66)  JALehufM  5-10-11 J teeah 

12  45-005  BWBMANKIUSE (23)  WCUy 5-10-11  (toy  Ltari* (3) 

13  /OOOP4I- 9PAWW8LAB(097)Mr«M  Jaraea-nvig  „ DBuna 

14  PirPFHI  MORni  BAHNIXTBt (39) T McGoeem 6-10-8 JRKiee—ajdi 

16  MFPP8  RADIO CAAOLtn (27) M Tate 6-10-3  RRuiaal 

18  P.D400-0  6MIMS COW (27) C Bread 8-10-0 OHw*aw(3) 

17  DOr-eOH  SCEPTICAL (13) JGtoreiB- 10-0 TEtoy 

IB  0®00-F  PLEASURE CMItSB (1*4) jCrftsswaO 5-10-0 — AMassayO) 

TOP  FORM  nPS.CwawaHtoptaeB.Cp  Me  T.Mrtai  Spirit* 

Bate)*:  iV2lter»l  Spirit.  B-1  Conre*  Sleptao  8-1  Norm  Banmstet.  10-7  Rnwhaa*  Ron.  Go  Frolic.  10-1 
Rutland  Gate.  Mmberg.  Charity  Creaader.  IBiuawera. 

4.00  ORLSTOM  HANDICAP  CHASE  2m  M 32,144 

1 0-4P463  HEVADA  OOLD(20)(D)  F Yardtey  10-lM ATteratoo 

2 3-22115  EARLY ORWKXK (90)0 SteraoM 8-1 1-6 AHaHril 

* 3F006P  FAM BROTHER (BjGBBBlog  10-11-2  ATery 

4 5G6-484  UmHTOM (107) (D)-J Xing  11-11-1  JBKwateaah 

8 DUZS33-  HOMGHL  (384)  T Forster  10-11-0 

8 F46512  MONKS  JAY  (1*)  (C)(BF)  GThomer  7-1M  Mr  J Cdoty  (5) 

7 IP-2063  PBBMAMNB  (13)  Mrs  A Woodrow  13-10-0 .„0(tagn(3) 

8 PP-UPPOCLOMH  AROUND  (10)  JHftShj  8-10-0 ^ ISsrUI 

TOP  raw  TIPS  Htarii  B,  My  Drinker  7,  Maaks  Jay  0 

Banks:  8-4  Early  Drinker.  5-3  Nevada  Sold.  7-3  Motto  Jay.  6-1  Uoie  Tom.  7-1  Howgrll.  6-1  Pegmsuw, 
13-1  Far  Brother,  20-1  Clown  Around  *— t i i 


4.35  anrE  NOVICE  HAHDICAP  CHAS83.  B3M35 

1 40312  VBfWB. (23)  J Bradley  5-11-10 JlFtonat 

3 231-00  POPPSA  (73)  T Forster  7-1H SWywaw 

3 PP-R4PP  StLVBR  AH (16)  J BoMey  iO-Ti-5  HBostay 

4 2823U3  OH  SO  HANDT  (132)  R Curts  8-10-13  .... DWaimm 

9 FM36PU  FOnwoVE (13) R Prtca  10-10-7  JtosEJ  Jcwta{7) 

8 5FF425  DUSKY  R0VBR(9)Mlu  H KiVgM  7-10-T ter  JO*aty(S) 

7 P-05  PHAHMIR (20) PHOtte 6-10-6 v. fiTantay<3) 

8 2254-PUO  CMS  ARCTIC  (0)  Mrs  A Pite  9-10-6  — I te~M  JanAeuu  ♦ 

3 (b//<H)  SWEET  881(43)  Mrs  Uernia  Jones  11-18-0  - D Byrne 


IHIHaji  2-1  Veryoel  3-1  Oh  So  Horny  5-1  Duslry  Rover.  7-1  Pappea.  0-1  Sdter  Age.  PtaedHr,  10-1 
Faxarave  Bn— ere. 


5.05  KNOHBUMrMmmATB  OPEN  WIHAT  RACE  (MV  I)  tei  31,847 

I BAYERO  C Egedui  5-1 1-4 . .JAMaCaMy 

3 80  EQUINOX  (30)  Mrs  MemaJcmaa  6-11-4  D Byrne 

3 S OWUsnSm  00)5  Kroger  5-11-< -Gerylyowi 

4 M THE  ROUQH  D toswfeon  5-11-4 HHaaaay(E) 

5 00  OPIMMSnC AFFAIR (71) a Sheeln 5-11-4 TBvy 

8 SMRM NEVADA PMchoto 5-1 1-4  JKMMHm(7) 

7 SOPHIBWKAMJ  Bradley  5-1 M Oevl«ada(3) 

8 RERARTO  MAS  H Vnl(AlS-10-l?  

8 AIL SEBTH UP (8) R BMsi  4-10-1(1 DLetey 

10  BARTON  GATE  SBmokatew  a-10-10  . . -Mr  niton— (7) 

11  8TOIK  CHATT  F Yardley  4-10-10 ATtolWte. 

13  00  BAY  EA»(7)JBoMy  a-10-5 PwriTi— pern 

m 

Bette p 11-J  In  The  Rough.  7-3  Repartee.  6-1  9erra  iterate  B-i  Bay  Fan.  Gamer  -SUL  10-1  Sophies 
Dream.  19-1  Equinox.  Barter  Gate  IS  rea—e ■ 


5.35  KNOMBURV  WTERHHIIAT8  OPMI HH  HAT  RACE  (MY  2)  tee  Cl  ASO 

1 ARCTIC  TRRlMPH  M BrattJrc*  5-11-4  - .P  Holey 

2 Cl  FOLLOW  DG  CALL  (164)  DUcCem  6-1 V4  D McCain 

■ KWQSLAHD  TAV6RNER  OSherworJd  5-1  V-t DU— (7) 

4 "WBOMNOUS* Batov 6- 11-4  Altontew 

9 MMniUI)VtWAyDNreMlS0n5-1M MhSaw/E) 

3 30-  FLEXW1NO (398) T Holland-Martln 6-10-13 JIKMWgb 

7 DREY  DANTE  S Broobftaw  5-10-13 *R1toatt»(7) 

8 MAE)  FOR  ABVENTOE  Mhs  HKNoW  5-10-13 _CFRyni(5) 

• 0 «J9aDAYS(34)GTTiDnw4-lt-10  — Ctevlboraar 

(7) 

10.  SSVBIWEUSJPBacoc*  4-10-iD RWeSny 

11  0 HOLUKSK.VBO (09) JOaatwW 4-10-5 OTaretoy(3) 

BM09M  5-3  Uau  fa  Aftnuam.  3-1  Ptaidans  i Hay.  V?  Kinplaitd  Tavemev.  5-1  Mr  Bwngn.  8-1 
Molle  Silrere.  10-1  Flexwing.  13-1  ObMn  Dare  11 — 


• Blinkered  today  for  (hcflrsl  timr:  L1NCPIELD-  4 05  Eastleigh.  ADTTHEE:  3.45 
Quick  Rapor.  SEDCEFCELD:  2.lo  Danhmar.  Rind  Prince.  LUDLOW:  4.35  Cwm 
Arctic. 


flitey  ftiniftcBrev*  Ihraetaa  MtoTiarm 

2. 1 O STOWBBAVB  AOORBUTES  NOV  SOLL ITCAP  HOLE  tei  Of  HOyda  C2.129 

l  1 aD-6D5  WW.VMOORE(M)PDeaal»in5-11-n  B0M4Mb(7) 

2 Daaos  FRYUPSAIBilTN(IS)  Mrs  J Brawn  5-1W  .... ECa8agtoa(S) 

3 0-2HZD  JONABI  (M)  Urt  E Stack  6-1 1-3  JOweMeenp) 

4 40M460  DASIWAR  (41)  J Moore  9-11-J  NBawtey* 

6 05-004  saoo (21) JWajmrrttfM 5-11-3 PWdgtay(3) 

• DtCtSX  HAUCWTDN 1AO/16)  J PaAes  7-1 1-0 R McCarthy  (7) 

1  0D-4DS  KnroCHSRIC LAD (*1) Mrs S Audi* 6-10- D - ..OWMIweua 

8 05-5005  CHARLMTIOMA  (1*7)  J DoddS  5-10-0 fl  Basal 

9 POPP-Sf  DOfrrtBLLJUOV  (81)  Mias  MMWIgan  8-10-13  IMr 

10  6-DS631  BLOWN  A RISC  (14)  .total  H Upton  5-10-1! ASappk* 

11  s-32230  OOLDMME (35)  vr  Tinmng 8-10-8  ...  J)  Parker (3) 

12  344S00  TONY'S  mows  (20)  T Dyer  B-IO-8  B Storey 

1*  006002  CUIM  008.(24)  B Bison  S-KW  Hr  K Whelan  (S) 

14  OPOU6VMiOH OF uaifT(7)nairef  8-10-3 -JaetedOOmr 

15  50F56F  PraCYPIT (23) H Aleundfr  7-10-0  ... _FLarty(3] 

M 000  KARAYIAR (121) W54orav HM B McGrath (7) 

17  PO-P  JUST  PHYLLIS  (24)  Mis  M Revelay  6-10-0 nn"  j"  m 

18  60000  IQM) PHOKS(94) S Hene*-10-0 MFknyO)* 

TO  raw  l*lt  team  A Pen  8.  DtolTW  Jtty  7,  MMw  8 

BetteBT  8-2  Bkm  A Fuu>,  6-1  Setae.  7-1  RJBDStoW  Lad.  8-1  Brt/yiwwre.  Ckvte  Got  KareyUr.  ICht 
Go«i»re.  12-1  Dtm'i  Ted  Judy.  JbsiphvHIs  IBirean. 

2.45  JOHN  JOYCE  HANDICAP  HURDLE  See  If  C2*» 

1 SRL'H*  DANCINS  HOLLY  (72)  R Wood  8-1 1-10 JM-CMdOmN 

2 P-6P433  0LERUQE(23){CIHG  Moore  5-11-R) NBatoky* 

3 F-tBOU  OVHCRAKSOVEBSW  (44)  (DJGHomna  8-11-8 -Jt  Unity 

4 2330-03  ANY  DREAM  WOULD  DO  (28)  (CO)  PBaaureotd  7-1 1-6 JISoppM 

9 03310  LAT1H  LUMR  (28)  C Parker  6-11-5 DMard) 

3 4-10330  BURY  (76) J QtSrai  7-11-3 E CrtfhaB) 

7 061154  TRSSnOBI (21) MW EAStefOy  14-11-3  JPiiltlB 

8 25WM2  SWWIOO(4)(eO)ftCrag0i>5-n-O  - BCMtan(7) 

8 231600  CAMHDUtD  (23)  (CO)  F Storey  9-19- S BBtaray 

10  012FW  CADGAUX  FMHHNE(SS)  Deny*  Smiin  5-EH F Laaby(2) 

ff  OPS  BKHAMKD eOr7AOE(f*)M HarnnanS *-10-0 JCeOartaw 

TOP  FORMTBWi  Eriay  8,  Svertme  7,  Aay  Dre*M  WoaU  Da  6 

BWMy  9-1  GMiugw.  94  Encnanted  Colifle.  Any  Dream  Would  Do.  0-1  Erire.  7-1  Treftdder.  8-1 
SuoetMo.  12-1  Candid  Lad.  Lafln  LoaOet.  11  if  tare. 

3.2QsTAiaET-nKIMPIIIHMkM1llll«l  HUNTERS’ CHASE  (Amafetws)  are  3f  82,180 

1 244JP0-  BO«N own (247) (GO)  DA  Hamm  19-11-9 .TMonhaw{7) 

2 W11J-F  FINAL  HOPE  (7)  fl  Tate  B-1 1-9  teaFEnifrea 

17) 

3 QPflP-35  FISH  QUAY  (13)  Mrs  hint  19-11-9 MaaSIrertfr) 

4 /P12/P1-  IYEAOH  LAD  (391)  (CD)  kiss  J Sewnev  IO-tV-9 M Tatty  (S) 

6 U2-P4  POUIKO POT (23) ChRedn 8-11-9 SmMMr(7) 

8 DP.M/-  QUAYSIDE COTTAOE (0*3) B UBtrey 8-11-9 JIWBaoa<6) 

7 /4T43P.'-  OMBrseHARLIN  1737}  Mrs  U Morns  I2-IJ-9 CMtSSm^ 

8 F5-044U  RBKY  m (21)  (EF)  V Thompson  "-U-9  MThBrepeen(3) 

9 P; HI  WHOGTHAT  (2S)  D Lamp  10-11-8 „J(*MH(5] 

TOP  RNW  TTPSe  hrtayh  Lad  B.  QoayaMa  Cttaqa  7.  FfaM  Rape  6 

Betting 2-1  iveegh  Lad.  Ii-t  Final  Hope.  7-2  QuavMte  Cooago,  8-1  PokHco  ftn.  12-1  Botean  Owen.  Ftt 
Quay,  18-1  Queen  5 Chaplain.  8 naann 

3.55  SCXMEFieLD CHAMMON NOVUM CHA96 2m  HOyria  C3A40 

1 2SS111  80UA  (10)  CQCrtrtor  7-12-4  A Storey 

2 FFJ1F2  PAQLIACCiO (22) (O) M Hejiunond B-11-6 RBtoPk 

3 415-251  SALMAN  (132)  (D)  tlrs  V Ward  10-11-8 OPato 

4 4(DHn  WEAVER  GEORGE  (26)  (QJHBDens  6-11-8 MBrwean 

5 D-SD6ED  BOBMMS  (109)  F Walks  7-1 1-2  TBaed 

■ FitfFP-P  CAMMIUL  5»NBIf4)  J Wide  7-11-2  KJanae 

7 OMF  COOU^4Y(13)  VThoraoeor  7-11-2 MrHThiwnpiuu 

8 00-6604  OUUte-A (7) B Craggs 6-11-C NSnflh 

9 05-5563  QUARTZ  HU.  (11 3)  DL8B0  7-1 1-3 Alton 

10  (B3223  REBEL KBIO (1 0) M Barnes 6-11-2 PWeg«att 

11  2///-TO5  WELL  BANK  (24)  H Ateohdet  9-1 1-2  — . FLatoy 

12  23FUP/-P  OVER  THE  BLAND  (31)  J H Johnson  (MO-11 HFtetar 

11  CFP-aSO  BAU  TOUJOt  (24)  U W Eastwby  5-10-8 JDrisoaB 

TO  FORM  T1PCI  PaMManie  A,  SoOa  7,  Waawr  Oaorgs  0 

Ratling  2-1  Saba.  1M  Wearer  George.  4-1  Paghecclc.  5-1  Salman.  KH  Rebel  King.  W-i  Qnter-A.  JO-1 
Quarc  KM.  Ball  Tender.  13  manure. 


4.30  RED  AID  HnLNV  LAMB  HOHALHAINMCAP  CHASE 

1 3U2432  HOUQirroN (30)  (CO) JHJWinson  10-12-0  .AFMtr 

2 WI2IM-8  POPESHAU. (12) (CD)  ihai 3 WlfllMBai 9-11-f  1 FLoM y(*3 

3 4404PS  BOARONM  SCHOOL  (21  )C  PBrtnr  9-11-5  _B  Storey 

4 4916US  TWIN  STATES  (11)(C)J  Turner  T-H-4  _W  Fry 

8 63-403P  POSITIVE  ACTION  (ID)  (QUSamtn  1IM1-J  TRaad 

■ F2-0CP5  90N  OF  DOS  (24)  (CO)  lire  M Revetey  8-11-1 N Scute 

7 44*320  - MASTER  SALESMAN  (US)  Mrs  V Word  19-10-2 JJ  Parker  (3) 

8 21421F  BfTACRACK  (10) (BF)  J Butetl  9- YMI LO^tora 

t PP/-2F  FAMOFS  HAND  (89)  BBjsov  9-10-0 JW  K Whalen  (B) 

10  2U-3F4P  LAUROLO (104) (ODLanft  12-1M  AManoarefT) 

11  24-40*3  AM0THBIHED(143)(CngWtea&-KU)  BOrefianfT) 

12  35-3400  BAD  TRADE  (09)  D Alder  14-IM 0 BarNky 

TCP  raw  TWSr  BBaerack  8,  Sea  Of  bk  7,  Haurttaa  0 

BaWkgi  7-2  BtUcrscL  9-2  Hougtton.  5-1  Son  W Irta.  8-1  Farmer  5 Mend.  Twtr  Staten.  10-1  Beaming 
School.  M-i  ftpem*.  Poatre  Action.  12  mn 


5.00  JUMP  INTO  SPfBmWMOVKE  HURDLE  kn  If  C2473 

1 223  AUAACHU88 (210) (BF) toe SSmUi 5-11-2 JlOweet 

2 5-C640  0AMPTQSAUNB8(t05)  D Aider  7-11-3 Dtortar(3) 

3 P-4  HICK  THE HUL  (143)  J Wade  5-11-2  K Jorum 

4 P-2R0M  HUWAY (10) M Baihns 6-11-2 PWnggoN 

5 00-6 TRANSCENDaiTAL (22) JOuinn 5-11-3  .WDwon 

0 MF9  TUR8AL (0)  T DonneUy  7-1  |-S  BBtaray 

7 P«0  DEAR  BBLY  (31)  JSwiere  8-10-11 ....MIMni 

8 DM/DD-  LOO/UN  (285)  D Nolan  6-10-11  P WIKI  mil  II 

9 0005  XAJPETE  (44)  G Moore  4-10-8 JCWUiM 

10  &M8J0  tire  J Brown 4-10-8  - ._ -ECaOegtoaO) 

11  PO  CRAMBEULA  (12) G Kelly  4-10-3 - MrPtearay (7) 

12  PP  FHBFKMOB (11) JWaimnlghl 4-164 teKteaan 

TO  RMM  7IRA  XakMa  ft  l«ento  7.  Aire  Ctoftir  4 

naffayi  7-2  XeaMa.  9-2  Alws  Cluftb.  5-1  Ceirpmaunw.  Deer  Emily.  7-1  Ngaay.  8-1  TranscenOariral. 
14-1  Legem  12  ruaaera. 


• Brigadier  Rascoe  Harvey  DSO,  one  of  the  most  familiar  and 
popular  figures  in  National  Hunt  racing,  died  yesterday  at  the 
age  of  95.  After  riding  as  an  amateur  in  Britain  between  1923 
and  1926,  he  rode  in  Egypt  and  India  until  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War  when  he  became  a Stewards  Secretary,  a 
role  he  fulfilled  for  23  years.  From  1951  until  his  retirement  in 
1969  he  was  a Jockey  Club  official 


.-DM*  (3)4 


Results 


aintree 

2JOO  (Rib  IlOyvk  Hdto):  1,  TRAGIC 
mo,  J Lower  (20-1);  2,  Chratoo  GDI 
(M-lfc  ft,  CttM»  twmp  (7-2).  VI  ttv 
Klmmnkky  15  ran.  4.  UL  (M  Pipe)  TotK 
(37-20;  E8.40.  EDM  n 80.  Qua!  F:  t167.». 
CSFi  E2S138.Trto:  £385.00. 

2J5  (3m  IfCH^I. SCOTTON  BANKS, L 
Wy*r  (9-2);  2,  Barton  Hawk  (9-2);  ft,  Um- 
gafttod  MT—1to  (7-0).  8-4  Uv  CouJdnl  Be 
Boner.  6 ran.  IS.  7.  (T  EAMtotiyi  Tote;  C&lft 
Oifl.  BLia  Dull  F:  C14JQ.  CSFt21B5. 
3.10  (ten  Ch>  1,  ASX  TOM,  P Ww 

no-ik  a.  ntoww*  (7-ik  9,  cwMw 

BwaM,  111-2).  9-1  lav  Manhattan  Canto.  ID 
ran.  15.  33L  (T  Tela)  Tow  C10.00.  E2.50, 
£200.  SZSO  Dual  P CZS  M.  CSF.  £0081. 
Trio-  El  09.80.  NR:  Ceptom-KhadM. 

Mi  ram  of  age  1,  JOH  WWTS.  P Car- 
bony  (39-1):  ft,  Go  UofnnMl  (HU  3. 


teiBowl  Brereb  (39-1);  4.  1W 

(16-1).  7-1  lav  Touieen  Prince.  21  ran.  Hd. 
nk.  (J  Howard  Johnson)  Tote;  £52.40:  £7.70. 
£1.90,  EB.rO.  £4.10.  Dual  F:  £301  JO.  Trier 
njtej)  CSF:  E28442.  Trlcasc  ES.74U0. 
4-20(2in  llOydaHrtaJil.ZAftMM,  A P 
McCoy  (8-1);  ftyOwKito  (13-8);  ft,Brem« 
(16-11. 3-1  Ibv  Debutante  Day*.  H ran.  6. 1. 
(D  NthpiSOfl)  Tol*  C11.40C  £2.70.  Cl. 7ft 
i BfJJft  Qua!  F-  £2X30.  Trttr  £17200.  CS/j' 
C54.83.  WL-  Eacartef/pue. 

450  (3M  If  Ch):  1,  TVUDfMP,  C Storey 
(15-8  kvt  2,  OoionW  Kafty  (7-2);  ft,  Bdy 
fSot  (9-1).  8 ran.  4.  I.  (Mr*  J Storey)  TOIK 
CSjQft  £1.60.  £100,  EL30.  Dual  F:  £380  THo; 
mb  4ft  CSF’  EftBI. 

slo  (ftra  lioydk  Hrtwpl, TOR  WtU. A 
p McCoy  (20-1);  2,  JNttte  (7-1  Im-4JV).  ft, 
Ureriw  Kwwny  (14-1):  4,  Ante  Speedy 

(14—1).  7-1  RiMAtf  Tnumure  Aflsin  18  ran. 
rft.34.iJ  JenUns)  Tote;  £2580.  Ci.oo.  CiftO, 
ra  40  £2.60.  Dual  F:  £5830  Trio:  El, 899^0. 
CSF:  eiSftta  TrlcaM:  EIJE**. 
QUADPOTlEI  11.8ft  PUMTOOT:  E762* 
JACKPOT:  Holwicm.  £18.676.48 carr/adibf-  j 
ward  to  Aintree  today. 


LEICESTER 

ftftS  (BQt  I.MECHVD-OA,  M Fenton  (5-T): 
2,  kite  RafloH  (6-4  lav);  3,  Surino  (12-1).  7 
ran.  I.  *tid.  (M  Bell)  Tota:  £8.80:  £380.  El  Jft 
Dual  RC172ft  CSF  £T3JM. 
xsa  (1m>  1.AMAST1IIA,  J Weaver  (9-4); 
2,iraAc»toario  (100-30):  3,  toWdLMy 
120-1)  15-8  lav  Queen  of  All  Birds.  7 ran.  7, 
3&  (N  Graham)  Tale;  £2£Q:  £1.70.  £140. 
Dual  F:  £0.90.  CSF:  £10  39 
MO  (Of  21  Syria):  1,  THE  FRISKY 
FARMER,  A Clark  (3-1  CO  1av|;  2.  Dipann 
PiMaaaw  (9-1  t»  (aei;  ft,  Qubntaua 
f 11-2)  2-1  eo  lav  Sharp  Monty.  4 ran.  1&  X 
(W  Turner)  Tate:  £2.10.  Dual  F.  CiftO.  CSF: 
£6.35. 

4^>S  (W)i  1 , WIETMAMV  WDOH,  L Dwt-  . 
tori  (5-2  lav);  *,  Gtriden  Poari  (T-3f.  a. 
White  Pfaftre  (3-1).  5 ran  Me.  6.  (R  Holim- 
sneedt  Tote-  £2  7ft  ri.70.  £1.20.  Oual  F 
£350.  CSP  CUL78. 

AM  (Ira  ftf  IftSydak  1,  B6FAMOUE,  T 
Qumn  (11-4);  a,  Shrew#  (6-5  lavi:  ft,  A 
UUyTto  (3-1).  5yaa  K.3  (P  Colei  To w ■ 
£3.6ft  £250.  £ 15ft  Dual  F £2.40  CSF.  £550  I 


5.10  (Ire  Eft  1,  MAIDEN  CASTLE,  L 
Dettori  (B-1 1 lav):  2,  Oruliwwliw  StaN  (4-T); 
S,  HanbAote  (ID-1).  9 ran.  10. 12  (J  Gas- 
denl  Tots’  £1.70;  £1.10,  C1.G0,  £5.00.  Dual  F- 
meSU0.C3.10  CSF:  £4.30 
SvOO  CTfJS  1,  SCMARNHORST,  A Daly 
(20-11:  X,  Duolo  (13-1).  ft,  ftpoNHiora 
Lorise  (6-t  Iavl  12  ran.  X 15  IS  Dow  Tote 
£3330;  £6  1ft  £150.  £1.10.  Dual  t:  QXL4ft 
Trio:  £77.00.  CSF-  £218.66  TricaaT  ES4135. 
4UABP07V£3».  PlACSPOTituM 

TAUNTON 

2.1  S (ftre  If  K<3e>  i,  CfiJU-YO,  S Upton 
(2-5  lav):  s.  Lawn  Lye  (13-1);  a,  BmIh 
Pmtrp)  (17-2).  $ ran  3.  20i  g OM)  Tote 
£1.30:  £120.  £2.60  d.30  Dual  F- £4  SO.  CSF; 
£8.35 

2-43  (2m  IlOyita  CkN  1,  JUHZ,  T Dae- 
com  be  (6-j  (avi:  2.  AM  ■ Awl  i3-l);  ft,  Fboae 
Otenton  (20-1).  9 ran.  25.  9.  (R  Hoages) 
Tele- £2.90:  Cl  10.  CI  SC.  £3  Ml  Dual  F.  £4.60. 
CSF:  E9«.  Trio  C53BD. 

2L20  (3m  Chje  1.  COURT  MQAoV,  P . 
Hkte  1 6-4  lavi:  Z,  Center  Aagla  (4-1);  ft,  < 


nnrntQMwi  BM  (11-1)  6 ran.  9,  3.  (P  Nl-  £1 .80.  £1.101  £1  ID  Dual  F:  C3.6a  CSF:  C4.B2. 
chplls)  Tate  C2.-40;  El50,  £2.00  Duel  F.  OUAOPOTiEI  19.4ft 
£11.00.  CBF  £748  PLACCPOT1  £275.90 

3^S(Xm  IlOyril  Hrftg);  1,  ITS  ORAND, 

S Fa*  (7-2  tav):  2,  raring1*  Lmi  (10-1);  ft, 

Drerao  DeC^M  (9-1);  «,  Ftm  Dtoreer 

l»-1 1 16  ton.  Nk,  14.  (J  Bradley)  Tale.  £3  7ft 
£1  1ft  £1.50.  £2.10,  C5.7ft  Dual  F’  £17.10. 

CSF’  £38.48.  Trtoaar.  £jbi  01 . Trip-  E129.GDL 

4 M (9m  CM|i  i,  OK  ALERT,  R White 
(9-1);  2,  QeWen  Ftmh  (20-1);  3,  E*- 
prtetownt  11  l-l).  7-4  raw  Loyal  Note.  13 
ran.  14.  IX  (V  Croon  way)  Tote-  £18  90. 

£3.60.  £780.  £5  30.  Dual  F.  £141  30.  Trlo- 
C1S94ft  CSF:  £16146  NR:  Sautwllto  Boy. 

3-00  (2m  If  Mdlek  1,  PBMWTCNT 
OUNISIl,  T Doflcambe  f13-2l:  *,  Jrenlma 
PHriritorireril  (6-2);  3,  OM  Rrerittog  iB-4 
lav)  7 ran.  3:  5 iR  Nodgosj  Tote.  £6.70. 

£2.20.  £2.001  Dual  F:  £9  6ft  G5F  £2154 

8-90  (2m  If  HUM):  1,  MARKSMAN 
8PAIBLS,  S Biwrough  [9-4 j;  E,  Barrister* 

Bey  (4-5  lav);  ft,  Tke  Cfieeee  Betrai  (fr-IL 
8 ran.  ax.  21.  IDi  D Cheanoy)  Tow  £4  60; 


r 
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Royle 
is  not 
up  to 

Leeds’ 

Speed 


Ian  Ross 


FOOTBALL'S  purse 

strings  were  drawn  tight 
yesterday  as  the  annual 
transfer  deadline  passed  with 
only  the  barest  flurry  of 
activity. 

The  combined  effect  of  an 
inflated  market  and  the 
rethinking  of  transfer  strat- 
egy in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Jean  Marc  Bosnian  ruling 
meant  there  was  an  orderly 
queue  rather  than  the  tradi- 
tional scramble  ahead  of  the 
5 pm  deadline. 

The  day’s  biggest  deal  — 
the  only  one  to  breach  the  £1 
million  barrier  — saw  the 
Georgian  international  for- 
ward Mikhail  Kavelashvlli 
move  to  Manchester  City 
from  Spartak  Vladikavkaz  to 
join  forces  with  his  compa- 
triot Georgi  Kinkladze.  How- 
ever. the  transfer  had  been 
negotiated  some  time  ago. 

On  a day  when  honest  jour- 
neymen rather  than  super- 
stars  were  on  the  move,  most 
interest  centred  on  the  deals 
that  did  not  happen. 

The  club  most  anxious  to 
Invest  heavily  was  Everton 
but  after  spending  more  than 
48  hours  pursuing  lost  causes 
up  blind  alleys,  their  manager 
Joe  Royle  shut  his  cheque 
book  in  disappointment  yes- 
terday lunchtime. 

On  Wednesday  evening 
Royle  lodged  a bid  of  £3  mil- 
lion with  Leeds  United  in  the 
hope  of  tempting  Gary  Speed 
away  from  Elfend  Road.  The 
Merseyslders  were  immedi- 
ately informed  that  the  ask- 
ing price  for  the  Welsh  inter- 
national midfielder  was  a 
prohibitive  £5  million. 

‘T  have  never  made  any 
secret  of  my  admiration  for 
Speed,"  said  Royle. 

Royle  was  also  thwarted  in 
his  attempt  to  sign  the  Scot- 
tish international  midfielder 
John  Collins  when  his  offer  of 
£2  million  fell  well  short  of 
Celtic’s  valuation. 

Despite  a refusal  to  sell 
Speed,  the  Leeds  manager 
Howard  Wilkinson  made  no 
attempt  to  pour  cold  water  on 
the  suggestion  that  bis  club's 
embarrassing  League  Cup 
final  defeat  by  Aston  Villa 
last  weekend  would  precipi- 
tate an  end-of-term  clear-out 
"What  needs  to  be  done  will 
be  done  and  with  nine  games 
left  to  play  I can  look  at 
changes  we  need  to  make  to 
give  us  fresh  impetus,"  he 
said.  'To  finance  that  some 
players  may  have  to  go.” 

Rod  Wallace  would  have 
been  the  first  out  of  the  door 
yesterday  but  he  refused  to 
rejoin  his  former  club  South- 
ampton after  a fee  of  £1  mil- 
lion had  been  agreed. 

Blackburn  succeeded  with 
their  £1  million  offer  for  Gary 
Croft,  the  Grimsby  fUll-back 
whom  Gerry  Francis  once  de- 
scribed as  "the  only  two- 
footed  player  outside  the  Pre- 
miership". West  Ham  United 
added  to  their  pool  of  foreign 
talent  by  paying  Canberra 
Cosmos  £60,000  for  the  Aus- 
tralian international  goal- 
keeper Steve  Mautone. 

• Rangers  are  expected  to 
sign  Aberdeen's  Dutch  inter- 
national goalkeeper  Theo 
Snelders  for  £300,000  before 
the  Scottish  registration 
deadline  on  Sunday. 

• Howard  Wilkinson  plans  to 
stay  on  as  Leeds  manager  in 
the  face  of  mounting  criti- 
cism. “I  realise  tt  is  not  going 
to  be  a bed  of  roses  for  me 
over  the  next  few  days  and 
weeks.”  he  told  the  Yorkshire 
Evening  Post.  “But  I have 
never  been  a quitter. 

“1  have  always  thought  it 
important  for  players  not  to 
be  quitters  and.  if  you  believe 
you  are  right,  you  carry  on.  It 
would  be  difficult  in  future  to 
start d in  front  of  players  and 
say  all  those  things  If  I had 
decided  to  quit” 

The  season’s 
final  flings 


WMiJ  KjnralxafniE  Sftarldk  Vladikavkaz 
la  Mancfioster  City  M.4rn;  dory  Croft 
Grimsby  to  BlacKOurti  £lm.  Rad  PaaoM- 
uUo  Stoke  to  Birmingham  £400.000: 
Ontn  Ward  Bnufloxf  to  Bolton  £300.000: 
Ktm  Orant  Chartrm  to  Luton  £250.000: 
PmvS  Cook  Coventry  to  TranmerO 
£250,000;  Cart  Qrfftttha  Portsmouth  to 
Peteroomjgh  C225.000  Carlo  Coraadn 
Cambridge  to  Plymouth  CJfM.OCC:  Scott 
Taylor  MHtwan  lo  Bolton  1 150.000:  DavM 
Loan  Leicester  to  Wigan  C1SS.000: 

Anthony  OaOlnw  Carlisle  to  Grimsby 

Cl 25 COO:  Stove  Cowc  Aston  Villa  to  Swin- 
don Cl 00,000:  Martin  0 ray  SundWlAM  to 
Oiton 1 nod. 000:  »M  Mautone  Can- 
berra CoHmn  lo  Waal  Horn  E30.00Q;  Paul 
WtahoB  Weal  Ham  u Bournemouth  iron; 
Ma— 1 Sunderland  Blackpool  to  Scar- 
borough true.  ToW  16  (roosters,  £4.65m. 
LOAN  DEALS:  Darak  Allan  Southampton 
to  Brighton.  Craig  Armstrong  No  Km  For- 
est to  Bristol  Rovers.  Lae  Ashcroft  West 
Brain  to  Nolls  County:  QnHh  Bishop 
Barnsley  to  Burnley.  Kenny  Brown  Weal 
Ham  to  Palace;  Petar  Bettor  Notts  County 
to  Weal  Brum;  Warn*  Fahelengh  Chas- 
tertleW  to  Scarborough;  Mark  Plana 
Arsenal  to  Grimsby:  Ian  Hathaway  To'- 
cpisy  to  ChosTorfioia:  Mactafa  loot  Cnct- 
saa  to  Leicester.  Mara  Joseph  Cam- 
bridge la  Coventry.  John  Key  Sunderland 
to  Shrewsbury:  Pant  Mahorn  Tottenham 
to  Burnley;  Junior  McDoogaM  Brighton 
to  Chesterfield.  Paul  Mttsbol  west  Ham 
to  Bournamaulh.  Carl  Mnggtafajn  Stoke  H 
Sheffield:  Aeon  HoOMafc  PolortKirsugh 
lo  Colehaslor;  faakM  Row*  Chelsea  to 
Br>gmon;  Gary  Simpson  Luton  to  Fulham: 
Andrew  Timer  Tottenham  lo  Soulhand: 
Paul  WBUnsen  Middlesbrough  io  Luton. 
Panl  A fHant  Redxtelo  to  Donca&ter 
Paid  WUama  Choi  lion  to  Torquay. 


England  in 

gear  with 
Platt  idling 


The  child  in  the  sweet  shop . . . Barry  Fry  yesterday  spent  some  more  of  Birmingham  City's  money  just  as  the  door  was  closing  photograph:  mchaelsteeue 

Business  as  usual  for  Del  Boy 


Tom  Evans  on  the  latest  bit  of  brinkmanship  by  Barry  Fry.  The 
manager  made  his  55th  signing  for  Birmingham  City  just  in  time 


JUST  when  it  seemed 
that  Barry  Fry  would 
confound  himself  and 
everyone  else  by  not 
signing  a player  on  transfer 
deadline  day.  normal  service 
was  resumed  at  4.50pm. 

The  Canadian-born  striker 
Paul  Peschisolido.  husband  of 
Fry’s  boss,  Birmingham 
City's  managing  director  Ear- 
ren  Brady,  returned  from 
Stoke  City  for  £400,000 10  min- 
utes before  the  5pm  cut-off. 
Peschisolido  had  made  the 
reverse  move  18  months  ear- 
lier but  Fry  is  a past  master  at 
buying  back  those  he  has  sold 
and  selling  on  those  he  has 
bought. 

The  standing  joke  in  the 
second  city  is  that  the  man- 
ager has  had  a revolving  door 
installed  in  the  changing 
room  since  taking  over  3t  St 
Andrews:  given  the  volume  of 
his  transfer  activity,  that  is 
not  too  fanciful  a thought. 

Fry  has  now  masterminded 
55  permanent  additions  to  the 
club,  27  sales  and  14  loan  sign- 
ings to  tide  him  over  during 
his  27  months  in  charge. 
There  were  already  two  other 
new  faces  this  week;  the 
Brentford  left- back  Martin 
Grainger  (£400.000)  and 
Swansea  City's  defender  John 
Comforth  (£350.000).  Ian  Rich- 
ardson and  Mark  Ward  were 
shipped  out  to  Notts  County 
and  Huddersfield. 

In  a sport  where  a settled 
winning  side  seems  to  be  the 
answer  — as  Birmingham 
proved  at  the  start  of  the  sea- 
son — why  does  Fry  do  it? 


Tennis 


The  first  reason  lies  in  his 
unique  management  style. 
Three  weeks  ago  after  a 0-1 
defeat  against  Sheffield 
United,  only  the  new  (!)  cen- 
tre-half Gary  Breen  ("He  tried 
to  beat  them  on  his  own")  es- 
caped Iiis  wrath.  Of  the  rest 
Jonathan  Hunt  C'crap”)  and 
Vinny  Samways  (“couldn’t 
pass  water")  incurred  two  of 
the  more  printable  criticisms. 

Given  such  wildly  fluctuat- 
ing assessments,  a couple  of 
poor  performances  can  make 
anyone  fair  game  for  the 
chop.  As  one  player  said  this 
week:  "You’ve  always  got  the 
threat  hanging  over  you,  no 
matter  how  well  you  play. 


"Because  we  have  got  such 
a large  squad  and  he  is  able  to 
sign  anyone  he  wants,  you're 
always  under  a lot  of  pres- 
sure. Barry's  a good  motiva- 
tor but  you  can’t  really  give 
your  all  for  a man  you  know 
might  be  playing  two  or  three 
other  people  in  your  position 
nest  week." 

In  a job  as  hazardous  as 
football  management,  where 
five  successive  defeats  can 
prove  fatal,  why  should  Fry 
not  pass  on  some  of  the  uncer- 
tainty to  his  ever-growing 
squad?  By  signing  players 
more  hungry  for  success  than 
the  last  lot  he  succeeds  in 
bypassing  such  an  outmoded 


footballing  concept  as  a 
coherent  pattern  of  play. 

The  second  reason  lies  with 
the  club’s  relative  financial 
strength  and  the  owners’ 
indulgence. 

In  his  previous  two  jobs  at 
Barnet  and  Southend,  and  be- 
fore that  in  his  Southern 
League  days  with  Dunstable 
when  he  had  to  remortgage 
his  house  to  pay  the  players. 
Fry  found  his  spending  power 
seriously  limited. 

But  when  the  fairy  god- 
father came  along,  albeit  in 
the  portly  guise  of  the  choco- 
late-loving David  Sullivan, 
FTy  must  have  thought  all  his 
birthdays  had  come  at  once. 
Fry.  not  Sullivan,  is  the  real 
child  in  the  sweet  shop. 

To  be  fair  the  books  are 
reasonably  well  balanced,  but 
perhaps  the  final  reason  is 


the  most  telling  of  all.  Fry  just 
loves  the  buzz  of  buying  and 
selling. 

He  likes  haggling  with 
other  managers  and  he  likes 
haggling  with  the  players. 
Quite  simply,  he  is  the  Del 
Trotter  of  soccer.  And  despite 
that  and  his  mastery  of  the 
one-liner  he  is  no  fool  when 
it  comes  to  the  players 
themselves.  He  watches  them 
all. 

Fry  spends  more  time  cm 
the  road  than  Jeremy  Clark- 
son, and  a testimony  to  his 
devotion  to  duty  can  be  found 
in  the  answer-phone  message 
at  his  Bedfordshire  home. 

His  wife's  patient  tones 
utter  the  words:  “If  you  have 
a fax  or  message  please  leave 
them  after  the  tone  . . . and  if 
you  want  to  speak  to  Barry, 
just  phone  the  football  club.” 


A busy  day  in  the  life  of  a shopaholic 


Graf  sails  past 
Davenport 
into  final 

STEFFI  GRAF  moved 
closer  to  her  fifth  Lipton 
Championships  title  in  Key 
Biscayne  by  beating  Lindsay 
Davenport  6-4.  6-4  in  the 
semi-finals. 

The  top  seed  looked  In  un- 
troubled command  of  her 
game.  She  took  three  sets  to 
beat  Davenport  in  the  semi- 
finals at  Indian  Wells  two 
weeks  ago  but  needed  only  66 
minutes  this  time.  She  con- 
verted all  five  of  her  break- 
point chances  and  finished 
with  a 103  mph  ace. 

The  chief  threat  to  her  su- 
premacy at  this  tournament 
would  appear  to  be  Cliandra 
Rubin,  who  beat  Gabriels 
Saba  tin  i 6-3,  5-7,  6-3  to  earn  a 
semi-final  match  with  Karina 
Habsudova,  an  unseeded 
Slovak. 

Rubin,  a 20-year-old  Louisi- 
ana judge's  daughter,  appears 
to  have  the  resolute  tempera- 
ment of  a champion  and  all 
the  potential  she  needs.  She 
reached  the  semi-finals  of  this 
year's  Australian  Open  and 
her  No.  9 computer  ranking  is 
a career  best  But  she  has  yet 
to  win  a tournament. 

Rubin  has  already  made 
one  breakthrough  here.  On 
each  of  her  two  previous  Lip- 
tons  she  had  lost  to  Sabatinl. 
“She’s  a much  better  player 
than  she  used  to  be."  the  Ar- 
gentinian said.  “She's  playing 
great  tennis." 

Jim  Courier  was  another 
former  champion  to  fell  in  the 
quarter-finals.  He  was  elimi- 
nated by  the  I5th-seeded 
Frenchman  Amaud  Boetsch 
7-6, 2-6,  7-5. 

In  the  semi-finals  Boetsch 
will  face  the  third  seed  and 
defending  champion  Andre 
Agassi,  who  crushed  the  un 
seeded  American  Michael 
Joyce  6—1. 0-1 


7 ■BE  following  skit  ap- 
peared in  Leicester 
City's  award-winning 
fanzine  Where's  The  Money 
Gone.  It.  charts  a mythical 
day  in  Barry  Fry's  life. 
7.30am:  Wake  up.  Go  to  the 
wallet.  Ring  round  on  the 
mobile,  buy  three  Third 
Division  full-backs  and  Lat- 
vian centre-half.  Wash 
hands. 

7.45am:  Ring  David  Sulli- 
van to  demand  more  cash. 
Need  competition  for  places 
in  the  team. 

8.15am:  Shower  and  shave. 
Bid  half  a million  for  Kevin 
Francis. 

8.30am:  Realise  that  I al- 


Sport  in  brief 


Snooker 

Joe  Swail.  playing  only 
through  a sponsor's  wild 
card,  won  the  last  three 
frames  to  beat  Ronnie  O'Sulli- 
van 6-5  in  the  quarter-finals 
of  the  Benson  and  Hedges 
Irish  Masters  in  Co  Kildare 
yesterday,  writes  Clive  Ever- 
ton. It  was  his  third  win  in 
four  matches  between  the 
two.  Swail  won  a tense  de- 
cider on  the  pink. 

Bowls 

England  and  Wales  assured 
themselves  of  medals  in  the 
world  championship  fours  in 
Adelaide  yesterday  by  reach- 


ready  have  him  somewhere 
in  the  “Supersquad".  Off- 
load him  on  a "free”  to 
Wigan  Athletic  instead. 
8.45am:  Ring  David  Sulli- 
van to  demand  more  cash. 
Need  competition  for  places 
on  the  team  coach. 

9.00am:  Set  off  for  St 
Andrews. 

9.15am:  Arrive  at  ground 
having  bought  three  centre- 
halves  and  five  strikers 
while  stuck  on  the  A38. 

9 .3 0am:  Buy  Kevin  Francis 
for  £800,000.  Yon  can  never 
have  too  many  centre-for- 
wards, you  know. 

9 <15 am:  Ring  the  tabloids 
to  deny  rumours  that  Bir- 


ing the  semi-finals.  England 
came  from  13-5  down  to  beat 
South  Africa  25-21,  picking 
up  five  shots  on  the  19th  end- 
They  play  New  Zealand  today. 
Wales,  unbeaten  in  qualify- 
ing. meet  Australia,  who 
pipped  Scotland  on  points  dif- 
ference. England's  defending 
singles  champion  Tony  All- 
cock will  reach  the  semi-fin- 
als if  he  wins  both  matches 
today. 

Golf 

Two  teenagers.  Luke  Donald, 
18,  and  Michael  O’Connor,  19. 
reached  the  semi-finals  of  the 
Sunningdale  Foursomes  yes- 
terday by  beating  foe  holders 
Richard  Boxall  and  Derrick 
Cooper  5&4  in  the  fourth 
round,  then  Warren  Bladon 


mingfaam  City  are  i»h»dng 
every  mediocre  midfielder 
in  the  Second  and  Third 
Division. 

ll.30am:  Put  in  bids  for 
every  mediocre  midfielder 
from  the  Second  and  Third 
Division. 

1.00pm:  Ring  David  Sulli- 
van to  demand  more  cash. 
Still  some  first-team  seats 
on  the  fleet  of  team 
roaches. 

2.00pm:  Herd  the  squad  on 
to  the  training  pitch.  Make 
note:  Not  enough  strikers. 
3.00pm:  Down  the  pub  for 
late  lunch.  Had  a pint  of 
beer,  shepherd’s  pie,  two 
wingers  and  a full-back. 


and  Gareth  Jenkins  7&5  in 
the  quarter-finals. 

Chess 

Garry  Kasparov  and  the  21- 
year-old  Bulgarian  Veselin 
Topalov  advanced  to  share 
the  lead  after  five  rounds  of 
the  Amsterdam  tournament 
writes  Leonard  Barden.  Nigel 
Short  also  joint  leader  over- 
night lost  to  India’s  Vishy 
Anand  in  a 45-move  Sicilian. 

Badminton 

Anders  Nielsen,  the  defend- 
ing champion,  has  pulled  out 
of  the  English  National 
Championships  In  Norwich 
next  week  with  injury  to  both 
knees.  With  it  has  gone  all 
chance  of  qualifying  for  the 
Olympics. 


Results 


Golf 

MADEIRA  ISLAND  OPEN  (Santo  da 
Barrel  FM  round  IGB/Ire  union,  slated: 
‘amauurj:  30  R UcFartane:  P Lyons,  as 
p Chopra  (Sure).  P Golding;  J M Canlaares 
ISOJ.  S Sallacher  J HawksMorte;  J Van  de 
VeMe  IFr)  TO  I Garrtdo  (Sp):  J Payna:  T 
Gogele  (Ger):  M Bssanceney  (Fr);  a j 
Brand:  6 Watson;  A Haelund  iSwe],  j Mo 
Henry:  D Williams;  J Garcia  (Sp).  71  R 
Jocquelln  (frj:  C Suneson.  I PymaiK  D Car- 
ter A Hunter  R Russell;  J Cocarea  (Aral: 
P Lawrie;  Q Ralph;  P Way.  D Howell:  P 
Talbot.  D Higgins;  G Clartc  N Briggs:  P 
Harrington.  .T2  A SoBrintw  (Pori.  C Post 
(Deni.  A Oldcorn:  A Sherborne:  P Mitchell: 
S Luna  (Sp),  P Curry:  R Clayton;  V Phil- 
lips. H p Thun  i tGert:  P Affleck;  P Sfalond 
(Sure):  J Sandelln  (Sure):  D Silva  (Pori:  S 
Ames  (Tri):  P Fourier  (Aus):  M Davis;  J 
Pinero  iSpi;  I FoUu  (Sp);  0 Ekriltrarg  (SwO) 
73  F Tornsud  (Fr);  G Owen:  S Dodd:  E 
Qlraud  (Fr):  M Pinero  (Sp):  D J Ruasafl;  G 
Orr.  p Haussrud  (Nor):  M Pullon;  B May 
i US):  D Ray;  H Buhrmann  (3A);  S MeAlbS- 
toc  D Smyth;  M Gronberg  (Swe):  E Canon- 
lea  (lt|:  P Broadhurat  R Buacte  (Don);  M 
Archer:  C Hall.  74  S Henderson,  D Robert- 
son: R Bertram  (Ger):  A Lebouc  (Frl;  M 
Wilis:  B Marctitunlc  J Robinson:  D Bor- 
rego (Sp);  M Hoe;  VEales.  D A BpsseJJ;  M 
TunmciH!  P Unban  (Sp).  J Btckarton;  S 
Tinning  (Den)  75  T Plsnchln  (Fr):  S 
Strww  (Gerl:  F Roca  <9p);  P Hamtom 
(Sow):  S Bono mley:  Ft  Muniz  (Noth);  G Em- 
erson; J Hoggeny;  R Willson.  s Field:  M 
Angler!  (Sure).  T Spenca  711 J Hodgson:  R 
Coles;  L Ba Wider  C Cassells:  A CoHlson, 
T B|orn  (Don):  J De  Sousa  (Pori:  S Cage:  J 
Mallor.  M Brier  jaw).  8 Tinning  (Den;;  F 
Larsson  (Swci:  2 Burnell:  M HaJttwrg 
iSvro):  M Plummer,  r Dlnsdale;  M Walsh; 
E Bologneei  ill);  A Blnaghl  (II);  J Widen  or 
|US|.  M O'lveira  {Perl;  A KanUronen  (Fin) 

77  p Ed  hind  (Swe);  L John  (Got):  T Level 
(Fri:  A Tillman;  L White:  K Eriksson  (Swe) 

78  P Nynijn  iSwo):  P Simpson.  R Green 
(AU5i  F Horsley.  H Gooson  iSA):  C Covaor 
,fr r'i3  Chtinnrt  iAtn>  79  J Correia 
, MV)  M Cjijlhn'rg  (Pot).  S Bennelt  A 


Modntck  (Swe).  SO  □ Fisher  J Carvalhosa 
[Port.  M Lhten;  D Erelias  (Port.  D Lynn:  A 
Hansen  (Den).  S Webstar  J Oronhanwi 
l3ml:  G RyalL  SI  S Rlbelra  (Por):  C 
Agosbnho  fPor):  S Cauto  (Por).  8X  M 
McLean  (withdrew  after  1st  round).  SS  *A 
HenDques  (Por).  M A Daman  (Por). 
Rsttrorfe  L Westwood. 

Tennis 

UPTON  CMAHPIOHSWS  (Key  BO- 
cana.  Florida):  Mori  Ores  Bun  A 
Agassi  (US)  m M Joyce  (US)  6-*,  a-i. 

Basketball 

NBAz  Miami  95.  LA  Lakare  106;  Philadel- 
phia 103.  Toronto  94;  Washington  90.  Indi- 
ana Oft  Minnesota  lift  Boston  131:  Son 
Antonio  90.  New  York  84;  Deltas  1 17.  Hous- 
ton 114:  Utah  96.  Milwaukee  6ft  Seattle 
132.  Charlotte  95. 

Bowls 

WORLD  CHAMPtONSMPS  (Adelaide): 
Rwc  Beleoleto  *«bHcp  A Irdmrl  bt 

Australia  27-17,  JorMy  bt  Cook  Islands 

24- 14;  Malawi  bt  Singapore  19-14;  Soot- 
M M Zimbabwe »-14;  ■■■tun  M Sin- 
gapore 20-11:  awtetwe  bt  Cook  islands 
36-13;  behind  U Malawi  46-10;  Beotiend 
bt  Jersey  34-30.  Section  Cs  lumb  bt 
Botswana  ja-ia  wnglinrl  bt  South  Africa 

25- 21: 5WJwl  bt  Guernsey  21-14;  Ke- 
nya bt  Thailand  22-13;  nofeetaim  bt  Thai- 
land 23-18;  Anted  bt  Swaziland  4 2-ft- 
Guernsey  bt  South  Africa  16-17;  Heiay- 
aU  bt  Kenya  24-14.  Section  IN  Wole#  bt 
Argentina  10-15:  Western  Vera  os  bt  FIJI 
20-lft  United  States  bt  Israel  IB-18;  FIJI 
bt  Zambia  40-10:  WMoc  bt  Israel  26-22; 
United  States  bt  Argentina  24-10. 


Cricket 


RANJI  THORNY  (Madras)’ 
dwyi  Karnataka  471-4  (R  VI Jay  140.  A Dra> 
vld  1 14.  S Somaaunder  99.  A Valdya  4))  v 
Tamil  Nadu. 

Chess 

VKItCINIQDE  SPAARBANK  GRAND- 
MASTERS (Amsterdam):  Round  Dim  J 
Laullsr  (Fr)  0.  j PiLat  (Metfi)  t.  0 Qeffand 
;Beli  k V KramniL  IRubi  A.  V Topalov  (Bui) 


1.  J Timm  an  (Noth)  ft  G Kasparov  (Rus)  1. 
V Seirewon  (US)  ft  V Anand  (Ind)  1.  N 
Short  (Eng)  0.  Leaders:  Kasparov,  Topa- 
lov 3)5.  KrsmnBi  3,  Short  ML 

Cycling 

TOUR  OP  SARDINIA  (Cagliari)-  Second 
steps  (circulL  1619km;  It  unless  stated): 

1.  □ AOdujaparov  (Uzb)  4fir49mfn  3<atxr;  Z. 
J Svoreda  (CzL  ft  M Roseate:  4.  S Marttn- 
sito:  5.  F Cotonna:  6.  G ClQeria  7.  □ Caaar- 
otfo.  a,  P Luttenbergar  (Aulj:  9.  G Petto: 
10,  □ Extabarrla  (Sp)  all  same  time.  Lood- 
ha  ovendfc  1,  P Zanette  6hr  SBmln  iSsee; 

2.  A 8effl  ol  2seei  3.  V Berzin  (Rus)  4;  4.  G 
Plerdomenloo  st  5.  M Fandrleet  6;  6.  Ros- 
eate ft  7.  MorfmHta  1ft  6.  Cftterio:  ft  M Dl 
Renzo;  10.  L Colombo  all  same  tone. 

Ice  Hockey 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Elebrenal. 
Lite):  Peal  Dl  Bstghim  S.  hires  I 0. 

NHL:  Hartford  ft  Boston  0 (an:  Detroit  4. 
Butts  to  2:  Montreal  0.  Washington  1 (ott; 
NY  Rangers  ft  Fiends  ft  Ottawa  2.  Phila- 
delpNa  4;  Colorado  1,  Winnipeg  9:  Calgary 
1.  Chicago  ft  Edmonton  3.  Loo  Angelas  3 
lot).  Vancouver  2.  Toronto  ft 

Snooker 


(Kildare):  QnaterdhMfc  d 
(W)  bt  R O'Sullivan  (Eng)  6-6. 


Fixtures 


(7.30  unless  stated) 

Soccer 

AVON  INftURARCS  COMBINATION: 
net  ShbiM!  Wwf  Hem  v Porsmouth 
(20.  Upton  Park) 

LEAGUE  OF  IRELAND!  Premier  Dte- 
'tliiee  Drogheda  Utd  v Galway  Utd  (7.45); 
Stieatoume  j Shamrock  Rvre  (745):  SI 
Pamcks  Ath  v uCD  (7.43);  Atetane  Tn  v 
Bohemians  (7.46). 

Rugby  League 

STONES  SUPER  LEAGUE:  Pari*  v 
Sheffield. 


4.30pm:  Back  at  the 
ground,  flick  through  Roth- 
mans Football  Yearbook. 
Wonder  how  they  are  get- 
ting on  with  th*»  Birming- 
ham City  supplement  for 
this  season's  edition. 
5.00pm:  Set  off  for  home. 
Traffic  horrendous  — and 
that's  just  in  the  players’ 
carpark. 

6.00pm:  Stuck  on  the  A38 
again.  Phone  an  agent 
handling  Juninho,  Ed- 
mando,  Zinho  and  anyone 
else  whose  name  ends  in 
“o”.  Sign  Robert  Busafio. 
7.30pm:  Feed  the  cat 
8.00pm:  Sell  cat  and  buy 
dog. 


Golf 


David  Lacey  on 

the  upshot  of  the 
Ince-Gascoigneaxis 

RING  back  Tony  Ad- 
ams for  Steve  Howey. 
arrange  an  emer- 
gency study  period 
on  the  art  Of  hitting  a bam 
door  at  10  paces,  and  England 
would  surely  be  ready  to  face 
Switzerland  tomorrow  in  the 
opening  European  Champion- 
ship game. 

The  principal  benefit  of 
Wednesday’s  1-0  victory  over 
a largely  docile  Bulgaria  was 
that  Terry  Venables  can  now 
complete  his  plans  for  Euro 
'96  comforted  by  foe  knowl- 
edge that  his  rebuilding  days 
are  over.  From  now  on.  where 
foe  team  are  concerned,  it 
will  be  more  a matter  of  ad- 
justment than  overhaul. 

At  Wembley  on  Wednesday 
night  England  did  indeed  look 
like  a team  rather  than  a col- 
lection of  disparate  parts, 
which  is  always  a danger  in 
the  first  game  back  after  the 
customary  three-month  gap 
in  international  fixtures.  Eng- 
land. moreover,  looked  like  a 
side  itching  to  get  at  foe 
Swiss,  Scots,  Dutch  and  what- 
ever might  follow  in  June. 

Such  enthusiasm  should 
neither  be  underestimated 
nor  taken  for  granted.  Most 
international  players  tend  to 
loll  about  in  friendlies,  and 
foe  Bulgarians  were  no  excep- 
tions. 

Before  half-time  they  ap- 
peared to  have  occupied  the 
Wembley  dressing  room  allot- 
ted to  Leeds  United  for  last 
Sunday’s  Coca-Cola  Cup  final 
and  come  across  one  of  How- 
ard Wilkinson's  parables. 
Their  performance  was  a mix- 
ture of  bemusement  and 
ennui,  recalling  not  so  much 
their  famous  victory  over 
Germany  in  the  1994  World 
Cup  quarter-finals  as  the 
bleary  surrender  to  Italy 
which  followed  it. 

All  the  more  credit  to  Eng- 
land, then,  for  giving  the 
match  its  competitive  edge. 
What  foe  game  needed,  of 
course,  was  a response  in 
kind  from  foe  opposition  by 
which  Venables’s  raw  centre- 
backs  could  have  been  more 
properly  judged. 

When  Bulgaria  did  snap  out 
of  foeir  torpor  Lechkov,  Kir- 
Iakov  and  Borimirov  began  to 
infiltrate  England's  defence 
in  a manner  reminiscent  of 
the  days  under  Graham 
Taylor.  Kostadinov  even  beat 
Seaman  in  the  last  minute  but 
the  goal  was  disallowed  for 
handball  by  Borimirov. 

Nevertheless,  the  brief 
trauma  of  that  moment 


remains  as  a wanting  of  what 
might  happen  ir.  £u*o- 
pean  Championship  if  En£ 

land  do  not  turn  the  sat  « 

dominance  they  enjoyed  be- 
fore half-time  or.  Wednesday 
into  more  than  one  goal.  The 

outstanding  through-pass 
from  Teddy  Sheringham. 
which  sent  in  Les  Ferdinand 
to  put  England  ahead  after  six 
minutes,  should  have  been 
the  trigger  for  a rout. 

After  this  performance 
Sheringham  is  clearly  des- 
tined to  be  the  wise  head  on 
England’s  shoulders  far  Euro 
*96.  “People  have  said  he 
lacks  pace.”  said  Venables, 
“but  he  sees  things  so  early. 
He  passes  things  in  to  people 
and  he  is  good  finisher.** 

Sheringham's  understand- 
ing with  Ferdinand  was  intu- 
itive. begging  the  question  of 
how  automatic  will  be  the 
recall  of  Alan  Shearer,  who 
was  rested  with  a groin  in- 
jury. for  next  month's 
friendly  against  Croatia. 

Shearer  has  a better  first 
touch  than  Ferdinand  but  the 
latter  is  more  likely  to  be 
available  in  foe  middle  for 
whatever  Sheringham  and 
Paul  Gascoigne  provide.  And 
Ferdinand,  unlike  Shearer  in 
his  last  nine  England  games, 
has  actually  scored. 

Gascoigne’s  was  a rela- 
tively quiet  supporting  role 
on  Wednesday  but  he  was 
playing  to  orders.  “He  didn't 
chase  foe  ball  as  he  has  been 
doing.”  Venables  explained, 
“but  he  did  show  his  class  in 
specific  areas.” 

The  England  roach  heaped 
praise  on  Paul  Xnce,  whose 
recall  after  a 13-month 
absence  brought  swift 
reminders  of  the  tackling 
strength  that  had  been  miss- 
ing from  midfield.  Venables 
wants  Gascoigne  to  cover 
when  luce  goes  forward, 
rather  as  Ray  Wilkins  used  to 
do  when  Bryan  Robson 
switched  to  foe  offensive. 

Venables  will  need  Ince’s 
all-round  strength  in  a tour- 
nament dominated  by  special- 
ists in  foe  quick,  incisive 
counter-attack.  David  Platt 
was  among  the  late  substi- 
tutes but  if  the  Ince-Gas- 
coigne  axis  continues  to  flour- 
ish he  will  find  It  hard  to  win 
back  a regular  place. 

Steve  McManaman’s  will- 
ingness to  swing  in  from  foe 
left  flank  and  beat  defenders 
with  the  hall,  as  he  does  for 
Liverpool,  was  encouraging 
although  he  was  another  un- 
characteristically poor  fin- 
isher. His  team-mate  Robbie 
Fowler’s  first  cap  allowed  the 
young  Liverpool  striker  just 
enough  time  to  discover  that 
at  this  level  even  torporific 
defenders  are  several  cuts 
above  Premiership  standard. 


Albion  to  cash  in  on  float 


WEST  Bromwich  Albion 
are  set  for  a £25  million 
lift  tonight  when  sharehold- 
ers vote  on  a proposal  to  float 
the  club  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

Provided  75  per  cent  of  foe 
club's  shareholders  give  foeir 
approval,  the  club  will  follow 
Manchester  United.  Totten- 


ham and  Mill  wail  on  to  foe 
stock  market. 

They  will  be  guaranteed  at 
least  £2J!>  million  from  foe  flo- 
tation as  the  computer  mag- 
nate Paul  Thompson  has 
agreed  to  underwrite  the 
scheme.  Albion's  chairman 
Tony  Hale  is  also  making  a 
further  investment 


Ballesteros  backs  out 


David  Dairies  in  Ponte  Vetbw 


THE  sad  story  of  Sever- 
iano Ballesteros's  at- 
tempt to  revive  his  flag- 
ging career  continues.  After 
11  holes  of  foe  first  round  of 
foe  Players  Championship 
yesterday,  when- be  was  ap- 
proximately 10  over  par,  he 
withdrew  with  a sore  back. 

After  warning  officials  on 
the  llth  tee  here  at  the  Tour- 
nament Players  Club,  near 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  that  he 
would  probably  return  to  the 
clubhouse,  he  hit  several  half- 
hearted shots  and  then  made 
his  way  to  the  locker  room. 

Meanwhile,  on  a warm  and 
sunny  day.  Justin  Leonard 
and  Kenny  Perry  were  the 
early  leaders  with  seven- 
nnder-par  scores  of  65,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Australian  Craig 
Parry  on  66.  Colin  Montgo- 
merie was  the  best  of  the 
early  Europeans,  with  a 71. 
fen  Woosnam  had  a level-par 
72,  Sam  Torrance  a 74  and 
Sandy  Lyle  a 76. 

Ballesteros  made  a forlorn 
figure  as  he  explained  this  lat- 
est setback.  He  winced  con- 
stantly as  he  turned  this  way 
and  that,  trying  to  get  com- 
fortable in  a leather  arm- 
chair. He  was  waiting  for  a 
physiotherapist  to  massage 
his  lower  back  and  then  ice  it 
,rI  could  not  swing  out 
there,”  he  said.  “2  could  not 
get  the  club  back  far  enough 
and  I could  not  swing  it  for- 
ward properly.  There  was  a 
in  my  back  and,  once  I 
It  was  there,  it  was  also 
in  my  mind.  1 fried  to  protect 
my  back  and  you  cannot  do 
that  and  play  properly,” 
Ballesteros  had  been  able  to 
practise  before  going  out  but 
by  the  eth  hole  he  felt  the 
muscles  tightening.  He  has 
been  at  foe  course,  working 


long  hours,  since  Monday  and 
said  yesterday:  “Maybe  I 
have  hit  too  many  balls." 

That  is  a temptation  to  a 
player  who  has  just  taken  five 
months  off  and  who  is  also 
trying  to  accustom  himself  to 
a new  set  af  clubs.  “Maybe  I 
need  another  five  months  off 
. . . or  maybe  five  years.. 

It  was  no  suprise  when  he 
announced  he  was  taking  a 
break  but  his  performances 
since  his  comeback  have  been 
bitterly  disappointing. 
Rounds  of  78  and  79  in  the  Mo- 
roccan Open,  his  first  event 
meant  a missed  cut  and 
rounds  of  71.  70,  74  and  77  in 

his  next  tournament,  the 
Dubai  Classic,  meant  he  fin- 
ished joint  last  with  a player 
called  Simon  Hurley. 


Now.  when  he  desperately 
needs  tournament  play  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Masters,  he  will 
get  no  more  this  week.  He  still 
hopes  to  play  next  week’s 
BellSouth  Classic  in  Atlanta. 

Montgomerie  gummed  up 
his  round  as  “solid  but  not  ex- 
citing". He  hit  two  driver 
shots  to  the  497yd  ififo  for  a 
birdie  and  holed  from  eight 
feet  for  par  on  the  last  to 
remain  under  par.  Ian  Woos- 
nam rushed  off  looking  for  an- 
other driver,  feeling  he 
“lacked  penetration"  with  the 
one  he  had  used,  while  Sandy 
Lyle  said:  "You  need  your  A 
game  on  this  course  and  I only 
brought  my  B-plus  one."  He 
was  out  in  a flve-over-par  41 
and  was  moderately  encour- 
aged by  his  35  home. 


Green  nightmare  gives  Roe 
a taste  of  the  Masters  to  come 


Michael  Britten  In  Madeira 


MARK  ROE  got  a fright- 
ening foretaste  of  what 

could  be  in  store  when  he 
makes  his  debut  at  the  Mas- 
ters at  Augusta  in  a fort- 
night's time  when  the  Ma- 
deira Island  Open  began 
yesterday. 

The  Sheffield  player  hit 
his  second  shot  to  Santo  da 
Serra's  lightning  fast  and 
wickedly  sloping  18th 
green  only  eight  feet  from 
the  flag.  But,  instead  of  the 
birdie  he  anticipated.  Roe 
ran  np  a double-bogey  six 
by  tailing  four  putts. 

His  first  from  above  the 
hole  went  straight  off  the 
green  and  after  two  more  he 
was  still  six  feet  from  the 
cup.  “I  somehow  managed 
to  get  that  down  after  think’ 


ing  I might  never  finish  the 
18th,”  he  said  after  signing 
for  a two-over-par  74  that 
left  him  six  shots  behind 
the  surprise  leaders  Paul 
Lyons  and  Ross  McFarlane. 

Steven  Webster,  who  won 
last  November's  Qualifying 
School,  had  five  penalty 
shots  in  his  80  and  for  the 
second  time  this  season 
carded  an  11  after  driving 
into  the  woods  at  the  16th. 
He  has  not  made  a penny  in 
his  six  previous  events. 

But  there  were  smiles 
from  the  28-yearold  Lyons, 
who  finished  46th  behind 
Webster  at  the  School  but 
missed  his  Tour  card  by 
two  strokes.  He  had  an 
eagle  and  five  birdies  to 
bead  the  field  in  only  big 
fourth  Tour  event  in  nine 
years  as  a tournament 
professional. 
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RUGBY  LEAGUE  BECOMES  SUPER  LEAGUE  TONIGHT  IN  PARIS 
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Paul  Fitzpatrick  on  the  hopes  and  fears 
behind  the  first  Super  League  season  of 
summer  rugby — and  its  £87  million  question 


PARIS  St  Germain 
and  Sheffield  Eagles 
Drill  take  the  13- man 

code  into  a new  and 
uncertain  world 
when  they  meet  in  the  open- 
ing match  of  the  European 
Super  League  season  at  the 
Charlety  stadium  tonight 
Put  at  its  most  basic,  Super 
League  will  be  the  making  or 
the  breaking  of  the  game.  The 
switch  to  “summer”  rugby 
could  be  a master-stroke  or  it 
could  he  a ghastly  mistake. 

At  present  the  pessimists 
perhaps  marginally  out- 
number the  optimists.  This  is 
not  entirely  surprising  in 
view  of  the  turmoil  in  Austra- 
lia where  Rupert  Murdoch's 
News  Corporation,  the  backer 
of  the  Super  League,  has  suf- 
fered a crushing  and  costly 
defeat  in  its  battle  with  the 
Australian  Rugby  League. 

Murdoch,  with  an  invest- 
ment of  £87  million,  is  com- 
mitted to  the  European  Super 
League  for  five  years  — but 
now  that  his  Australasian 
ambitions  are  in  tatters,  how 
long  will  the  northern  side- 
show retain  his  interest? 

Clubs  are  still  waiting  for 
the  second  round  of  Murdoch 
money,  due  in  May,  and  no 
one  actually  seems  to  have 
seen  any  contract  between 
News  Corporation  and  the 
Rugby  Football  League.  No 
one  in  the  game  believes  that 
Murdoch  would  pull  the  plug 
just  like  that,  but  then  neither 
did  the  employees  of  Today 
newspaper. 

There  are  other  fears.  From 
a situation  where  too  much 
football  was  being  played,  the 


12-team  Super  League  season, 
which  gives  each  club  11 
home  games,  is  not  long 
enough;;  14  clubs  might  be  the 
ideal. 

The  season  will  be  supple- 
mented by  the  domestic  play- 
offs  for  the  Stones  Cup.  for- 
merly the  Premiership 
Trophy,  but  possibly  not  by 
the  world  play-offs.  With  the 
collapse  of  Super  League  in 
Australia  that  prospective  bo- 
nanza for  the  leading  eight 
European  and  Australasian 
clubs  is  now  in  jeopardy. 

The  world  play-offs  were 
one  of  Super  League's  best 
ideas.  But  that  tournament 
and  a resumption  of  Test  foot- 
ball between  Great  Britain 
and  Australia  will  now  de- 
pend on  how  soon  Maurice 
Lindsay,  the  RFL’s  chief  exec- 
utive, and  Ken  Arthurson,  the 
ARL’s  executive  chairman, 
sit  round  the  negotiating 
table.  At  the  moment  they  are 
not  the  best  of  pals. 

There  is  the  question,  too, 
of  whether  the  game's  follow- 
ers will  be  seduced  by  ‘‘sum- 
mer” rugby.  There  will  be  no 
shortage  of  diversions,  and 
the  competition  for  publicity 
this  year  will  be  particularly 
severe  because  of  the  soccer 
European  Championship  and 
the  Olympic  Games. 

In  many  instances  little  will 
have  changed.  Despite  the 
higb-falutin  title  of  Super 
League,  a lot  of  games  will  be 
played  at  grounds  that  non- 
league soccer  would  scorn. 
Possibly  only  Paris,  London 
and  Sheffield  — and  they  are 
only  tenants  at  their  grounds 
— will  be  playing  in  stadiums 


The  doughty  dozen 


WIGAN 

Coach:  Graeme  West 
Captain:  Shaun  Edwards 
Centanaiy  Ch'shfe  position:  1 
Odds  (Coral’s):  11-4  on 
Salford's  cup  win  gave  everyone 
hope,  and  Wigan  may  not  be  the 
force  they  were.  But  they  remain 
the  game's  pre-eminent  club. 
Class  runs  through  the  side  and 
they  have  fine  youngsters  on  the 
way  up  in  Rob  Smyth,  Steve 
Barrow  and  Andy  Johnson. 

Han  to  watch:  Henry  Paul 

ST  HELENS 

Coach:  Shaun  McRae 
Captain:  Bobbie  Goulding 

Position  in  CC:  4 
Odds:  4-1 

A real  sense  of  optimism  per- 
vades Kn  owsley  Read  these 
days.  If  Saints  can  get  their 
defence  right  and  not  lose  their 
renowned  attacking  capabIBtles 
they  might  even  be  good  enough 
to  pip  Wigan.  But  their  erratic 
nature  always  demands  caution. 
Man  to  watch:  Paid  Newtove 

SHEFFIELD 

EAGLES 

Coach:  Gary  Hetherington 
Captain:  Paul  Broad  bent 
Position  in  CC:  5 
Odds:  50-1 

Tend  to  make  daft  errors,  but 
finished  the  Centenary  Champi- 
onship on  the  biggest  roll  ri  their 
12-year  history.  They  know  this  is 
their  great  chance  to  win  over  a 
reluctant  Sheffield  pubfic  and  they 
do  not  intend  to  blow  It.  A sum- 
mer season  should  bring  out  the 
best  in  their  Fijian  signings. 

Man  to  watch:  Andy  Hay 

LEEDS 

Coach:  Dean  Bell 
Captain:  Neil  Harmon 
Position  in  CC:  2 
Odds:  11-2 

Prospects  should  have  been 
brighter  than  they  are.  But  they 
have  lost  outstanding  players  in 
Ellery  Hanley,  Garry  Schofield 
and  Craig  Innes  and  good  ones 
in  Paul  Cook  and  James  Lowes. 
Some  fine  young  players  on  way 
up,  but  overall  strength  may  be 
lacking. 

Man  to  watch:  AiMan  Mortey 


BRADFORD  BULLS 

Coach:  Brian  Smith 
Captain:  Robbie  Paul 
PoaitSon  in  CC:  7 
Odds:  16-1 

Undergone  massive  change  of 
playing  personnel  since  Smith 
arrived  last  summer,  but  sur- 
prised everyone  with  the  .quality 
of  their  cup  semi-final  win  over 
Leeds.  More  than  most  they 
have  understood  and  embraced 
Super  League  concept  A dub 
now  bubbling  with  enthusiasm. 
Man  to  watch:  Matt  Calland 

HALIFAX 

Coach:  Steve  Simms 
Captain:  Karl  Harrison 
Position  in  CC:  3 
Odds:  20-1 

South  Seas  signings  Mike 
Umaga.  Fereti  Tuilagi.  Martin 
Moana  and  Asa  Am  one  illumi- 
nated the  Centenary  season  and 
should  be  even  more  effective 
On  dry  grounds.  Might  lack  over- 
all strength  of  champions  but 
capable  of  beating  anyone. 

Man  to  watch:  Craig  Dean 

CASTLEFORD 

Coach:  John  Joyner 
Captain:  Lee  Crooks 
Position  hi  CC:  6 
Odds:  66-1 

Will  be  hoping  Frano  Bo  lice's 
incomparable  goal  kicking  will 
give  them  an  edge  In  the  tight 
games.  Richard  Gay,  the  former 
Hull  full-back,  should  be  another 
valuable  signing.  But  may  want 
for  strength  In  depth.  Unpredict- 
ability remains  their  great  flaw. 
Man  to  watch:  Richard  Gay 

LONDON 

BRONCOS 

Coach:  Tony  Currie 
Captain:  Terry  Matterson 
Position  in  CC:  10 
Odds:  66-1 

Might  just  be  the  surprise  pack- 
age. Now  settled  at  The  Valley. 
Hard  grounds  should  make  their 
sizeable  Australian  contingent 
feel  even  more  at  home.  The 
club's  best  — perhaps  last  — 
chance  to  show  the  capital  what 
a great  game  rugby  league  can 
be. 

Man  to  watch:  Garin  Alien 


NatWest 

Notice  to  Cardholders 


Notional  Westminster  Bank  announces 
the  following  changes  in  interest  rotes 


Credit  Cards 


effective  from  (and  including)  1st  Moy  1996 


NatWest  Access 

NatWest  Visow 


Months 

Re® 


1.6396 

1.6396 


APR 

CPufttaes) 


22.996* 

22.996* 


APR 

(Cosh  Advances! 


24-896 

24.896 


H Bawd  on  a ere*  fimit  of  £1000. 

(si  If  NaiWai  Access  err*  cord  also  held  and  no  annual  fee  is  currently 
pajoble  - NatWest  Vi»  APR  is  then  equivalent  to  21.5%  lot  purchases 
and  23  3%  tor  cosh  odrances 

Condition  11  of  Conditions  of  Use  will 
accordingly  be  amended  to  reflect  these  new  rates  with 
effect  from  1 Moy  1996. 


Na'icrcl  Westminster  Bonk  Pie 
41  Lctribyrvj.  London  EC2P  2Br> 


that  meet  the  minimum 
standards  laid  down  in  the 
code's  Framing  The  Future 
document 

But  the  revolution  had  to 
start  somewhere.  Rugby 
league,  in  spite  of  the  quality 
of  the  product  on  the  pitch, 
badly  needed  a change  of  di- 
rection, and  Super  League 
should  provide  tt  Some  spec- 
tators might  be  lost  but  the 
chance  is  also  there  to  win  a 
new  audience  and  already 
there  are  signs  that  might  be 
happening. 

The  players  welcome  the 
switch  to  summer,  and  stan- 
dards, now  that  all  the  partic- 
ipants will  be  full-time, 
should  continue  to  rise.  The 
clubs  will  have  far  more  full- 
time officials,  too,  and  that 
should  lead  to  a more  dy- 
namic approach  to  public 
relations,  promotion  and  mar, 
keting.  State-of-the-art  stadi- 
ums might  be  some  way  off 
but  we  should  see  a steady 
improvement  in  ground 
facilities. 

The  players  can  practically 
be  guaranteed  to  do  their 
stuff.  Wigan  will  no  doubt  set 
the  standard  again  and  they 
are  odds-on  favourites  to  win 
their  eighth  championship  in 
succession.  But  although  the 
rest  of  the  clubs  respect 
Wigan  they  are  no  longer 
overawed  by  them.  Let  the 
good  times  roll. 

• Castleford  have  given  their 
former  All  Black  Frano 
Botjca  permission  to  play 
“limited”  rugby  union  next 
winter  under  “certain  condi- 
tions”. The  Courage  league 
clubs  Sale,  Orrell  and  Mose- 
ley are  all  believed  to  have 
spoken  to  the  lethal  goal- 
ldcker,  now  32,  an  interna- 
tional at  both  codes. 

• The  12  Super  League  clubs 
are  profiled  below  in  likely 
finishing  order. 


WARRINGTON 

Coach:  John  Dorahy 
Captain:  Paul  Cullen 
Position  in  CC:  9 
Odds:  20-1 

Depressing  end  to  last  season, 
might  take  a season  to  recover. 
Will  not  want  for  enthusiasm 
with  Alex  Murphy  as  manager. 
Possess  some  of  the  game’s 
best  youngsters,  but  need  more 
input  from  experienced  men. 
Man  to  watch: 

Paul  Sccdthorpo 

PARIS  ST  GERMAIN 

Coach:  Michel  Mazare 
Captain:  Pierre  Chamorin 
Odds:  150-1 

Dire  predictions  of  a few  weeks 
ago  have  changed  into  something 
far  more  positive.  Cany  hopes  of 
a country  rather  than  a city,  and 
with  a fine  stadium,  useful-look- 
ing squad  and  backing  of  Paris 
St  Germain  soccer  dub  they 
may  spring  a few  surprises. 
Man  to  watch: 

Frederic  Banquet 

OLDHAM 

Coach:  Andy  Goodway 
Captain:  Marlin  Crompton 
Position  in  CC:  8 
Odds:  150-1 

Goodway  has  proved  an  admirer 
ble  young  coach,  dedicated  and 
ambitious,  but  may  still  lack  the 
material  to  fulfil  his  aims.  But 
team  showed  encouraging  signs 
towards  end  of  Centenary 
season. 

Man  to  watch:  Dave  Bradnwy 

WORKINGTON 

TOWN 

Coach:  Ross  O'Reilly 
Captain:  Colin  Armstrong 
Position  in  CC:  Bottom 
Odds:  500-1 

Most  pundits'  prediction  to  fill  .the 
last  place  they  occupied  during 
the  Centenary  season.  Racked  by 
financial  problems  and  the  sub- 
ject of  repeated  takeover  talk  in 
recent  months.  Cumbria  deserves 
a Super  League  dub  but  a mir- 
acle or  two  may  be  needed  from 
the  new  Australian  coach  CRejlly 
to  preserve  ther  status. 

Man  to  watch: 

Stephen  Holgate 


Blaster  of  Paris . . . Tas  Baitieri.  the  club’s  general  manager,  wears  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve  before  tonight’s  game  against  Sheffield  Eagles  photograph:  Andrew  varley 

Fouroux  at  the  forefront 
of  the  French  revolution 


Ian  Borthwickonthe  union  man  driving 
the  hi-tech  Super  League  into  Paris 


Rugby  league  has 
□ever  had  an  easy  time 
in  France.  It  is  signifi- 
cant only  in  a comer  of  the 
southern  region  of  Langue- 
doc. where  the  inhabitants  of 
Perpignan  and  Carcassonne 
proudly  claim  their  identity 
as  treizistes.  Until  file  East- 
talking  Jacques  Fouroux 
came  along,  le  rugby  a treize 
was  sinking  into  oblivion. 

If  anyone  can  breathe  life 
into  it,  it  is  Fouroux,  former 
international  scrum-half,  cap- 
tain and  coach  of  the  France 
XV,  and  5ft  3 in  of  turbo- 
charged energy  and  rhetoric 
with  the  spellbinding 
capacity  to  convince  the  most 
determined  of  unbelievers. 

At  one  of  the  first  meetings 
he  attended  after  his  conver- 
sion in  1994,  Fouroux  main- 
tained  a low  profile  at  the  be- 
ginning but  by  file  end  of  the 
evening  had  the  grizzled  for- 
mer players  eating  out  of  his 
hand  as  he  explained  their 
own  game  to  them  and  how  it 
should  be  played  in  the 
future.  He  is  now  the  force  of 
Super  League  in  France. 

. Historically  and  politically 
the  odds  have  always  been 
against  the  13-man  game  in 
France.  Having  flourished  in 
fixe  pre-war  years,  league  was 
as  strong  as  union  when  the 
second  world  war  broke  out. 
The  French  rugby  union, 
accused  of  professionalism  by 
its  British  counterparts,  had 
been  ostracised  from  1932  to 
1939,  forcing  players  (including 


37  internationals),  officials  and 
entire  clubs  to  transfer  to 
league.  It  is  reckoned  that  from 
1937  to  the  outbreak  of  war, 
coverage  of  league  in  France 
was  double  that  of  union. 

Daring  the  Occupation, 
however,  the  Vichy  govern- 
ment outlawed  it,  decreeing 
in  1941  that  from  then  on 
all  teams  must  play  a XV. 
League  was  still  a major  draw 
card  in  the  heartland  of  the 
south  of  France,  however,  and 
nine  of  the  Perpignan  XV  that 
won  the  French  champion- 
ship in  1944  transferred  im- 
mediately to  league.  But  Jen  a 
xni  as  union  disparagingly 
christened  it,  never  made  up 
the  lost  ground,  especially  as 
the  all-powerful  Albert  Fer- 
rasse,  president  of  the  French 
union  federation  from  1968  to 
1991,  vowed  to  use  all  means 
to  erase  rugby  league  from 
the  map. 

It  is  ironic  then  that  it 
should  be  Ferrasse's  former 
protege,  the  man  he  was 
grooming  for  the  presidency 
and  who  had  become  virtually 
his  adopted  son,  who  is  leading 
the  resurrection  at  the  newly 
formed  Paris  St  Germain. 

Fouroux  has  promised  an 
innovative  approach  in  pur- 
suit of  entertainment  He  has 
instigated  “sport  and  musical 
events",  where  patrons  get 
not  only  a match  but  a con- 
cert beforehand.  At  the  Char- 
lety stadium  in  Paris  tonight 
for  the  opening  game  against 
Sheffield  Eagles,  the  Afro- 


French  band  Toure  Kunda 
will  perform  for  an  hour  be- 
fore kick-off. 

In  Fouroux’s  system  of 
things  nobody  pays  for  a 
ticket  to  the  ground.  All  seats 
are  allocated  to  sponsors,  who 
then  distribute  them  as  they 
wish.  For  example,  the  fonky 
subscriber  television  channel 
Canal-*-,  a major  partner  of 
Paris  Sit  Germain,  has  been 
offering  free  tickets  to  its  sub- 
scribers. and  according  to 
Fouroux  a specially  desig- 
nated phone  line  recorded 
10.000  requests  in  10  days. 

The  other  major  innovation 
at  Charlety  tonight  is  “video 
refereeing”.  Using  the  giant 
video  screen,  an  umpire  will 
replay  any  suspect  or  conten- 
tious passage  of  play  and, 
with  the  aid  of  green  and  red 
lights,  transmit  his  judgment 
to  the  referee. 

Fouroux  believes  rugby  & 
xm  has  to  start  somewhere 
in  building  a following.  In  Tas 
Baitieri  he  has  a general  man- 
ager at  PSG  after  his  own 
heart  — and  steeped  in  the 
game,  too. 

“Paris  wasn't  built  In  a day, 
and  this  first  season  is  very 
much  an  experimental  one, 
an  obligatory  phase  we  have 
to  go  through  If  we  want  to 
create  a genuine  European 
competition.”  said  Fouroux. 
“I  believe  that  in  tomorrow’s 
world  there  will  be  only  one 
rugby,  and  rugby  a Xm  has 
the  capacity  to  appeal  to  a 
wider  public  than  rugby  d XV. 
PSG  may  not  win  the  competi- 
tion but  the  spectators  will  be 
Ear  less  bored  than  those  who 
watched  the  recent  Five 
Nations  Championship.” 


Extra  tune 


Edited  by  Jeremy  Alexander  ? 


Another  wild 
Shergar  chase 


Boxing 


Benn  coming  back  for  Collins 


jadt  M in  n nr  fir 


THERE  comes  a time  for 
every  warrior  to  hang 
up  his  shield.  The  tricky 
part  is  recognising  that  time, 
cnmpfhtng  many  a champion 
fails  to  do.  Jersey  Joe  Walcott 
drew  on  bitter  experience 
when  he  charted  his  own 
signs  of  decline.  “There  are 
three  stages,"  he  said,  ticking 
them  off  on  his  fingers.  “First 
your  timing  goes.  Then  your 
legs  go.  Then  your  friends 
go” 

The  time  for  Nigel  Benn  to 
go  was  surely  on  March  2, 
when  he  lost  the  World  Box- 
ing Council  super-middle- 
weight title  to  Thulane 
“Sugar  Boy”  Malinga  in  New- 
castle. The  fight  went  to  a ma- 
jority points  verdict,  but  the 
final  bell  found  Benn  bleeding 
from  tlie  nose  and  mouth,  his 


right  eye  clamped  shut  by  a 
swelling  the  size  of  a tennis 
ball.  “I  think  I’ve  done 
enough  for  British  boxing," 
he  told  the  crowd  that  night 

Not  so,  it  appears.  The  Ma- 
linga business  was  all  a case 
of  mistaken  Identity.  “That 
wasn’t  me  in  the  ring,"  said 
Benn  in  London  yesterday  as 
his  promoter  Frank  Warren 
announced  plans  for  an  im- 
mediate comeback. 

Negotiations  were  under 
way,  said  Warren,  for  Benn  to 
challenge  the  WBO  champion 
Steve  Collins,  twice  a winner 
over  Chris  Eubank,  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  before  the  end 
of  June,  possibly  on  the  same 
bill  as  MaJinga's  next  fight 
and  with  the  winners  to  meet 
for  the  unified  title. 

Good  news  for  the  Dark  De- 
stroyer, or  is  it?  Didn’t  he 
come  close  to  destruction 
himself  a month  ago,  roughed 


up  by  a skilful  but  light- 
punching  South  African 
whose  nagging  jabs  be  would 
once  have  waded  through? 

Merely  a strategic  error, 
said  Benn.  'T  trained  too  hard 
for  Malinga,  harder  than  for 
McClellan.  I left  the  fight  in 
the  gym." 

But  what  about  his  retire- 
ment announcement  that 
night?  Surely  as  public  and 
unequivocal  as  the  marriage 
proposal  he  made  on  bended 
knee  to  his  girlfriend  Caro- 
line in  the  same  Newcastle 
ring? 

A hasty  decision,  since 
revised  In  the  cold  light  of 
day.  “T  don't  want  to  go  out  a 
loser.  I’ve  been  world  cham- 
pion for  four  years  and  I feel 
naked  without  that  belt,”  said 
Benn.  a relaxed  figure  in  a 
loose-cut  black  pinstripe  suit 
his  facial  contours  — now 
beck  to  normal  — framed  by  a 


Ruud  Gullit  hairstyle  and 
square-edged  gold  earrings. 

“Caroline's  been  very  good, 
she  understands  I have  to  do 
what  I want  to  do.  It’s  better 
than  taking  a year  cdT  then 
coming  back  and  really  get- 
ting hurt  It’s  not  been  a long 
time.  Fm  still  young,  still  rar- 
ing to  go.  I don’t  feel  bashed 
up,  Fm  still  laughing  and  jok- 
ing. I enjoy  boxing.  It’s  made 
me  wealthy,  very  happy  and 
it's  made  me  successful " 

Had  his  friend  Frank  Bruno 
influenced  his  decision?  “No. 
I haven't  spoken  to  him  since 
Las  Vegas,  but  I don't  think 
FTank  wants  to  retire  either. 
He's  still  hungry.  We’ll  see.” 

The  last  filing  a fighter 
loses,  they  used  to  say.  is  his 
punch.  Today,  with  millions 
watching  and  millions  at 
stake,  the  last  thing  a cham- 
pion seems  prepared  to  lose  is 
his  pride. 


EVER  since  Shergar  was 
kidnapped  on  a Febru- 
ary night  in  1983 
horsemen,  policemen,  con- 
men  and  journalists  have 
tried  to  put  flesh  on  the 
bare  bones  of  the  story. 
Hoaxes  have  not  helped. 

Tet  every  so  often  a varia- 
tion on  the  search  for  Sher- 
gar slips  into  the  media, 
even  if  it  disappears  a day  or 
two  later.  Last  week  a report 
on  RTE’s  Nationwide  pro- 
gramme stated  that  a con- 
sortium of  Dublin  business- 
men — “one  of  whom  is 
quite  powerful”  — had  ar- 
ranged for  Shergaris  bones 
to  be  exhumed  from  a grave 
in  the  border  counties. 
Moreover  the  businessmen 
had  done  another  deal,  with 
movie  men  from  Hollywood. 

The  Californians  under- 
standably want  absolute 
verification  that  the  bones 
are  those  of  Shergar,  not  a 
pit  pony.  They  need  DNA; 
and  the  DNA  evidence  is  in 
the  hands  of  a dual  third 
party:  Mary  Fanning,  who 
broke  the  story  on  RTE, 
and  Des  Leedon,  the  head  of 
clinical  pathology  at  the 
Irish  Equine  Centre.  Fan- 
ning, daughter  of  a senior 
police  officer  in  the  origi- 
nal investigation,  said  the 
cost  of  the  identification  | 


process  to  the  Equine  Cen- 
tre would  be  around 
£25,000.  For  some  reason  it 
has  not  occurred. 

Leedon  says  it  is  possible 
“as  we  now  have  access  to 
original  material  collected 
from  Shergar  before  his 
disappearance.  It  means  we 
don't  have  to  go  to  Slier- 
gar’s  relatives  to  Identify 
him.  We  can  use  source  ma- 
terial from  the  horse  before 
his  presumed  death.” 

And,  according  to  a man 
who  should  know,  Shergar 
is  dead.  Sean  O’Callaghan 
spends  his  days  in  Magha- 
berry  prison  in  Northern 
Ireland,  having  handed 
himself  in,  but  was  once  the 
IRA’s  chief  of  staff. 

A few  years  ago  Stan  Cos- 
grove sent  a lawyer  to 
speak  to  O'Callaghan,  who 
said  the  horse  had  been 
killed  within  two  days  of 
the  abduction.  Cosgrove, 
with  shares  in  Shergar, 
needed  to  know  for  com- 
pensation purposes  and 
O’Callaghan  signed  a docu- 
ment to  this  end. 

Cosgrove,  one  of  many 
who  know  who  took  Sher- 
gar. never  got  his  money. 
Ireland  is  a land  of  open  se- 
crets but  not,  as  yet,  open 
graves,  not  even  with 
Hollywood  on  the  line. 


Sixth 

column 


OLTON  and  West  War- 
wickshire are  victims  of 
their  successful  youth  policy 
at  women's  hockey  — or,  as 
they  see  it  of  the  AEWHA’s 
inflexibility.  Led  by  the  fop 
mer  Great  Britain  captain 
Barbara  Hambly,  they  have 
won  promotion  from  the 
Second  Division  and  reached 
Sunday’s  cup  quarter-finals. 
But  four  of  their  number  are 
representing  England  in  the 
Home  Countries  Under- 18  and 
Under-16  championships  at 
Milton  Keynes  this  weekend. 

Olton  asked  the  AEWHA 
for  a postponement  When 
this  was  refused,  their  spon- 
sor offered  to  fly  the  four  to 
Ipswich.  England’s  last  match 
ends  at  2.40  on  Sunday.  The 
club  asked  if  the  start  could 
be  deferred  from  1.30  to  4pm. 
But  rules,  like  dates,  are  set 
in  stone,  and  exceptions 
prove  nothing  but  trouble.  All 
results  have  to  be  in  by  4.30. 

ORBIT  International  took 
a call  from  Newcastle 
United  on  Monday:  “We 
understand  our  ice  hockey 
club  have  qualified  for  some 
championships  this  week- 
end," began  the  inquiry.  They 
ha±  the  Wembley  summit  of 
the  British  Championship, 
which  Orbit  runs  for  the 
BIHA  It  must  be  hard  for  Sir 
John  Hall  to  keep  track.  That 
day  he  was  buying  the  New- 
castle Comets,  adding  basket- 
ball to  his  empire. 

ONLY  an  eccentric  would 
take  a world  champion- 
ship to  Baghdad,  and  only 
Saddam  Hussain  put  up  £1.3 
million  for  a chess  series  be- 
tween Karpov  and  Kamsky, 
which  the  international  feder- 
ation Fide  is  passing  off  as  a 
world  title.  It  is  a marriage 
made  in  megalomania. 

Last  autumn  Kirsan  flyum- 
zhinov  became  Fide's  presi- 
dent As  head  at  Kalmykia  he 
seduced  Saddam  with  a plot  of 
land  in  the  Caucasian  mini- 
state  and  befriended  the  Amer- 
ican Bobby  Fischer,  former 
world  champion,  who  had  long 
alienated  the  US  State  Depart- 
ment Another  plot  has  been 
offered  for  him  to  build  a 
house  in  the  shape  of  a rook.  A 
chessman's  home  is  his  castle. 

The  plot  thickens  in  opposi- 
tion. Russia's  federation  calls 
the  staging  in  Baghdad  “im- 
moral"; Iceland’s  and  Israel's 
are  threatening  to  quit;  and 
the  State  Department  has 
warned  Kamsky,  who  de- 
fected from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  US  as  a teenager,  that 
he  faces  a $1  million  fine  if  he 
competes  in  Iraq.  Fide  claim*! 
the  UN  has  no  sports  sanc- 
tions against  Iraq  and  the 
USSD  is  simply  putting  the 
frighteners  on  Kamksy.  His 
ex-bqxer  father  Rustam 


Whitaker . . . tactical  move? 


understands  foe  currency;  he 
once  threatened  to  kill  Nigel 
Short,  and  checks  whether 
his  son’s  opponents  are  ana- 
lysing in  the  loo. 

The  event  goes  ahead  on 
June  1,  with  Saddam  chang- 
ing out  of  uniform  for  the  cer- 
emonial gambit  It  is  called  a 
peace  move. 

THE  step  from  amateur  to 
professional  boxer  can  be 
momentous.  Edwin  Robinson 
will  hardly  notice  the  differ- 
ence when  he  changes  status 
at  foe  Elephant  and  Castle 
Leisure  Centre  on  Tuesday. 
Before  stripping  for  action  he 
will  be  selling  tickets  in  foe 
box  office. 

Robinson,  BSc  (Hons),  is  a 
24-year-old  light-middle- 
weight  from  Reading.  His 
degree  is  in  project  manage- 
ment for  construction  but 
boxing  is  his  first  love.  He 
works  full-time  in  foe  east 
London  office  of  the  promoter 
Frank  Maloney  — very  foil- 
time,  it  seems. 

Wayne  McCullough. 

Belfast's  WBC  bantam- 
weight champion,  usually  has 
a lady  in  his  corner.  But  his 
wife  Cberyl  may  find  herself 
with  female  company  tomor- 
row night  in  Dublin,  where  he 
defends  his  title.  His  trainer 
Eddie  Futrh  got  married  in 
Las  Vegas  recently.  Futch, 
now  84.  fought  in  the  Berlin 
Olympics.  His  bride  is  a 29- 
year-old  Swedish  masseuse. 

MANCHESTER  CITY  have 
started  playing  reserve- 
team  matches  at  Witton  Al- 
bion. Their  secretary  Bernard 
Halford  said  this  week  it  was 
partly  to  preserve  the  Maine 
Road  pitch  in  a winter  of  little 
rain  but  much  under-soil 
heating  to  combat  frost  "It's 
like  putting  a dry  pie  in  the 
microwave,"  he  said. 

In  a programme  he  gave  an- 
other reason:  City  were  los- 
ing £750  a match  at  Maine 
Road.  Their  first  at  Witton, 
against  Huddersfield  on 
March  4.  drew  a crowd  of  176, 
some  300  less  than  Witton 
normally  get  And  Witton, 
who  do  not  have  to  hire  it, 
reckon  the  break-even  figure 
is  around  1,000. 

According  to  last  year’s 
annual  report  City  had  an  ac- 
cumulated debt  of  £18,781,453. 
Before  long  the  fens  will  be 
chanting  “Going  up,  going  up, 
going  up”. 

THE  Olympic  flame  will  be 
kindled  in  Olympia  tomor- 
row. On  Sunday  six  Britons 
will  run  with  it  for  nine 
miles  through  the  Talgetos 
mountains  in  Sparta  — foe 
first  Britons  to  carry  the 
torch  since  1948.  It  is  a cente- 
nary idea  of  foe  International 
Olympic  Academy,  the  IOC’s 
educational  arm.  All  six  have 
done  time  at  the  study  centre 
in  Olympia.  They  include 
Kevin  Whitney,  the  official 
Olympic  artist  in  London, 
who  will  record  impressions 
for  a later  painting. 

The  flame  will  go  round 
Greece  for  a week,  Europe  for 
three  and  then  be  flown 
(smoking,  of  course)  from 
Greece  to  the  United  States. 
Branson  has  surely  missed  a 
trick  there. 

NOT  all  hearts  in  the  hier- 
archy of  women’s  hockey 
are  stony.  After  Wednesday's 
victory 'over  France  the  GB 
Olympic  coach  Sue  Slocombe 
informed  her  squad  that  she 
and  David  Whitaker,  the 
men's  coach,  were  what 
David  Mellor  calls  “an  item”. 
Christine  Whitaker  is  won- 
dering if  it  was  after  4.30. 
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Ballesteros  backs  out,  page  14 

Season’s  final  transfers  in  full,  page  14 
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DISAPPOINTMENT  FOR  PUNTERS  AS  GRAND  NATIONAL  MEETING  STARTS 


Equine 
flu  hits 
Aintree 
fancy 


John  Duncan 

THERE  will  be  400  mil- 
lion viewers  worldwide, 
£60  million  wagered  and 
£250,000  for  the  winning 
owner,  but  there  will  be  a mere 
28  starters  In  the  Grand 
National  at  Aintree  tomorrow. 

There  has  only  once  been  a 
smaller  field  — the  26  runners 
in  i960  — and  the  most  sur- 
prising withdrawal  at  yester- 
day's declaration  was  the 
second  favourite  Lo  Stregone, 
a victim  of  equine  flu. 

“Britain's  betting  shops 
should  handle  over  £100  mil- 
lion in  bets  over  the  week- 
end,” said  Ian  Wassell  of  Lad- 
brokes. “The  Grand 
National’s  position  as  the 
busiest  betting  race  of  the 
year  has  strengthened  In 
recent  years;  it  now  attracts 
almost  four  times  as  many 
bets  as  the  nest  busiest  race, 
the  Derby." 

A busy  day  too  for  the 
police,  who  have  fears  about 
possible  IRA  and  Animal  Lib- 
eration Front  action  to  worry 
about  “We  have  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Provisional  IRA 
ceasefire  is  over."  said  Supt 
Ian  I .a  timer,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  police  operation. 

Supt  Latimer  will  control 
more  than  400  uniformed  offi- 
cers at  Aintree,  with  18 
closed-circuit  TV  cameras 
covering  every  nook  and 
cranny.  Animal  rights  activ- 
ists. concerned  about  the  Na- 
tional's safety  after  a Chelten- 
ham Gold  Cup  meeting  at 
which  10  horses  died,  are 
planning  a peaceful  protest 
today  outside  the  main 
entrance. 

Aintree  report,  page  13 


Rugby  League  enters  a new  era,  page  15 

Benn  postpones  his  retirement,  page  15 

SportsGuardian 

— Sport  forges 
links  between 
gin  and  it 


Frank  Keating 


THAT  was  a cringmgly 
rapid  about-turn  bv 
Gordon's  gin,  and  now 
it  is  to  supply  a clinking 
amount  of  bottles  of  its 
product  to  help  launch  Sir 
Denis  Thatcher’s  biography, 
written  by  his  daughter  Carol, 
who  claims  Dad  as  the  “most 
famous  gin-tippler  in  the 
land”. 

I.  having  contributed  the 
minutest  scoop  to  the  book  — 
telling  Ms  T that  her  pa  had 
been  a sporting  pioneer  when, 
as  a gawky  touch-judge  with 
the  Middlesex  Society  of  refer- 
ees, he  had  travelled  with  the 
England  team  to  Paris  in  1956. 
the  first  international  side  to 
eschew  the  ferry  and  fly  to  a 
match — had  kindly  been  in- 
vited to  the  party. 

I will  be  steering  clear  of  the 
gin,  however.  It  is  not  really  a 
sporting  drink,  except  for  ven- 
erable golfers  like  Sir  Denis 
and  his  "Dear  Bi  II"  buddy 
Lord  Deedes  — although  I did 
once,  years  ago,  play  a village 
cricket  match  for  Stroud 
Stragglers  against  Frocester 
when  their  smiter  at  No.  6 
came  In  with  half  a bottle  of 
gin  in  the  back  pocket  of  his 
flannels.  He  proceeded  to 
swipe  and  sip  with  equal  a ban- 
don  and  got  out  for  around  60 
when  the  bottle  was  empty — 
possibly  the  only  case  of  a 
batsman  arriving  at  the  crease 
sober  and  leaving  it  drank. 

Gordon’s  marketing  men 
did,  in  fact,  once  attempt  to  get 
their  product  away  from  golfs 
19th  tee  and  into  the  cricket 
pavilions  of  olde  Englande.  Al- 
most 20  years  ago  Gordon's 
sponsored  for  a heady  couple 
of  years  a County  Champion- 
ship Wicketkeeper  ofthe 
Month  award. 

It  was  too  good  to  last. 
Throughout  the  annual  prize- 
giving,  which  was  preceded 
by  dinner  in  the  company' 
boardroom,  we  drank  gin  like 
wine,  like  wa  ter.  The  very'  def- 
inition of  a piss-up  in  a brew- 
ery. Godfrey  Evans  was  i -c  the 
sponsorship,  which  says  it  all. 
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Dress  rehearsal . . . Go  Universal  and  Graham  Bradley  lead  the  field  over  the  Becker's  Brook  fence  in  yesterday's  John  Hughes  Memorial  Trophy  as 
the  three-day  Aintree  festival  got  under  way.  The  eventual  race  winner,  Joe  White,  is  on  the  extreme  right  photograph:  michael  steele 


Emburey  says  no  to  England 


David  Fool  reports  on  how  David  Lloyd 
Inched  closer  to  a new  job  yesterday 


David  LLOYD  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  named 
English  cricket's 
Test  coach  today, 
after  John  Em- 
burey, his  most  serious  rival 
for  the  job,  ruled  himself  out 
of  the  contest  yesterday. 

Emburey.  strongly  backed 
by  the  chairman  of  selectors 
Ray  Illingworth,  pledged  his 
future  to  Northamptonshire, 
the  county  he  recently  joined 
on  a four-year  contract  worth 
nearly  £250,000. 

He  said:  "While  being  very 
honoured  and  flattered  at 
being  considered  by  the 
TC-CB’s  executive  committee. 
I have  decided,  after  careful 
thought,  that  1 do  not  wish  to 
be  put  forward  as  a candidate. 


"I  feel  at  this  stage  of  my 
career  that  1 would  benefit 
from  gaining  mare  experi- 
ence in  a cricket  management 
and  coaching  role.  Having 
gained  that  necessary  experi- 
ence I would  be  better  quali- 
fied to  serve  England  in  the 
future.” 

Northamptonshire’s  chief 
executive  Steve  Coverdale 
said  that  the  TCCB’s  chief  ex- 
ecutive Alan  Smith  had  on 
Tuesday  asked  the  club  for 
permission  to  approach  Em- 
burey to  inquire  whether  he 
would  be  interested  in  being 
interviewed  as  a candidate 
for  the  job  this  season.  Cover- 
dale  said  that  the  club  in- 
formed Smith  that  they  had 
no  objection. 


"Therefore  the  matter  of 
whether  John  would  wish  to 
be  regarded  as  a candidate  lay 
with  the  individual  himself. 
Northamptonshire  fully  sup- 
ports John  in  his  decision  and 
appreciates  the  very  careful 
consideration  which  he  has 
given  to  the  whole  matter." 

Emburey,  conscious  that 
his  coaching  CV  did  not  com- 
pare with  that  of  Lloyd,  must 
also  have  been  worried  about 
the  relative  insecurity  of  an 
initial  six-month  contract 
with  the  TCCB  when  he  was 
already  guaranteed  four 
years’  employment,  cutting 
his  teeth  as  a county  coach 
and  manager. 

Advocates  of  Phil  Neale,  the 
only  other  serious  candidate., 
are  likely  to  be  disappointed’ 
— although  he  would  be  an 
obvious  choice  if  the  TCCB 
ran  Into  last-minute  problems 
with  Lancashire  over  Lloyd's 


release.  Yet  increasingly  it  Neale,  at  present  in  Cape  contract  — and  a long-term 
appears  that  the  way  is  now  Town  with  Warwickshire,  future  with  the  Test  team.  His 
clear  for  Lloyd’s  unchal-  made  no  secret  of  his  own  easy  affinity  with  Mike  Atb- 
lenged  appointment.  England  aspirations  yester-  erton  at  Old  Trafford  is  seen 

day,  even  though  he  was  as  significant 
seemingly  overlooked  after  And  he  will  be  intimately 
doing  an  efficient  and  author-  involved  in  the  radical 
itattve  job  in  charge  of  Eng-  restructuring  as  recom- 
land  A in  South  Africa  and  mended  by  David  Acfield’s 


lenged  appointment. 


as  significant 

And  he  will  be  intimately 


. 7 ~ wiutll  1LUU, 

involved  in  the  radical  Stupendous  nights  — the 
restructuring  as  recom-  wicketkeepers  of  England  and 
mended  by  David  Acfield’s  a hie  of  hacks  asleep  at  dawn 
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India.  He  said:  The  tact  flat  working  party.  It  is  now  clear  under  the  boardroom  table 
I ve  no  Test  experience  didn’t  that  both  David  Gower  and 

stop  me  doing  a good  job  out  Mike  Gatting  will  have  an  im-  I SUPPOSE  the  century's 

there  and  rd  love  to  be  in-  portant  part  to  play  as  mem-  I finest  sporting  figure 
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volved again  m some  way  bers  of  this  working  party. 


Emburey . . . opt  out 


I with  England.”  which  ala 

If  Lloyd  is  officially  ap-  Stewart  I 
pointed  today  he  will  assume  Tim  Lamb, 
his  new  duties  with  England 

almost  immediately;  he  will  

probably  return  early  from 

Lancashire’s  pre-season  tour  <■»__ i 

of  Jamaica.  Uliait 

If  he  makes  an  instant  im-  ■•••■ 

press  ion  during  the  home  S©t  by  1 
series  against  India ’and  Paki-  J 

stan,  Lloyd  will  expect  an  im-  n — i re- 

mediate lengthening  of  his  T 


which  also  includes  Micky 
Stewart  Bob  Bennett  and 


I SUPPOSE  the  century's 
finest  sporting  figure 
whose  life  was  a celebra- 
tion of  both  gin  and  golf 
was  Henry  Longhurst  I was 
privileged  to  meet  him  twice. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,613 

Set  by  Custos 


Ruddles  County  Riddles. 

No.  4.  Pointless  Road  Sign. 
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La*t  sammer,  Stephen  and  Jeanne  Pecker,  were  on  their  way  to  meet  -f-  T~  ■ 

some  very  eld  friend*,  the  Bells.  They  had  arranged  to  meet  over  a - = ^1|  1 
refreshing  pint  of  that  king  of  ales.  Ruddies  County  at  the  Singing  7 

After  passing  through  Little  Norton,  they  reached  a crossroads.  7 j 

Their  friends'  instructions  said  “Fellow  signs  to  Chipping  Sberboarae;  * ^ 

But  the  sigipost  bad  been  knocked  over  and  they  were  unable  to  tell  ^ 

■ Not  having  a map,  they  sat  in  their  ear  I 

trying  to  decide  which  of  three  possible  /ZZZ? 

roads  they  should  take.  After  10  minutes 

Ted  Bums,  delivery  driver  for  Ruddles  Brewery,  came  across  them,  and  was  able  to  guide  them  to  the  pnb. 
They  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  eatobing  up  with  their  old  friends  over  a flavoursome  pint  of  County. 
The  Bells  told  them  how  they  coaid  have  discovered  the  right  way  to  go  without  Ted's  help. 

Could  you  have  pointed  them  in  the  right  direction? 

•!  tgi  jOjri  nV  p|P<w  .E,t  'Mp>N  wn  ipuq  fW  mp  w ifip  np  p|H>  toy ^ 
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Across 

1 Giving  the  police  a solid  meal, 
say,  being  adequate  (7^3,4) 

8 Hastily  make  an  approach 
before  delivery  (3,2) 

9 Retiring  Benedictine, 
perhaps.  Is  coming  round 
with  small  amounts  (8) 

11  End.  we  hear,  with  smear, 
causing  commotion  (7) 

12  Apprentice  who’s  com- 
paratively unproductive? 
That's  about  right  (7) 

13  Cruising  on  the  motorway? 
Something  'efpful  going  to 
work  (2.3) 

15  Magic,  achieving  birdie 

when  tipsy  with  ale  (9) 

17  Be  busily  active,  irritated 
and  cheated  (9) 

20  Refuse  tea,  very  strong  (5) 

21  Eating  away  gives  no-one 

painful  back  (7) 


83  You  used  to  betaken  in  by 
what?  Bunkum!  (3-4) 

25  Long  to  steal  something 
used  in  playful  divination  (8) 

26  Shrub  of  more  than  normal 
size?  That  is  right  (5) 

27  Relish  and  tolerate  getting 
tossed  In  sea  with  impu- 
dence (9,5) 

Down  

1 Opera  fan,  perhaps,  initially 
overseeing  new  version  of 
The  Ring  (5-7) 

2 Recluse,  a person  protec- 
ted by  left  and  right  (5) 

3 Cheeky  devil  having  frolic 
with  you  abroad 
spontaneously  (9) 

4 Speculated— took  great 
risks  when  about  a pound 

up  (7) 

5 Spanish  noblewoman 
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i sponsor’s  translure  n 1 1 iquor 
Pnt  went  on:  "Memories  nt‘ 
that  day  and  rnyhl  ire 
clouded,  but  I was  tolrf  :h;it 
Henry  and  I were  dancing 
together  on  the  lawn  shortly 
before  dawn  Men n while  a 
policeman,  presumably  there 
to  see  that  the  licensing  rules 
were  obeyed,  had  stuck  to  h;.> 
post  with  such  a devotion  to 
duty,  fortifying  himself  the 
while,  that  he  became  uncon- 
scious. was  lifted  tenderly 
into  a truck  and  borne  away  " 
When,  after  it.  id  die  age 
Longhurst  became  a cele- 
brated television  commenta- 
tor in  the  United  States,  the 
terribly  serious  pfnk  sft  ii-ts 
and  check  slacks  of  i’S  out*  id*- 
■ broadcast  were  amazed  that 
Henry’s  clubhouse  form — 
pink-ginned,  pir.k-eyeil.  bow- 
! tied  and  plus-feu  red  - dam- 
aged no:  n ;ot.  in  fact  im- 
! proved,  his  genius  at  the 
I microphone.  His  CBS  pro- 
ducer said-  “What gives  with 
this  guy?  He  looks  like  W C 
Fields  m drag  But  happens  to 
be  the  best  in  the  business  " 

IN  FACT.  Longhurst  was  no! 
exclusive  to  gin.  Inhij  dis 
ling  1955  essay  The  Nine- 
teenth. he  began  - ”?  like  in 
think  of  myself  as  something 
of  a connoisseu  r of  c!u  b house 
bars.  What  to  drink  presents 
me  with  no  problem,  for  1 haw 
! long  ago  settled  fer  ; g;n 
j and  soda  before  hi  nch  — • ur 
I champagne  if  I car.  aflbrrl  it  — 

1 and  whisky  and  v.-.ver  after  six- 
o’clock  1 5,:>0  in  \v  :n  ter  ■ " 

When  lie  died.  Henry  b« •• 
queathed  ElfiOt'or  m-.-mbers  tn 
be  provided  with  a Lira?  Sun- 
day-morning "pi  niters"  at  the 
pretty  little  golf  club  at  Pye- 
combe  nair  his  home  or.  the 
Sussex  Dov.-ns.  stipulating 
that  the  bottles  provided 
should  be  in  die  old  English 
measurement  of  Imperial 
pints.  Why  Imperial  pints" 

"To  afford  the  opportunity  of 
offering  their  wives  a small 
glass." 

I dare  say  Dear  Bill  and  Sir 
Denis  played  a round  or  tivo 
with  Longhurst  at  Pvecombe 
And  enjoyed  a gin. 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,612 


giving  greeting,  one 
pleased  to  show  up  (7) 

6 Fruit  brought  up  in  a t-taxi  (5; 

7 Warm  and  dry  creature 
turns  over  in  seaweed  (9) 

10  Exempt  from  accusation. 

for  nothing  (4,2,6) 

14  To  procrastinate  embar- 
rasses me.  Opriast  (9) 

16  Like  a compound  plant 
that's  wild  in  Helicon  and 
the  States  (9) 

18  Do  a long  shift  in  a boat  (7) 
18  Morethanonewaght- 
wfalcher  stops  eating  one  (7) 
22  Divine  juice  swallowed  by 
heroic  horsemen  (5) 

24  Final  word  to  the  French 
when  about  to  depart  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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